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CANDIDATES AND CONSTITUENCIES. 


C ‘would be extremely convenient if the constituencies 
L would agree to return the best men on both sides, in- 
duding all the principal party leaders; but unluckily, though 
not unnaturally, electors care more for the prevalence of 
their own opinions than for the personal merits of members. 
It will be to a certain extent a cause for regret that one of the 
three candidates for North Lancashire must necessarily be 
defeated. Lord Hartincton, although he provided the army 
with only twelve breechloaders before his retirement from the 
War Office, is young, spirited, and ambitious, and he has 
acquired considerable knowledge of one of the great depart- 
ments of State. While there is not the smallest risk that the 
heir of a great ducal family should adopt revolutionary 
notions, it is in the highest degree important that the old 
tradition of a Liberal aristocracy should be maintained as 
long as possible. Social and political lines of division are 
continually tending to coincide, with the ulterior result of 
destroying all common action between the separate orders of 
the community. While Mr. Disrarxi deserves a kind of credit 
for inventing the Conservative working-man, whose chief fault 
is that he is an imaginary being, such Liberals as Lord Har- 
miNGToN perform a public service by refusing to identify them- 
selves with a policy of blind resistance. Colonel Witson Patren 
has long been regarded in the House of Commons as a 
model member, although he has not been distinguished by 
brilliant ability, or even by strong party feeling. It is not 
easy to understand the deference with which he has been 
regarded, or to remember the services that he has performed ; 
but every position is in some way deserved. Colonel Witson 
Patten has to thank Lord Harrineton for relieving him from 
the invidious distinction of being spoken well of by all men; 
nor can even the humblest member of a Government escape 
responsibility for the action of his colleagues. The House of 
Commons could better spare a more conspicuous member, and 
itcould not lose one more eminently respectable. The third 
candidate, Mr. F. Sranuey, is, like his brother, probably as 
Liberal in his opinions as Lord Hartivaroy, and he has 
already made two or three promising speeches. ‘To say that 
4 young man of rank is not an old-fashioned Tory is but 
another form of the proposition that he is not a simpleton. 
The young blockheads who a year or two ago chattered, at the 
Carlton or elsewhere, about the hold of their order on the 
working-classes, will be undeceived by the election, if they 
have not already discovered their mistake. If the political 
struggles of the iuture involved no interests more important 
than those of self-indulgent idlers, there would be little cause 

‘the grave anxiety which weighs on all thoughtful minds. 
It is but an act of prudence to join the winning side, when it 
also happens for the time to be in the right. Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Bropricx, Mr. Auperon Hersert, and Lord 
may probably hereafter be unable to keep pace with their 
party, but they prove their energy and good sense by not 

tting prematurely that they are out of the race. 

Some of the more experienced candidates on either side 
Tepresent the different phases of Mr. Giapsrone’s political 
career, Mr. Acuanp and Sir Srarrorp Nortucote, who are 
contesting the representation of North Devon, both began 

eir career as Conservatives of Liberal tendencies. Mr. 
was Mr. Giapsrone’s contemporary and political 
ally 3 and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore learned, as Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s pupil, the sound financial doctrines which he still 
upholds. From the ridge where the streams of political 
°pinion diverge to right and left the original inclination is 
‘ouetimes almost determined by accident. Nine or ten years 
*go Mr. Guapstone himself seemed to be pausing at the 
Watershed from which he has since descended in so rapid a 


course. If he had placed himself at the head of the Conser- 
vatives, he would, like Sir Rosert Peet before him, have! 
suspended for the time the operation of that element of stupidity 
which, according to Mr. Mitt, is characteristic of the party. 
In Sir Starrorp Nortucore he would have found a useful and 
unprejudiced assistant; nor indeed can the Conservative 
candidate for North Devon conceal his sympathy with the 
financial opinions of his former chief. Mr. Actanp, heartily 
concurring with Mr. Giapstoxe’s present policy, is neverthe- 
less sincerely attached to institutions which he knows how to 
distinguish from abuses. In the only great constitutional 
controversy which has divided parties in late years, Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucote has been forced by his uncongenial 
leader to take the more revolutionary side. His apology for 
the conduct of the Government on the Reform Bill was hope- 
lessly lame, for a politician who was thoroughly satisfied with 
the old system of representation ought, when a change was 
supposed to be inevitable, to have preferred Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
moderate proposals to Mr. Disrak.i’s sweeping measure. A 
prudent speaker on the Conservative side will say little of the 
past, and his task is scarcely easier when he comes to dis- 
cuss the issue on which parties are at present divided. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore of course denounces the abolition of the 
Trish Establishment as a measure of confiscation; and, as ~ 
in Ministerial duty bound, he refers to the notorious Com- 
mission which is to redistribute a portion of the ecclesiastical 
revenues; but, happening to be both honest and intelligent, . 
he candidly admits that “no tinkering or tampering with 
“the details of the Church” will satisfy the views of those 
who wish for the abolition of the Establishment. “I am 
“ perfectly prepared,” he says, ‘‘to give my best consideration 
“ to the Report, but I do not expect that it will take the place 
“ of the proposal before us, against which we must fight tooth 
“ and nail.” The defence of indefensible causes ought always 
to be entrusted to champions who are incapable of knowing 
when they are beaten. Mr. Joun Harpy talks sufficiently 
flagrant nonsense, but it is difficult to believe that he is 
serious; and perhaps Mr. Ferranp is more thoroughly proof 
against confutation. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, although he 
deems that loyalty to his party requires a mention of their 
stock argument, has too much self-respect to pretend that it 
bears on the question to which it is commonly applied. 

To Mr. Guapstone’s attack on the Government for its 
alleged extravagance Sir Starrorp Nortucore gives a more 
practical answer when he refers to the necessary outlay for the 
armament and pay of the troops. It is idle to offer to recruits 
and re-enlisting soldiers an amount of wages which will not 
tempt them to serve, nor is there any doubt of the expediency 
of adding to the number of Lord Hartinaton’s twelve 
breechloaders. It may be inferred from Sir Srarrorp 
Norrtucore’s language that he thinks the present expenditure 
too large, although a considerable part of the late increase of 
the Estimates would have occurred under any Government. 
Political disputants are always prone to exaggerate the share 
of themselves or of their opponents in producing results 
which, like the improvement of scientific methods, are the 
offspring of time rather than of personal action. If Mr. 
GLADSTONE attributes to the Conservatives the cost of im- 
provements in military mechanism, Sir Starrorp Nortucore, 
adopting the cue of Mr. Disrarut, claims for the present 
Government the credit of living through some temporary 
difficulties which Lord Russet. and Mr. GLapsToNe would 
equally have survived if they had remained in office. The 
Fenian conspiracy, if it was not destined to be successful, 
must necessarily have been suppressed, although it is true that 
the Irish authorities discharged their duty with vigour and 
moderation. It is undeniable that in the course of two years 
the irritation of the Americans against England has begun to 
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subside, and that there is some reason at last to hope for the 
assent of Mr. Sewarp to an equitable settlement of pending 
disputes; but the merit of the Government consists chiefly 
in having lasted for an interval which could scarcely fail to 
allow of some beneficial change. With creditable good taste, 
at the cost of doing himself a certain injustice, Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucote abstains from boasting of the conduct of the 
Abyssinian war. The expedition might have been timidly 
evaded or imperfectly organized ; and complete success in a 
military enterprise is sufficiently rare to justify the Minister 
who would have been responsible for failure in dividing with 
Fortune the credit of victory. 

Notwithstanding the decline of Fenianism and of American 
animosity, an intelligent and honest Minister is, after all, aware 
that his Cabinet and his party occupy a position not altogether 
glorious, That a Government should be in a minority is cer- 
tainly not advantageous to the country, and it is not even agree- 
able to those who profit by an anomalous state of politics, 
The obvious inference would seem to be that the Ministry 
should have resigned in the course of the spring, and not that, 
as Sir Starrorp NortucoTe recommends, they should contest 
the greatest possible number of seats in the autumn. Every 
party is justified in trying to increase its Parliamentary 
strength, but the duty of fighting doubtful boroughs is not 
rendered more urgent by the repeated defeats inflicted on 
the Government during the last Session. It is possible to 
imagine a case in which, for the defence of some great 
principle, a Minister might be justified in holding office for a 
time, after losing his ascendancy in Parliament; but it is a 
condition of such an enterprise that it should be reasonably 
hopeful, even if it is not ultimately successful. Mr. Pirr 
triumphed over a great Parliamentary majority in 1784, and 
Sir Rosert Pert, fifty years afterwards, failed in a similar ex- 
periment which had been forced upon him against his own 
judgment. Mr. Disraexi has for two years been losing rather 
than gaining, and one of his colleagues now admits that his 
only chance of reversing the majority must depend on a 
desperate struggle for every doubtful seat. The anomalous 
state of affairs has not only paralysed both the Government 
and the House of Commons, but it has mainly determined the 
policy of the Cabinet. Even if the Reform Bill produces 
beneficial results, it will not the less have owed its origin to 
the necessities of a party which was utterly averse to its prin- 
ciple, and unable from Parliamentary weakness to mould its 
details. The influence which the Conservative party can still 
exercise would, for its own purposes and for the public good, 
have been far more advantageously employed in opposition ; 
yet Mr. Disraewr’s tenacity of office will be condoned in the 
improbable contingency of his commanding a majority in the 
future Parliament. If the constituencies are really attached 
to the Irish Establishment, its opponents, although they will 
certainly not modify their opinion of its demerits, cannot fail 
to admit that Mr. GLapstonr’s movement was unseasonable. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


lng Emperor of the Frencu has for once been unneces- 
sarily modest. He under-estimates his own abilities 
when he professes himself incapable of framing a speech in 
which the newspapers would not see indications of war. At 
all events, until he has made the experiment he cannot be 
sure that it would have failed. Words uttered in good earnest 
have a curious faculty of commanding belief; and the Em- 
peror of the Frencu has not given the world so many of them 
as to deprive them of this power by over-exercise. No doubt, 
so long as he continues to be careful to introduce a qualifying 
adverb into every reassuring sentence, the present uncertainty 
will prevail; but a single frank statement that France has 
neither the wish nor the intention to interfere with the 
affairs of Germany would, unless it were immediately con- 
tradicted by acts, go far to create that sense of security the 
absence of which is so inimical to the material interests of 
Europe. Nor can the Emperor have remembered that the 
journals thus bent on twisting his words belong, with scarcely 
an exception, to the semi-official class. The Opposition 
journals are all on the side of peace, and they do not need 
therefore to misrepresent the Emperon’s sentiments in order to 
make them square with their own. It is quite certain that a 
semi-oflicial paper would not make the Imperial speeches a text 
for warlike vaticinations, unless it had good reason to think 
that it was pleasing the Government by doing so. 

The King of Prussia is not more fortunate than the 
Emperor of the Frencu. His speech at Kiel sent a panic 
through the Paris Bourse which was but imperfectly allayed 
by a joint message from three Cabinet Ministers. It can 


hardly be maintained that the fears excited by his words are 
quite without foundation. No doubt the Kiva denied that there 
was anything in Europe “ threatening to disturb peace.” But 
then no one supposes that at this moment Prussia has any but 
pacific intentions. She only wishes to be left at rest to enjoy 
and digest her recent acquisitions, The question of present 
importance is whether France sees anything “ threatening to 
“ disturb peace”; and the King of Prussia’s speech is on} 
interesting as an index to what he thinks about his neigh. 
bour’s intentions. Viewed in this light, his remarks are 
not reassuring. A monarch who has no fear of being 
attacked is not so anxious as the Kina shows _ himself 
to impress upon those he is addressing the necesgj 
which is sometimes laid upon Sovereigns of “ pronouncing 
“ that fatal word, war.” The whole drift of his speech 
is to show that, though war is never pleasant, it js 
sometimes profitable. It must be admitted that this looks 
little like an attempt to console his subjects for an event which 
he sees approaching, by reminding them what a good thi 
Prussia made of her Jast experiment in the same line. What 
seemed at one time to be a more unpromising symptom than 
the silence of one ruler or the speeches of another hag 
happily turned out to have no existence, except in some 
inventive imagination. If the despatch announcing a partial 
disarmament on the part of Prussia had been genuine, it could 
hardly have been left unanswered by the French Government; 
and unless the latter had definitively made up its mind for 
peace, it would have found it difficult to reply, without either 
making light of the Prussian reductions, or giving some 
evasive reason for not following so excellent an example, 
Neither of these courses would have tended to make matters 
better. A disarmament of any kind formally communicated 
to another Government is in effect a challenge to the 
latter to declare its intentions; and as this is precisely 
the thing which at this moment the Emperor of the 
Frencu is neither willing nor perhaps able to do, the 
demand could only have operated as an additional element 
of disturbance in the European atmosphere. Why any one 
should have been at the pains to fabricate such a despatch it 
is not easy to say. It is possible, however, that it may after 
all have been put out with the cognizance; if not the sanc- 
tion, of the Prussian Government, and been designed as a 
feeler by which to judge how a serious communication ina 
similar strain would be received in France. ‘The result has 
been sufficiently discouraging to put an end to such an idea 
for the future. 


M. Guizor’s article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which 
is virtually a plea for disarmament on the side of France, 
cannot, we fear, be placed in the category of practical pro- 
posals. The reasons by which he defends it are exceedingly 
just and weighty, but they have the fault which usually 
belongs to the arguments of the French Opposition. M. 
Guizor writes in the interest of France, and the interest of 
France is not the first consideration with the French 
Government. Unless M. Guizor can persuade the Emperor 
that an assured and lasting peace would help to perpetuate 
the Napoleonic dynasty, he will have some diiliculty im 
guiding the Imperial policy in the direction he wishes it to 
take. It is more probable, however, that M. Guizor's article 
is intended as a party manifesto, than that it was written with 
any expectation of influencing the action of the Government. 
The continuance of peace is absolutely indispensable to the 
success, if not to the existence, of the Liberal Opposition. If 
France is once involved in war, the popular energy will be 
spent in carrying it on, while the popular devotion will neces- 
sarily be engrossed by the Government which for the time 
being represents the French nation. Naturally, therefore, 
the Opposition does not wish to see this state of things 
brought about, and an article like M. Guizor’s may, 1 
some measure increase the difficulty of setting at defiance 
the more enlightened sections of French opinion. It may 
have a further influence, perhaps, in identifying the partly 
to which the illustrious writer belongs with the commer- 
cial prosperity of the country, as well as in enlisting 00 
its side some of the feeling which was so unmistakeably : 
manifested against the Army Law of last year. It is evident, 
however, that whatever reasons the Emperor may have for 
preferring peace—and we have no doubt that he has many—~ 
the circumstance that the Opposition prefers it too must be 4 
on the side of war. No amount of self-satisfaction or of offic 
misrepresentation can conceal from him the fact that the 
number of Frenchmen who sympathize with his adversaries 
is considerable and increasing. Even the late election for the 


Var has been a proof of this, though not so unmistakable . 
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defeat of M. DUFAURE is not a serious reverse for the Opposition, 
put the peculiarity of it is that it is more a reverse for the Oppo- 
jtion than a victory for the Government. It demonstrates, 
indeed, that the elements of the Liberal Union are less closely 
yelded together than they must be if they are to exercise any 
eaduring influence on French politics. The one pressing 
yeed for France is self-government ; and, in comparison with 
this, the question by what instruments the Government shall 
jecarried on, whether Imperialist, or Orleanist, or Republican, 
is a question of no importance. The vindication on the 

of the nation of the right to determine its own action, 
and shape its own future, must in the nature of things pre- 
cede any special exercise of this right. Had the Liberal 
Union triumphed at Toulon, it would have spoken well 
for the growth of political intelligence among the French 

le. That it has failed to do so does not deprive the 
dection of a real significance of its own. In spite of all the 
oficial influence which we may be sure was brought to bear 
yon a contest to which the Government attached so much 
importance, the Imperialist candidate polled 1,500 votes less, 
and the Opposition candidate 3,800 votes more, than in 
1865. More than this, the number of absentees—who 
were certainly not Imperialists—was great enough to have 
tumed the result the other way; and though the fact of 
their abstention showed the strength of the disintegrating 
dement in the Liberal Union, the Emperor can hardly derive 
wmixed satisfaction from this consideration. In one depart- 
ment at least, Imperialism is only sustained by the inability 
of its antagonists to unite their forces against it. It is com- 
pélled, for the first time, to play the part of a Government by 
suferance. ‘The eagerness with which every censure upon 
the Emreror is welcomed is another sign of the decreasing 
hold which Bonapartism has upon the French people. The 
assailants of the Imperial system have hitherto been found in 
the journals in which educated writers addressed educated 
readers. ‘The scope of the attack has now been suddenly 
widened, and the change has been followed by a proportionate 
increase in official sensitiveness. A Government which rests 
on universal suffrage has been able to listen with tolerable 
composure to the criticism of M. Weiss or M. Prevost 
ParapoL, M. Forcape or M. Joun Lemoine. It has not been 
equally successful in enduring the lampoons of M. Rocurerorr 
aud his numerous imitators. 


EXTRADITION, 


HIGHLY competent Committee of the House of Commons 
lately made a Report on the subject of extradition of 
criminals, which will probably serve as the basis of legislation 
in the next Session. ‘The exceptional position of England in 
teation to this subject is illustrated by the small number 
of extradition treaties which have been concluded with 
foreign States. France, Denmark, and the United States 
are the only Powers with whom compacts on the part of 
England exist, while France has as many as filty-three 
treaties with different Governments. Colonial arrange- 
ments for the delivery and recovery of criminals have been 
made by Malta with the Kingdom of Italy, and by some 
of the West India colonies with the neighbouring Republics. 
Aconvention with Prussia, negotiated by Lord RusskLt and 
Count Bernstorrr, was defeated by the refusal of the House 
of Commons to pass the necessary Act; and the American 
Government has declined to enlarge the terms of the Treaty of 
1843, on the general ground that it was not consistent with 
¢ dignity of the United States to enter upon any arrange- 
ment which depended for its validity on the discretion of a 
foreign Legislature. ‘The treaty with France was denounced a 
year or two since by the French Government, because its 
Provisions had been rendered inoperative by the refusal of 
glish justices to accept copies of foreign depositions without 
Proof of their conformity with the original documents. Sir 
Homas Henry was consequently commissioned to visit Paris, 
or the purpose of examining the details of French procedure ; 
and on his recommendation an Act was passed to make 
certified copies of the depositions evidence in all cases of ex- 
tadition. ‘The comparative isolation of England is entirely 
taused by a rigid adherence to the national rules of evidence, 
and to the laws which protect personal liberty. The jealousy 
of Parliament has been perhaps unnecessarily aroused on behalf 
o political exiles, who, with some exceptions, are not really 
&xposed to danger of reclamation by their respective Govern- 
rw After the rebuff experienced in 1864 by Prussia, no 
ee Power is likely to enter into negotiations for a treaty 
€xtradition, unless the English Government has previously 


cbtained full powers to conclude the necessary stipulations. if 


the Report of the Committee is approved, a general Act will 
be passed by which the Crown will be enabled, under certain 
restrictions, to declare by Order in Council that 

accused of the crimes ennumerated in the Act shall be sur- 
rendered to any foreign Government with which agreements 
of extradition may be concluded. It is also proposed that the 
lists of crimes included in the existing treaties should be con- 
siderably extended; nor can the propriety of the change be 
disputed, since commercial frauds in the nature of embezzle- 
ment are not included in the treaty with the United States. 
The American Congress passed an Act in 1848 providing for 
the due execution of any convention or treaty of extradition 
which might be concluded by the Government with any 
foreign Power, and all the treaties which have been since that 
time executed have consequently been independent of legisla- 
tive confirmation. 


Although the French Government has been satisfied for the 
present with the Act for admitting copies of depositions, no 
Continental State approves of the English doctrine that the 
warrant of extradition can only be granted on evidence which 
would, if the crime had been committed in England, have 
justified the magistrate in sending the case for trial. The 
Select Committee has not proposed to relax the rule, and 
perhaps it would be impossible to obtain the consent of Par- 
liament to the modification of the existing practice; but it is 
contended, on plausible grounds, that the foreign warrant of 
arrest ought to be regarded as a sufficient ground of extra- 
dition. Mr. Neate proposed another draft of Report, founded 
on the principle that the criminal process of one country 
ought to be allowed to take effect in another, “ subject only to 
“ conditions the same in kind, if not in degree, which are 
“ now required to give effect in Surrey to the warrant of a 
“ justice of Middlesex.” Having probably ascertained that 
his Report would not be adopted by the Committee, Mr. 
Neate took the opportunity of placing on record an elaborate 
and able argument in support of a liberal theory of extradi- 
tion. There is much to be said in favour of his proposal, 
which corresponds to the general practice of the Governments 
of Europe. ‘The Committee may perhaps have thought that it 
was safer to proceed more slowly; or they may have believed, 
with much reason, that it would be useless to provoke the pre- 
judices which induced a former House of Commons to neutralize 
the Prussian convention. All the witnesses examined before the 
Committee, including M. Treit?, a member of the Parisian Bar, 
insisted on the futility of the apprehension that criminal charges 
might be preferred for the purpose of obtaining the extradition 
of political offenders. The French Government has always 
professed to consider the exemption of political offenders as an 
undisputed rule; but there are mixed cases in which a serious 
difference of opinion might arise. It would be admitted that 
assassination is not properly a political crime, and that a 
homicide perpetrated in the course of an insurrection isyon 
the other hand, a political act ; but M. Tretr called attention 
to the further distinction between homicide committed without 
personal motives, and the deliberate act of killing, during ,a 
disturbance, a Sovereign, a Minister, or a person obnoxious 
to private vengeance. Monseigneur Arrre, Archbishop of 
Paris, was killed by the insurgents of 1848, not in prosecution 
of their military designs, but because he was a prelate of the 
Church. ‘The authors of the crime were justly regarded by 
the French Court as murderers; but if they had escaped to 
a foreign country it might have been contended that their 
offence, however atrocious, was strictly political. Another 
doubt might have arisen in the case of Lepru-Roiuiy, who 
was accused of complicity in the plot of Tisaup1, and in the 
case of BernarpD, who was said to be similarly connected 
with the attempt of Orsini. The French Government de- 
manded the extradition of BerNnarp on the suggestion that he 
was, by a legal fiction, constructively present at the spot 
where the crime of which he was alleged to be an accomplice 
was committed; but as Bernarp had, in fact, never left Eng- 
lish soil, it was properly held that he must be tried, if at all, 
in England. To prevent disputes, the Committee judiciously 
recommend that the Government from which the surrender is 
demanded shall in all cases decide without appeal whether 
the offence is political. It would be perfectly reasonable to 
withhold immunity from persons guilty of assassination, or 
of attempts to murder the members of foreign Governments. 
If the assassins of Mr. Lixcotn had escaped to England, it 
would have been highly undesirable to refuse to surrender them 
to the United States, because they were probably influenced 
by political motives. The Canadian Government might have 
been accused of straining the definition of political crime 
when it refused to surrender the persons who committed the 
raid on St. Albans, under a commission from the Confederate 
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Government; but the soundness of the decision was established 
by the judgment of an American Court in a similar case, 
that the commission removed such acts from the catalogue of 
ordinary crimes. On the whole, it would be the best plan 
to make the Government of the country where the demand is 
preferred the sole judge of the nature of the act, and of the 
expediency of insisting on its political character. 

When the question whether offences are political is once 
satisfactorily disposed of, the whole subject of extradition 
becomes perfectly simple. An alien swindler or a murderer 
is not so valuable a possession as to render it desirable to 
a or impede the re-exportation of the commodity. Mr. 

AMMOND of the Foreign Office was inclined to pass a general 
Act of Parliament for unconditional extradition, leaving it to 
foreign States to consider whether the advantage of retaining 
English criminals was a sufficient objection to the concession 
of reciprocity. If burglars, pickpockets, and vulgar murderers 
were the only fugitives from justice, it would be highly con- 
venient to leave them in the territories of Governments which 
declined to return them to their native jurisdictions; but 
clerks and fraudulent bankrupts who abscond with large sums 
belonging to employers or creditors are encouraged by the 
prospect of impunity to be acquired by crossing the Channel 
or the Atlantic. Recent practice has favoured the conclusion 
of treaties of commerce, although economical purists prefer 
singlehanded legislation, and by analogy it may be urged 
that the rogues of one country ought to be bartered for their 
equals in another. It is safest to punish crime even at the 
cost of some inconvenience, and the plan proposed by the 
Select Committee will probably induce foreign Powers to 
make suitable arrangements with the English Government 
for the mutual surrender of criminals. ‘There is a pre- 
cedent for the scheme in the clauses of the Merchant 
Shipping Act which provided for the surrender of 
deserters from merchant-ships, and the Act of Congress of 
1848 may be quoted as an independent authority. If 
the recommendations of the Committee are embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, the concessions suggested by Mr. Neate 
will probably be postponed for some years; but the true 
principle of extradition would involve a recognition of the 
validity of foreign criminal process, If a Frenchman 
is charged with a crime committed in France on grounds 
which under the French law are sufficient, it seems un- 
necessary to require that, before he is surrendered to the 
justice of his country, he should also be shown to be 
liable to be sent for trial according to English rules of 
evidence. In civil matters the judgment of a competent 
Court on a question within its jurisdiction is regarded as 
conclusive by foreign tribunals; and as long as the rights 
of English subjects are not affected, it would seem reason- 
able that the same recognition should be accorded to foreign 
criminal process. In simpler times, before treaties of extra- 
dition were invented, the English Government assumed to 
itself the power of handing over foreign criminals to the 
authorities of their own country ; nor were political offenders 
always exempted from the risk of extradition. One of the 
curious episodes in the career of BEAUMARCHAIS was a mission to 
England in search of a Frenchman who had published a libel 
on Louis XV., and although his attempts were unsuccessiul, he 
asked and received the assistance of the London police. It is 
still usual to obtain the extradition of criminals as a favour, 
from States which are under no obligation to surrender 
them; but it would be more convenient to regulate inter- 
national duties by treaty, as long as there is no rule of public 
law universally accepted. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE, 


GIL must in one sense have anticipated the doings of the 
Telegraph when he described the natural history of Kumour, 
There are in both cases the same gigantic and portentous pro- 
portions, the same exaggeration, and the same unveracity ; but 
Rumour of old had a growth. The wondrous tale expanded 
as it sped from city to city, and raised its soaring head to 
the stars; but the modern Rumour leaps off the wires some- 
thing more than full-grown, and, like a collapsing balloon, 
descends shrivelled and attenuated to the sober sphere of fact 
and experience. We all trust that such may be the case with 
the terrible announcement which has reached us purporting 
to be the account of an earthquake which, if all that is 
told us is true, excedes in horror, and in loss of life and pro- 
perty, nearly all the natural convulsions which history re- 
cords. We are, from experience of telegrams, disposed to a 
little incredulity, and the childlike faith which was imposed 
upon by the myth of the submersion of Tortola doubts at 


least the details of the fiery narrative of this frightfy 
Peruvian calamity. The channel through which the ney, 
reaches us is suspicious; and whether or not it be that the 
Telegraph across the ocean is infected with the local ten 

to inflated language, and with the same super) love of vasty 
and completeness, when dealing with figures, which characterize, 
the Great Republic, it is certain that news from Washi 
and New York does not at once commend itself to our yp. 
hesitating acceptance. One thing is clear, that little reliang 
can be placed on the cypher which announces the actual Jog 
of human life, and still less upon the ambitious figure whid, 
already appraises the loss of property. There is a roundneg 
about these particular statements which must be unhistorica) 
The estimate of three hundred million dollars—neither More 
nor less—and thirty thousand victims, is not only suspicious 
but, on the face of it, unveracious. The enumerator myy 
have been skilled in the rule of three; at least so we 
when we find the triple element present in either sup: 
and his poetical mind must have been lingering on th 
arng tpuwtma when he dwelt on the same unvarying multiple 
for the particulars of the calamity. When the range of 
destruction is stated to have reached over twelve hundrej 
miles, statistics must have attained a wonderful degree of 
exactness and completeness in those wild South American ani 
Equatorial regions if, in a few days, amid the havoc and terror 
of the devastation, anything like a trustworthy account o 
the ruin and loss can be attained. Dismissing, therefore, fe 
the present any reliance upon the alleged particulars of this 
terrible news, we must, it is to be feared, admit the grea 
event itself. However reduced, as all such things are sur 
to be by the sober inquiries of reason and fact, there is m 
ground for impugning the probable magnitude of this hug 
convulsion of the globe. 

Those Equatorial regions are the well-known ground upon 
which the old brute forces are still at work. Everything is 
on the largest scale because force and motion are in that 
central zone of earth most active. The vastness of the mou- 
tains and largeness of the rivers are so stupendous becaus 
the power which lifts up and splinters the Andes and Cor- 
dilleras is still so active. Here we find ourselves in what 
is in every sense another, if it is rather an old than anew, 
world, where the ancient Titanic powers and agencies have not 
yet lost their supreme powers of destruction and re-creation. 
In these cooler regions the forces which upheaved the Alpsand 
the Caucasus—if upheaved is the right terni—have long since 
died away; but along the line of the Equator, in those Ame 
rican regions, and even in Java, we may even now see some- 
thing, though in reduced proportions, of the working of those 
grand cataclysms which were in fullest activity before histo 
rical time began, or before man was. But if, on the one hand, 
that event which takes place under our own eyes in Pen 
carries us backward to times which were before humm 
records commence, it seems, on the other hand, to abridge 
that immense antiquity which we used to connect with extant 
evidences of civilization and the works of man in the Wester 
hemisphere. he forlorn and shattered cities of Centnl 
America, scarcely distinguishable to the keen search of our 
trained archeologists amidst their own shapeless ruins and the 
profuse vegetation with which kindly nature conceals the 
destruction of human things, need not be so very old, 
when we ourselves see a dozen seats of civilization over- 
whelmed in a single day which is our own day. Uxmal and 
Palenque have succumbed, it may be, to the same physical 
stroke which has just now levelled Arequipa and Iquique, and 
perhaps at no such very remote period. Had the civilization 
of ancient Peru and Mexico been of the same sort as olf 
own, those old temples and palaces too might have been re- 
built, again to be destroyed, as these cities of that treacherous 
coast will be restored, only, it may be, to meet a 
destruction. 

Passing on from the physical considerations which the sub- 
ject suggests, and descending from sublime views on the nat 
forces which, perhaps analogous to these, may have reduced tle 
moon to that ghastly spectacle of lifeless desolation which it seems 
to present—or which, taking another view, may be thro 
undiscoverable agencies destined in countless cycles of ages 
make it the scene of some form of life or intelligence icol- 
ceivable to ourselves, of which the planets may be even now 
the home—there are more familiar reflections which presett 
themselves. After all, we are most concerned, not with the 
cosmical history of planets, but with ourselves and with humat 
things. The interest of natural phenomena is chiefly § 
they regard man. We are human creatures, and not only 
the preper study of mankind man, but all other considert- 
tions of nature’ fail to engage our real sympathy exc! 
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affect the human creature. A writer—who, with 
jseworthy research, did what, if we had been compelled 
py the necessities of our craft to write on this subject at 
a hour's notice, we should of course have done, and very 
naturally took down the Encyclopedia, article Earthquakes,” 
and looked through and epitomized the accessible HumBoipt 
on the same subject—said in the 7imes that there is some- 
thing of vegetable rather than animal instinct in the fidelity 
with which man dwelling over the centres of voleanic agency 


shown in the case of the Lisbon earthquake, that there are 
calamities which it is a common duty of the human race 
to alleviate. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


R. GLADSTONE, with that fine sense of fitness which 
he frequently displays, has addressed to a gentleman 


dings with desperate tenacity to his precarious home, The | of the name of Konixson, who practises medicine in the 
ression is picturesyue enough, but it may be doubted respectable town of Dukinfield, a comparison between the re- 


whether this is the true or the whole account of the mutter. 
It is not because the scenery is so lovely, and the majesty of 
nountain and the splendour of vegetation so glorious, that 
man loves, and with the wild energy of love refuses to be , 
from, his beautiful but terrible land. The country— 
we are not followers of Buckie, but there is a truth at 
the root of his generalization—makes man. Just as there 
js a particular home jor the lion and the camel, so there is _ 
a home for this and that variety of man, for this and that 
civilization, for this and that degree of human intelligence. | 
For those wild volcanic regions there are their own human — 
denizens ; for our temperate, cool, and unagitated lands there | 
are the races which alone can make the right use of them. , 
We do not much believe in acclimatization, either of the | 
lower animals or of the ruling animal, man. We doubt | 
about those Australian salmon or blackbirds of New Zealand | 
and the future, just as we doubt about “ the Anglo-Saxon ” | 
multiplying after his kind in the tropics; but we have no 
doubts about tropical man for the tropics, and volcanesque 
man for these volcanic regions. As is the land, so are the | 
dwellers on it. ‘They are not as we are; we shall never | 
beasthey are. Either we shall be transformed if we emigrate | 
there, or we shall cease to be. It is just the reverse of what | 
the old poet told us; anidnum as well as calum, mutant, qui | 
trans mare currunt, When it isa matter of crossing, not the | 
insignificant little Mediterranean lake, but oceans, and half 
the globe. We see something of the same kind of law | 
at work even in communities. How there should ever be | 
amongst ourselves a class of men who spend their lives | 
in coal-mines, or who as an hereditary calling pursue the 
tale of file-grinding or gunpowder-making or rock-blasting, | 
or who love to be weil-sinkers or scavengers, is only to be | 
accounted for by referring the social phenomenon to the 
higher laws of nature. There must be Patagonians and in- 
habitants of Quito, because there is the land of Patagonia and 
ofthe Ecuador, It is not that there is any special and extra- 
ordinary maladie du pays, or love of the soil, inherent in 
mountaineers or dalesmen, or in the dwellers on the volcano 
and the trembling and uncertain earth. The siren is for the 
subterranean lakes; the Ecuadorian for the Ecuador. They 
only love that which they have, and without which they 
would not be what they are—blind, colourless creatures, it 
may be, but suited to their home, and their home suited to 
them. It isa case of animal and material feeling, not of 
woral sentiment and choice; and even should we be disposed 
toadmit the existence of an exceptional patriotism in people 
whose habitat is in these dangerous regions—that is, if 
there is such a special virtue in tropical man, reaching 
higher than the vegetable necessity or instinct by which 
the tree or plant adapts itself to the most treacherous 
and ungrateful spot—such virtue seems to exclude all 
other excellences. It is a curious fact in ethnology that 
sublime scenery and the higher attainments of intellect 
ute seldom, if ever, found together. A genius in the Andes 
ud Alps is rare. Highlanders have been seldom dis- 
tnguished in the fields of literature. Science and art and 
cwilization seek humbler homes. The earliest centres of man- 
kind are to be found in the flats and level plains. Nature in 
her most sublime scats seems to dwarf the human animal in 
all that makes his chief excellence. It may be that the nobler 
wature of our race is in some way incompatible with the 
woblest scenery. Those magnificent lands have been, aud 
still are, though in another form, the refuge or the home of 
debasing superstitions; and though, as men, we cannot refuse 
our sympathy with all that is human, and though this fright- 
fl calamity must have produced a vast amount of suffering, 
% 18 something to reflect that races of the highest civi- 
ation are spared such special disasters. While the intensity 
A the suffering must necessarily be modified by the con- 
“iousness of the irail tenure under which life is held in 
those dangerous regivns, it must be ours to show the better 


: 
ae of our superior culture and religion. At present 


e destruction his had its grotesque results in a fall of 
renee, Securities and a rise in the price of guano. It 
‘ans tor Envropean liberality and charity to show, as was | 


, spective financial achievements of himself and of his successors. 


Mr. Rosinson and his neighbours at Dukinfield may be ex- 
cused if their opinions are biassed in favour of an illustrious 
correspondent who makes the town and its doctor suddenly 
famous. No country medical practitioner would be so rude 
as to refer his affable informant to the detailed answers to the 
same statement which have been published by the CuanceLLor 
of the Excuequer and General Pret. More habitual students 
of political aflairs are well aware that Mr. GLapsTone is less 
happy as a writer than as a speaker. The Ropixson letter 
does injustice both to himself and to the objects of his attack, 
by the confusion of undisputed siatements with implied argu- 
ments which have been already answered. There is no doubt 
either that the expenditure has received large additions within 
two years, or that part of the increase was justifiable and neces- 
sary. When Mr. Guapsroxe refuses to credit his opponents 
with the cost of breechloaders or increased pay to the rank 
and file of the army, he gratifics his own feeling of irritation 
at the cost of impairing the confidence which would naturally 
be inspired by his authority and experience. It is unfortunate 
that his temper should, in the healthy retreat of Penmaenmaur, 
from which he dates his letter, be so far disturbed that he 
constantly describes the Ministers by the invidious name of 
Tories. As the party calls itself Conservaiive, ordinary 
courtesy would require the Liberal leader to abstain, in public 
commuuications, from the use of a designation which is in- 
tended as a more or less opprobrious nickname, It is true 
that both titles are equally intelligible, and that the prefer- 
ence of the less respectiul phrase illustrates the character, not 
of the present Government, but of the angry writer. When, 
less than ten years ago, Mr. GLapstone was canvassing in» 
Flintshire for a supporter of Lord Dersy’s Government, 
he probably described the candidate with whom he so 
heartily sympathized, not as a Tory, but as a Conserva- 
tive. When Mr. Guapstone puts himself in the wrong 
by want of candour and civility, his conduct is entirely 
gratuitous. The greatest of living financiers lias no reason 
to fear the rivalry either of the Prime Minister, who possesses 
no special fiscal knowledge, nor of the CuanceLor of the 
Excuequer, who is still a novice and a subordinate; but it is 
only a calm and unimpassioned statesman who knows when 
he can afford to be fuir. It is not improbable that, if Mr. 
GLavstone had been in office instead of Mr. Disrae.i, his 
minute and comprehensive knowledge, and his laudable 
desire of saving, would have enabled him to avoid a portion 
of the recent increase of the Estimates; but if he had refused 
to incur the expenditure which Lord Hartineton announced 
in 1865 as impending, he would have been guilty of a groxs 
breach of duty. 

For Mr. Rosrnson’s information Mr. GLapsTone compares the 
Estimates and expenditure, exclusive of the charge for the Debt, 
of five years previous to his resignation, with the correspond- 
ing items for 1866, 1867, and 1808. In 1862 the expenditure 
Was 43,070,000l.; in 1865, 39,680,000/.; and in 1868 the 
Estimates have risen again to 42,870,000/. Mr. GLapsTone 
forgets that his tenure of office lasted, not for five, but for seven 
years; and that in 1860 he spent between 46,000,000/, and 
47,000,0001., and in 1861 nearly 45,000,000/, The omission is 
the more unlucky because he reminds Mr. Rosinson that the 
Tory Government, as he calls it, incurred successive deficits 
in 1867 and 1868, whereas in the last five years of his own 
administration the Budget always displayed a surplus. In 
the same unfortunate years there was an increase of the 
Income-tax, which Mr. GLapstone had left at the rate of four- 


| pence in the pound. If the years 1860 and 1861 had been 


included, it would have appeared that the deficit was larger 
than in 1867 and 1868, although there was in the earlier 
period no Abyssinian war ; and in 1860 Mr. GLapsionE pro- 
posed an increase of the Income-tax. It may be admitted 
that the present Government has, in the Budgets of 1867 
and 1868, displayed a want of foresight and of firmness. 1t 
was a mistake to apply the small surplus of the spring of 
1867 to the conversion of Consols into Terminable Aunuities, 
and, both on financial and on political grounds, the cost of the 
Abyssinian war would have been most advantageously pro- 
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vided for by a loan; but in both cases the Government 
deferred to the opinion of Mr. Giapsrone, who would 
probably have defeated any alternative proposal. In a con- 
cluding summary Mr. Giapstone alleges that “the policy of 
“ the Liberal party has been to reduce the public charges, and to 
“ keep the expeuditure within the Estimates, and as a result 
“to diminish the taxation of the country and the Nationa! 
“Debt; that the policy of the Tory Government since they 
“ took office in 1866 has been to increase the public charges, 
“and to allow the departments to spend more than the Estimates, 
“ and as a result to create deficits, and to render reduction of 
“ taxation impossible. Which policy will the country prefer ?” 
The medical gentlemen and other inhabitants of Dukinfield 
and the country in general will of course prefer economy and 
reduction of taxes to extravagance, but the most provincial 
of politicians can scarcely believe that the contrast is fairly 
stated, Even if the whole increase of the Estimates since 
1865 were struck out of the account, the Abyssinian war 
would have prevented any Government from reducing taxa- 
tion; nor is it altogether ingenuous to compare the years 
symbolized by Puaraon’s lean kine with five previous years 
of unprecedented plenty. That a Liberal statesman who in- 
troduced seven successive Budgets should speak of “ the five 
“ Liberal Budgets” is the more surprising because Mr. GLAD- 
svone’s greatest financial scheme was one of the two which are 
omitted. He is inaccurate in stating that “ the five Liberal 
“ Budgets gave the country reductions of taxation on wine 
“and paper,” for the Wine-duties were remodelled in 1860, 
and the excise on paper was abolished in 1861. The reason 
ior omitting the first two years of his administration is not 
that he is asliamed of his policy during that time, but that it 
suits his present purpose to treat large estimates and deficits 
as conclusive proois of extravagance and incapacity. For his 
own performances of the same kind he will be prepared on 
occasion with a sufiicient apology, but it is convenient to 
propagate evainst his adversaries the fallacy that an un- 
explained balance-sheet may be a conclusive proof of mal- 
administration. 


No persons have so much reason to complain of Mr. GLap- 
stone’s sophistical vehemence as the sincere and impartial 
admirers of his financial career. It was a great service to the 
country to reduce taxes to the amount of 13,580,000/., 
although it is not true that taxation was dimiuished to the 
same amonnt. If the remaining taxes were suihcicutly elastic 
to replace a diminution of filty per cent. in the rate imposed, the 
amount of taxation—or, in another word, of revenue—would 
not be in any degree affected; but Mr. GLAps1onr’s meaning 
is sufliciently intelligible, and he has never excelled as a 
writer in verbal accuracy. The excess of revenue over 
expenditure in the period from 1862 to 1866, applied to the 
reduction of the public debt, was no less than 12,850,000/, 
It is highly characteristic of Mr. GLapstone’s controversial 
character that he treats 1866 sometimes as a Liberal, 
and sometimes as a Tory year. The excess of expenditure 
over estimates in that year is attributed to the Tories, and 
the excess of revenue over expenditure to the Liberals. 
The fact was that the original Estimates were insufficient, and 
that it became necessary to ask for additional votes at the 
close of the Session. It was Mr. GLapstone’s great merit to 
select for reduction or abolition the taxes which most seriously 


interfered with prosperity and industry. The reduction of 


expenditure in the later years of Lord PaLmerston, and under 
Lord Russet, was the effect rather of fortune than of wisdom. 
it might have occurred to a less impetuous disputant that 
there was more room for reduction in 46,000,000/. than in 
39,000,cool., und that the process of saving cannot be repeated 
in the same items of outlay. With a trifling exception the 
present Government has had no opportunity of competing with 
Mr. GLavsToNneE in the reduction of taxes, and it is therefore 
impossible to say whether a judicious selection would have 
been made amongst claimants for relief. Mr. GLADSTONE com- 
mitted an oversight in not removing or largely modifying the 
taxes on locomotion; and in one of his sudden outbursts he 
censured himself by implication for not having abolished the 
shilling duty on corn. When he was a responsible Minister 
ue would scarcely have made the wild statement that this duty 
prevented England from becoming the corn dep6t of the 
world, as he well knew that corn reimported in the same 
vottoms was exempt from duty, and that he could at any mo- 
ment have passed an Act for the admission of corn into bond. 
iu a former discussion of the same question in these columns, 
it Was erroneously stated that corn might at present be 
vonded ; and the mistake has since been pointed out in a pub- 


cation called the Financial Reformer, with the addition of 


uuch strong language, which in no way impairs the sound- 


ness of the correction. With an awkward ingenuity yy 
Guapstone has rested his attack on the Government uno, 
the weakest grounds, instead of dwelling on the deta; 

merits of his own financial policy. ‘The comparison of 
one large sum with another proves little or nothing unt 
all the circumstances of either case are fully eXamined, 
Possessing unequalled knowledge of public business, My 
GiapsTone might, if he had undertaken the task, probably 
have discovered errors in the statements or inferences 
of Mr. Warp Hunt and Gencral Peet, although Lord Hyp. 
TINGTON modestly transferred the task of constructing a reply 
to Mr. Cuitpers or to Mr. Giapstone himself. The bar 
recapitulation of the original charges almost amounts to ay 
admission of the justice of Mr. Hunt's explanation, and, i 
there was nothing more instructive to state, Mr. Rosiysoy of 
Dukinfield might, with the rest of the community, have beep 
allowed to judge of the controversy as it previously stood, 
It is odd that the most refining, if not the most subtle, of 
intellects should be contented with crude citations of grog 
sums, when a minute examination of the arguments on the 
other side could alone have thrown light on the discussion, 


THE REGISTRATIONS. 


A* far as regards the registration of voters claiming unde 
the new franchises, the determination of their qualifica. 
tions might almost as well have been referred to the Common 
Pleas in the first instance. The Revising Barristers employed 
under the Registration Act of last Session are so numerous that 
it is impossible for them to act with anything approaching to 
concord, and the consequence is that each man distrusts his 
decision upon any unascertained point, and allows a case for 
appeal as a matter of course. When the lists have been gone 
through, the gentlemen employed in revising them may take 
eredit for having prepared a good deal of work for the 
superior Court. At present it does not seem that their part 
in the formation of the electoral rolls will be more distin- 
guished than this. The most interesting, if not the mos 
important, question which has arisen in the course of the 
sittings has been the claim of women to vote. Either 
because they thought it a good joke, or because they held 
advanced opinions upon the political capacity of the female 
sex, or because they have genuinely interpreted the Act in 
this sense, the overscers seem in a good many instances 
to have included women in the lists. As yet the claim 
has been disallowed in every opposed case, though it cannot 
be said that the grounds on which the Revising Barrister 
proceeded were always very conclusive. In one case he 
“simply said, ‘I shall take no notice of that claim.’” Without 
wishing to limit unnecessarily the discretionary power attach- 
ing to his office, we may perhaps say that this mode of treat- 
ment would have come with better grace from a more 
experienced judge. An unsupported opinion necessarily 
depends for its value on the estimate which the public has 
formed of the person who delivers it; and, so far as we know, 
the world has still to make up its mind about the qualifications 
of Mr. Le Breron. Of the two, however, no reason at all is 
better than a hopelessly bad one. It seems, however, that the 
Barrister who presides in the Westminster Registration Coutt 
does not take this view. In coming to the conclusion “that 
“ women are not included in the Act,” we have little doubt 
he was right; but he was moved by his evil genius to give # 
the foundation of his opinion the rejection by the House o 
Commons of Mr. Miutu’s proposal to substitute the worl 
“person” for the word “man.” If the intention of the 
Legislature is to be inferred from the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, it will be necessary in future to bind 
up the portion of Hansard containing the debates on the 
Bill with every copy of the Act as passed, and a neW 
and extensive field will thus be opened for conflicting 
judicial interpretations, It is not always easy to impo 
sense into the words of an Act of Parliament, but the difl- 
culty will be indefinitely increased if it is necessary, by 
way of preliminary, to give consistency to the decisious“ 
a Committee. The common-sense view of the questi? 
found, however, a better equipped champion in Mr. PuiLuits 
the Revising Barrister for Mid-Surrey. He discovers suthat 
indication of the intention of the Legislature that, o 
Representation of the People Act, “ man” should not include 
“woman” in the language and purport of the Act itself. *° 
one has contended that women are included under the 7 
Reform Act, inasmuch as the Interpretation Act of the 13 : 
and 14th Vicr. does not apply to Acts then in existence. | 
it is expressly provided that ‘the Representation of the Peop® 
Act is to be read together, and construed as one, with 
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Act. Consequently, if women are included under 

the Act of 1867, the Legislature must have intended to give 
to such women as possess the new qualifications 

by it, while denying them to such women as possess 

the qualifications created by the Act of 1832; and must 
have intended, moreover, to do this at the very time it was 
ing that the two Acts should be read as one. There 

gan be little doubt that Mr. Painuirs has rightly interpreted 
the mind of Parliament, and that his decision will be ulti- 


mately confirmed. 
As the Court of Common Pleas will no doubt be guided by 
ly legal considerations, very little will be gained by that 
isplay of zeal on the part of the claimants which scems 
go important to Miss Brecker. This energetic lady, who ap- 
ed at the Manchester Court on behalf of 5,780 would-be 
dectors of her own sex, was not content with a solitary appeal. 
She pressed the Revising Barrister to grant a case in each of 
the eight townships into which Manchester is divided. The 
fact that the question to be decided would be precisely the 
game in all the cases she passed over as irrelevant. “If each 
“township were represented, it would show the earnestness of 
“women in the matter.” Miss Becker apparently confounds 
an appeal to a superior Court with a petition to Parliament, 
and supposes that, as the number of signatures gives im- 
rtance to the oue, the number of times the same point 
js raised must needs give importance to the other. It must 
be set down to her credit, however, that she understands 
that “when one case is heard and decided, that will rule 
“the others.” We should not have been surprised if an 
advocate who insists upon lodging eig)t appeals on the same 
point had stood out for her right to argue each appeal sepa- 
rately. Miss Brcker’s subsequent proceedings showed that 
she had prepared herself for the worst. When the claim was 
disallowed, she did her best to keep one woman at least on the 
lists by an amusingly transparent quibble. When the name 
of “Mary Boppy ” was struck off, Miss Becker rose to demand 
proof that the claimant was not a man. The fact of the 
Christian name being Mary she altogether declined to accept 
asconclusive. It was not, she reminded the Barrister, “ an 
“uncommon thing for Roman Catholics, especially in France, 
“to give the name of Mary to boys.” What Miss Beckrr 
expected to gain by the appearance of a stray Mary or two 
on the register, it is diflicult to see. She did not perhaps 
consider that, if Mary Boppy’s name had been retained on 
the ground of her being possibly a man, she would have had 
tokeep up the uncertainty by voting in clothes which might 
possibly be those of a male person. 


Ifthe new lodger qualification had failed to give rise to a 
large number of objections it would scarcely have answered 
the expectations which the Conservatives entertained of it 
when they consented to its incorporation into the Reform Bill. 
A lodger is required to make a formal claim in order to his 
name being inserted on the register, and the question at once 
arose in what way the validity of this claim must be esta- 
blished. The Liberal agent usually contended that the signa- 
ture of the claimant should be taken as suflicient unless the 
objectors could prove that it was not genuine. The general 
opinion of the Metropolitan Revising Barristers, however, was 
against this view, and accordingly evidence was required in 
all cases both of the signature of the claimant and of the 
truth of the matters alleged in the claim. What evidence 
has been required it would be impossible to say, without 
giving a detailed narrative of each day’s proceedings in all the 

urts. No two Revising Barristers seem to have been 
agreed upon the point, and each of them has usually declared, 
upon taking his seat in the morning, that he should not insist 
on the same evidence as he had demanded on the previous 
day, In the Westminster Court there has been a running 

ion as to what weekly payment is the proper equivalent of 
aclear annual value of 10/. On the first day Mr. Sentor pro- 
nounced that a rent of 4s. 6d. a week, or 11/. 148. a year, did 
Rot answer this description. He rested his decision on the 
lea that the 10. must be a clear income accruing to the 
dlord, after deducting, in respect of the rooms let, the 
Proper proportion of the rates payable on the house. On 
the following day, however, Mr. Senior admitted that in in- 
‘isting on a rent of more than 4s. 6d. weekly he had drawn 
the line too high, and ultimately declared himself ready to 
eccept even 4s. a week as making up the required “ clear 
yearly value” of 10/. Whether this was done on the ground 

t no deduction ought to be made for the proportion of 
tates, or on the ground that the surplus—exactly 8s.—which 4s. 
yo leaves out of 10/. a year was sufficient, was left unsettled 
or another night. On Wednesday, however, Mr. Senior 
made up his mind that the former was the correct view, 


though he granted a case for appeal. The question has been 
decided in the same way at Bristol, where tlic Revising Barrister 
very reasonably held that the object of lodger franchise is 
simply to provide a money test of the elector’s respectability. 
Obviously this test remains the same whether the landlord 
pockets the whole rent or pays away half of it to the tax- 
collector. 


It is very evident that, if the lodger franchise is to be much 
more than a dead letter, some alteration must be made in the 
mode in which the names are placed on the register. The 
requisition of personal attendance in support of the claim 
means in most cases the loss of a day’s wages, there)»y creating 
an additional qualification in the nature of a direct tax; nor is 
it always easy for the class of people who pay 4s. a week for 
their rooms to find an acquaintance who has the time and 
inclination which will make him an available witness to the 
truth of the claimant’s statement. In Scotland the pro- 
cess is facilitated by the existence of an official whose duty 
it is to see that every 10l. lodger of twelve months’ standing 
has his name inserted in the rate-book, from whence it is 
transferred as a matter of course to the list of voters. If a 
similar practice prevailed in England, the appearance of a 
lodger’s name on the register might be accepted as sufliciently 
establishing his possession of the necessary qualification, unless 
the fact was disputed, and evidence alleged to disprove it. 
In that case, of course, the matter would have to be gone into 
as at present, and it might be well to check vexatious chal- 
lenges by empovering the Revising Barrister to give the 
claimant compensation for his loss of time at the expense of 
the person preferring the objection. There is no wisdom in 
giving with one hand what we withhold with the other; and 
avoidable restrictions on the exercise of a franchise which has 
been formally conceded can only serve to generate ill-will 
against those who have the credit of imposing them. 


GREECE AND TURKEY, 
_ state and prospects of the Cretan insurrection have 
been minutely and faithfully described in our own 
columns, and also in the Athens correspondence of the 


Times. The best informed and most dispassionate friends” 


of the Greek race evidently regard with vexation and 
disapproval the efforts which are made to sustain the re- 
volt. The war, if it can still be called a war, has assumed a 
chronic form, for the Turkish troops permanently occupy the 
low country and the neighbourhood of the military posts; 
while the insurgent mountaineers, only occasionally disturbed 
in their own fortresses, watch for opportunities of inflicting 
loss on straggling parties of the enemy. The desultory hos- 
tilities which are protracted under the instigation of the 
Committee at Athens are principally mischievous to the inha- 
bitants of the districts controlled by the insurgents; for the 
armed bands must be fed, and in ordinary cases they can only 
draw supplies from the Christian villages. 'The Mahometan 
Cretans, whom Greek journalists’ always stigmatize as Turks, 
are exposed to double hardship, as they have to support the 
garrisons which protect them, and to undergo the occasional 
ravages of their Christian neighbours. Within two years the 
population of the island has been greatly reduced, and the 
condition of the exiles on the mainland of Greece is not 
encouraging. It is impossible to calculate the duration of a 
revolt which could only be suppressed by wholesale extermina- 
tion. The Cretan levies are not even irregular troops, but 
bodies which assemble and disperse, according to their own 
inclination, under petty local chiefs. When there is no expe- 
dition in prospect, and no immediate necessity for defensive 
measures, the insurgents are not distinguished by uniform or 
armament from the general population. On the other hand, 
it is highly improbable that any impression should be made on 
the Turkish occupation of the settled part of the island. The 
protected Christian villages, even when they sympathize with 
their insurgent countrymen, will not incur the risk of taking 
part in the rebellion. A pacification might probably be 
effected on equitable terms, if foreign agents would cease to 
hold out promises of political complications which might lead 
to European intervention. The weakness of the Hellenic 
Government must have long since disclosed itself to the advo- 
cates of annexation, for the entire struggle has brought discredit 
almost equally on Greece and on Turkey. The annexation 
of Crete might perhaps have been advantageous if it had been 
accomplished, but the abortive enterprise has discredited the 
Greek race in the opinion of the rest of the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey. 

It is not known whether the disturbances in Bulgaria are 
serious, but it is stated that the Turkish troops have thus far 
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direct complicity with the attempted insurrection. His de- 
mand that the protecting Governments should either restrain 
their client, or allow the Suttan to protect himself, would be 
thought unanswerable if it were preferred on behalf of a 
Christian State ; but Mahometans are not entitled to justice, 
being at the same time heterodox and weak. If the Christians 
of the Northern provinces were really combined in resistance 
to the Government, their numbers, probably recruited from 
Servia and Roumania, would give the Porte grave cause for 
alarm. It is certain that no European Power would assist the 
SULTAN to suppress armed disaffection, as long as the States 
which might sympathize with the movement abstained from 
aiding the revolt. Subject races have a right to liberate them- 
selves if they can from a dominion which they may consider 
oppressive ; and almost all politicians anticipate that sooner or 
later the Christian inhabitants of the Turkish Empire will 
establish a superiority corresponding to their numbers and 
comparative intelligence. For the present, however, there 
is a strong presumption that rebels are instigated by foreign 
emissaries, although fortunately the disaffected population is 
not generally anxious to exchange Turkish confusion for the 
more vigorous despotism of Russia. The writer of a pamphlet 
lately published at Bucharest appropriately reminds the 
malcontents of the fate of the Armenian subjects of Persia, 
who, having aided Russia against their own sovereign, 
have since regretted the transfer of their allegiance to 
Russia. The weakness which is common to the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and of Greece is perhaps not an un- 
mixed evil, as it leaves room for political experiments; but 
it is unfortunate that the enlightened statesmen who are the 
chief oflicial advisers of the SutTan are unable to enforce 
the observance of just and equal laws. The maintenance of 
the Ottoman power for the present would be more advan- 
tageous to the mixed population of the Empire than any 
violent change, if only the local administration were made 
tolerably just and equal. An improvement in the character 
of the provincial Governors would be more useful than any 
reform in the laws, and it would be highly expedient to 
employ a larger proportion of Christian functionaries in public 
offices. The Porte is not likely to concede the formation of 
separate Christian regiments, but it seems not impossible 
that the military service should be opened on equal terms to 
the members of all religious bodies. The considerable griev- 
ances which remain after all the legislation of the last twenty 
years furnish excuses for disaffection, and materials for intrigue; 
yet, in Continental Turkey as in Crete, disturbances are not 
necessarily attributable to the spontaneous discontent of in- 
surgents. The obscure outbreaks which have been lately 
reported were announced at Bucharest and Belgrade for many 
months before they commenced, although neither the Servian 
nor the Roumanian Government has any cause of quarrel with 
Turkey. 

The Eastcrn question is now, as at all times, inseparably 
connected with the mutual relations of the Great Powers of 
Europe. The Russian Government has of late not succeeded 
in finding a confederate to aid in any scheme of partition ; for 
France, anticipating the possibility of a conflict with Prussia, 
cannot afford to alienate Austria, and, in spite of political 
sympathy, the Government which represents the German nation 
must inevitably object to the first step which Russian ambi- 
tion would take in a movement southward. To reach 
Turkey, Russia must occupy the region of the lower Danube, 
destroying in her way the nascent independence of a State 
which has lately placed a Prussian Prince on its throne. The 
Pansclavonian agitation which has been directed by Russia 
against Austria and Turkey is peculiarly offensive to German 
fecling; and much irritation has been caused by the recent 
attempts to interfere with the religion and language of the 
German subjects of Russia in the Baltic provinces. Russian 
journalists have for some time past taken every opportunity of 
writing of Prussia in a hostile tone, and it is alleged that, in 
default ofa more congenial ally, the Government of St. Peters- 
burg is meditating the establishment of friendly relations with 
Austria. Evenif the numerous causes of irritation which exist 
between the two Empires could be removed or forgotten, 
Austria could not, without disregard of all sound policy and 
historical tradition, offer facilities for the dismemberment of 
Turkey. The Iungarians would especially deprecate any ap- 
proximation to Russia; and if the Sclavonic subjects of the 
-\ustrian Empire inclined to favour the proposed alliance, their 
(westionable sympathies would excite and justify the suspicion 
of the Government. Despairing of German assistance, Russia 
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and disinterested enterprise. If France is mad enough to go to 
war with Prussia, it is difficult to estimate the encouragement 
which would be afforded to Russian ambition. As long ag 
peace is maintained in Western and Central Europe, Austria 
will certainly reject Russian overtures. 


The policy of England will not be fundamentally modified 
by the leaning of Mr. Giapsrone and some of his future 
colleagues to the interests of the Greeks, and of the other 
Christian subjects of Turkey. No statesman could be more 
entirely exempt than Lord Srantey from any prejudice jn 
favour of Turkey, yet in the Cretan question he has main- 
tained the strict neutrality which would have been observed 
by Lord Patmerston or by the Duke of WELLINGTON. The 
Eastern question is not, likethe problem of Italian independence, 
simple, intelligible, and capable of a definite solution. The 
removal of Austrian supremacy from Italy was, as the result 
has shown, both practicable and beneficial; and until it was 
accomplished, Italian patriots and those who sympathized with 
their efforts had a definite object to pursue. The Turks and 
their Mahometan converts, on the other hand, though they are 
metaphorically said to be only encamped in Europe, are in truth 
a powerful section of a mixed population. Even in Crete, 
although there are no indigenous Turks, many thousands of 
Greeks profess the faith of the Government, and wish to sup- 
port its power. In the Northern provinces, and especially in 
Bosnia, the proportion of Mahometans is much larger than in 
Crete; and although the descendants of the Ottoman con- 
querors may perhaps form but a small minority, religion has 
entirely superseded the distinctions of race in all matters con- 
nected with political feeling. Philanthropy has never yet 
devised any method of satisfying Christian aspirations which 
would not involve the destruction or expulsion of some millions 
of persons holding the dominant creed. Grave reasons of 
public policy dictate resistance to Russian aggression, and per- 
fect abstinence from all intervention in the civil contests which 
mzy probably arise. The best proof of the wisdom of the 
course which has been pursued is the tacit acquiescence of 
nearly all the Continental Powers in a policy which, at 
different times since the beginning of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion, they have all successively disclaimed. The comparison 
of the internal forces which are at work for the maintenance or 
destruction of the Turkish dominion is so uncertain and difi- 
cult that the answer can only be furnished by experience. 
In the meantime the postponement of a conflict may possibly 
prevent the »ecessity of an actual struggle. 


THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS. 


F the International Working Men’s Congress really repre- 
sented the ideas of the class which has been recently 
admitted to the suffrage in England, we might expect some 
very singular projects of legislation m the next Parliament. 
But, like most other bodies that assume the title of Inter- 
national, the Brussels Congress seems to have been com 
of a clique of enthusiasts who, while affecting to represent 
the world, do little more than represent themselves. There 
were Frenchmen whose political philosophy summed itse 
up in a comprehensive hatred of all government, because, 
naturally enough, the Imperial system was not to their taste. 
There were Belgians who seriously believed that working- 
men could stop all war by striking, not for wages, but tor 
peace; and that poverty was to be exterminated by the 
establishment of banks which were to have neither capital 
nor reserve, to charge no interest, to make no profits, and t 
circulate notes which under no circumstances were to be cash 
in gold. There were speculative dreamers from Switzerland, 
and one or two delegates from England with very foreign names, 
who were much disinclined to all that was not practical, but 
were decidedly of opinion that land ought to be common 
property, and that strikes constituted the weapon which Pro- 
vidence had put into the hands of the working-man for * 
regeneration of humanity. It is scarcely likely that any ° 
these notions except the last are very widely diffused - 
the working-classes of any country; but we are not at a 
sure that the one ruling doctrine which was common to 
the rather divergent philosophies which were propounded @ 


the Brussels Congress may not prove to be a really repre 
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gatative idea of the typical working-man throughout the 
world. 
However widely they might differ in other respects, every 
ker of every nation was profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that Humanity and the Proletariat were conter- 
ginous. The denunciations of class-legislation, class-tyranny, 
cass-selfishness, and the rest, were fervid in the extreme when 
directed against pricsts, landlords, kings, governments, 
italists, and even against the Jourgeoisie, but there was not 
we among this advanced knot of regenerators of the world 
gho even affected to have any other object in view than the 
absolute supremacy of his own class, and the utter humiliation 
ofevery other. ‘I'his is a very intelligible, though not a very 
exalted, feeling, and one that at various times has been con- 
icuous in classes that should have been superior to the 
shallow selfishness of these working-men’s delegates. Still, of 
late years, in England at any rate, class feeling has been 
palpably diminishing. In the adjustment of taxation, and in 
many other matters, a Parliament of the rich has ¢onstantly 
legislated in the interest of the poor; a Parliament mainly of 
landlords has abandoned protection for the land; factory 
laws have been passed in the teeth of a few capitalists, but 
not without the support of more; Friendly Society laws 
have been framed, and savings’ banks established to protect 
the little accumulations of thrifty working-men ; and pro- 
bably one-half of our legislation has been directed in some 
shape or other to the benefit of the then unrepresented 
nillions who, according to the Brussels orators, consider their 
mission to be to wage a war of extermination against every 
human being outside of their own class. The same wearing- 
out of class prejudices has shown itself on the social as 
on the political side of modern life. English ecclesiastics 
nolonger set their order before their country, and the old 
mrrowness which entrenched trade within isolated guilds 
is nowhere to be traced, except indeed in the Trades’-unions 
of the class that believes its destiny to be to effect the re- 
generation of mankind. ‘There is nothing very alarming in the 
fact that a number of wholly impracticable projects have had 
resolutions passed in their favour by some fifty members of 
the so-called International Congress; but it is rather a serious 
matter to find how strong a possession the narrowest class- 
feeling has taken of those delegates who profess to represent 
the sentiments of working-men. Class selfishness is not only 
more mischievous than individual selfishness, but more difli- 
cult to eradicate, for there is an air of spurious generosity 
about it that makes it almost impossible to convince its 
apostles that they are guilty of the very offence which they so 
energetically condemn in others. Probably it will take some 
time before our newly-enfranchised workmen learn to recog- 
nise the existence of any one else in the world besides them- 
selves, but if ever they should acquire any considerable share 
of political power, they will, it may be hoped, learn wisdom 
and toleration in the same school which has educated their 
rs. 


Were it not for this rather ugly symptom which made 
itself so prominent, the reports of the Brussels Congress 
would be extremely amusing. The speakers were men 
by no means wanting in that kind of ability which is 
often associated with unpractical enthusiasm, and the point 
and gravity with which they argued in support of their 
wildest crotchets were sometimes irresistibly comic. ‘The 
frst subject of discussion was the trifling undertaking of 
suppressing war altogether. The Belgian delegates were 
quite prepared to take the bull by the horns, and proposed 

at, in case of war, all workmen should refuse to fight; but 
this was met by a terribly common-sense observation from 
one of the English section, that, if they did refuse, they would 
nevertheless be compelled to serve. The French orators 
then suggested that a resolution should be passed calling war 

Y various opprobrious names, such as fortified despotism and 
the like, and recommending working-men to rally round the 
ssociation, and protest against the iniquity of military ser- 
vice, This also was thought likely to prove ineffectual, and 
the Germans tried their hands at a solution by moving that all 

ding armies should be replaced by militia. How this was 
to be done, and what, if it were done, was to prevent the militia 
from fighting, was not very clear; and ultimately an English 
Tesolution was passed, declaring that the true remedy was a 
strike, and that the working-classes ought always to cease 
om working on the outbreak of war, and only return to their 
labour when peace was proclaimed, If strikes will bring 
about universal peace, they may, after all, be reckoned among 

€ blessings of modern lite. 

On the subject of their own class wars there was more 
“nanimity in the Congress. Almost all were agreed that 
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strikes, to be supported by an organization extending through- 
out the world, were the necessary tactics. Some heretical 
Belgians insisted that co-operation was the only legitimate 
weapon to employ ; but they only succeeded so fur as to tack 
on to the resolution a few words importing that the era of 
strikes was to be merely temporary, and that, when the capi- 
talists were crushed, the complete emancipation of the labour- 
ing classes was to be effected by other means. A proposition 
condemning the use of machinery, though strongly supported, 
was too insane even for the International Congress, and a 
shrewd delegate from London was bold enough to remind his 
colleagues that without the aid of machinery they would never 
have been gathered together at Brussels. So at last it was 
agreed that in this particular the world should be regene- 
rated by a compromise-resolution, which recognised the value 
of machinery provided it were in the hands of working 
men. While machinery belonged to the hated capitalist, it 
was seen that the labourer was condemned to work for 
others’ profit; and a simple-minded delegate remarked, 
that all that was required was “to find the means by which 
“ working-men could appropriate machinery for their own 
“use.” Even this, however, did not please the more exalted 
theorists, who expressed a consistent horror at becoming 
capitalists, and denounced all the co-operative societies 
which, by allowing interest or dividend to their contributing 
members, tainted themselves with the sins of joint-stock 
Companies. Education was another very troublesome subject. 
All agreed that education was essential, and that short hours 
of work would greatly contribute to the acquisition of know- 
ledge; but beyond this it was impossible to go. It was sadly 
acknowledged that State assistance was the only means by 
which the cost of universal education could be defrayed, and 
at the same time vehemently declared that workmen (in 
France at any rate) revolted at the idea of Government edu- 
cation. As there was no escape from this dilemma, the reso- 
lution admitted the impossibility at present of organizing a 
rational system of education. 


Having settled, or left unsettled, these various questions, 
and a few others, including the confiscation of all property 
in land, the Congress launched into a currency debate, and 
puzzled itself as effectually as many wiser persons have 


puzzled themselves before. The Germans resolved that all — 


working-men ought to read Das Aapital, by Cart Max, a 
piece of advice which will probably not be extensively tol- 
lowed. The Committee brought forward a string of curious 
propositions—that interest on capital is a permanent source of 
injustice and inequality; that loan, financial, and railway 
Companies increase the spoliation of interest and capital; that 
the solidarity of working-men is the remedy for the feudality 
of capital, and some others equally instructive. ‘The greatest 
applause attended the announcement of the project of a bank 
without any means except its own irredeemable paper; but 
the Englishmen were again too stubborn to let the theorists 
have their own way, and nothing resulted from the discussion 
beyond a resolution “ maintaining the theoretical atfirmation 
“of reciprocal credit,” whatever that may signify, and ad- 
journing the question of the penniless bank to the next 
session. ‘To judge from the discussion at Brussels, the dele- 
gates of the working-classes have only to learn political 
economy and common sense to fit themselves for their seli- 
imposed task of regenerating mankind. 


RISKING IT. 


} yew ee “ Life” tells of a journey from Osborne undertaken 
with Lord Palmersten. A stormy passage had brought them 
to Portsmouth too late for the train they intended, and a special 
train was demanded. The railway oflicials protested that the risk 
of collision was too great for them to venture. Lord Palmerston 
insisted: “On my responsibility, then!” and thus enforced com- 
pliance; though every one trembled but himself. The special 
train shot past station after station, and arrived in London without 
causing or receiving damage; but the peril was felt by those who 
understood the case to have been so great, that the directors refused 
payment, the more to throw the whole weight of the transaction on 
Lord Palmerston. This story is an illustration of that state of mind 
we have called Risking It, with which we are all more or less 
familiar ; by which we mean acting in deliberate defiance of princi- 
ples that we accept in the general, even to the point of censur- 
ing others who do not observe them. The temptation to it lies in 
the propensity to consider ourselves exceptions, favourites of for- 
tune and circumstance ; or endowed with an exceptional skill and 
aptitude which permits and justifies in our case a detiance of 
general rules. 

There is a sense in which all life is a risk. We live very much 
on trust ; and probably quickened faculties would show us daily and 
hourly risks now undreamed of, and hair-breadth ‘scapes haunting 
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the most guarded existence. ‘the many inhale health in the coun- | infusing that spurious magnanimity which careless igno; 
affects. There is in the indolent temper a disinclination to all 


try air, while one encounters a whilf of poison, sickens, and dies ; 
thousands walk the streets safely, while one slips on the curb, and 


breaks his leg or his back. What happens to the one might happen — 
to hundreds. An accident of any kind always diffuses a sense of 


insecurity, the ground we tread on loses something of its stability, 
‘we experience a momentary qualm., But it is impossible to avoid 
infinite forms of risk, and lives spent in the attempt are the most 
useless and miserable of all lives. There is an understanding in all 
occupied existences that we must take our chance, that we must 
leave to custom and constituted authorities the guardianship, not 
only of the public health and well-being, but of our own, as far as 
it comes under their charge—recognising a class of risks which 
we cannot concern ourselves with but under the penalty of worse 
evils. In fact, we have no reason to suppose that, framed as we 
are, we should like the world any better without its uncertainties, 
and with all its risks avoidable by a strict system of precautions. 
Life too anxiously defended would be a burden. But our concern 
now is with two opposite classes of men to whom risks, as such, 
have a positive charm and relish ; personal risks, we mean, for it is 
well understood that the risks of others constitute to multitudes 
their highest notion of pleasant excitement, the intensity of en- 
joyment rising with the imminence and peril of the hazard run for 
their diversion. The adventurous temper stands foremost as find- 
ing its stimulus in the whole scale of risks, from risk of comfort 
to risk of happiness or of life. It cares for no pleasure that fortune 
and fate have not a hand in, that does not stand out from some 
shadow of possible calamity. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 


Yet, in fact, the sluggish, passive temperament is more dependent 
on risks for its stimulus than the impetuous one; they furnish the 
utmost excitement compatible with the self-indulgence of its 
nature. It does not, it is true, seek them, but it lingers and waits 
till they come. Both sorts of persons avow their resolve to run 
risks on a principle which is quite distinct from the resigned 
acceptance of risk as a condition inseparable from mortal life. 
They court it as a welcome stirrer of the blood. 

There are times when Laissex-aller carries it with all of us. 
“YVll run the chance,” “ Let things take their course,” “ I'll risk 
it,” are phrases not unfamiliar with the most prudent among us. 
Sometimes the feeling takes a pious form; we aflect to recognise the 
Divinity that shapes our ends, declining the rough hewing which 
is man’s appointed work. Sometimes it is mere weariness of a 
painstaking course from which no brilliant results have come. 
Often it is jealousy of other people’s suecess—a success not, as far 
as we can see, earned by plan or forethought. Or it may be con- 
tempt of over-caution in others; if our friend won't stir out on the 
finest day without his umbrella, we face the threatening elements 
unprotected to show our bolder mettle. We have known it 
prompt to feats of conceited benevolence with no rational aim; 
what the wise man calls taking a dog by the ears, “ which 
whoso doth,” warns the commentator, “can scarce take care 
enough of his fingers.” It constantly excuses to a man’s self yen- 
tures and speculations based on the follies of mankind. The risk 
dinifies what would otherwise be owned to be questionable, and 
imparts the indispensable dash to knavery ; as Scapin enters upon 
amore daring fourberie than ordinary by a defiance of possible 
consequences :— Trois ans de galere de plus ou de moins ne sont pas 
pour arréter un noble caur. 

But all these cases difier from that appetite for risk on its own 
account which is to be observed in some people, and of which we 
see the extreme instance in the Chinese gambler, who, having 
played away his money, his wife, and his children, risks his 
fingers, as the only way remaining to him of experiencing 
the sense of possession; realizing nothing as his own with any 
piquancy if he may not run the chance of losing it. The 
ordinary manifestation of the gambling spirit is, however, too 
distinct a feature of the love of risk to be treated of here. 
We note the smaller and more domestic traits of this temper. 
Thus the passive lover of risk has no pleasure in punctuality ; 
he has the whole day before him, but will not write a necessary 
letter till it costs a special messenger a gallop to catch the 
post. To be in time is his notion of slowness, subservience, and 
apathy. He resents waiting as an injury, nor does he feel that 
he has made the most of an opportunity in undertaking even an 
important journey, unless he not only just nicks it, but would 
have been too late if the train had not been behind its time. Then, 
in the elation of taking his seat, he is in a situation to value 
himself on a sort of divination, a coalition in his person between 
luck and knowledge of the ways of mankind, which puts him in 
good humour with himself and the world. ‘This is a satisfaction 
bought, indeed, at an untold expense of worries and anxieties in 
those dependent on him, whose nerves and tempers, minds and 
bodies, are victimized without remorse ; but it enables him, at the 
least cost of disturbance to his nature, to taste some of the glories 
of self-confidence and achievement. 

Doubtless there is much in the constitution of things to justify 
that contempt of precaution which is the courage of some natures. 
It is a fact that things do often go on for an unaccountable length 
of time after a wise forethought has determined their career, and 
that in defiance of all calculation. The leaning wall is long before 
it falls. Those leaky barrels of gunpowder, which the men in 
charge knew to be leaky, went safe by a sort of miracle, day after 
day, till the transport of them became a pleasing excitement, 


processes of head or hand that may possibly turn out to have been 
thrown away, which greatly fosters the love of risk. Such 

temper is pathetic over waste labour, which precaution mug 
often seem tobe. It must be granted that the provision againg, 


| 
| possible contingencies—possible but improbable—exercises a 


share of the time and ingenuity of mankind. The most im. 
portant and costly difference between good work and bad is not 
so much in finish as in the preliminary care to leave nothj 
to chance or luck. In detecting possible difliculties, and pro- 
viding resolutely against remote hazards, a good artizan 
against dangers which another disposes of, if ordinarily consciep. 


tious, by the rule of ten to one, otherwise by the easier security, 


“as likely as not.” 

The passive lover of risks—the man who risks by not doing— 
however he may enjoy his snug hazards, is not as great a favourite 
with mankind as his more active brother. There is no dash jg 
his successes, and his failures have a way of inconveniencing 
others more than himself, backed up as he is by phlegmatic 
endurance, and never willing to admit that anything signifies 
very much. Self-contidence, it is said, lies at the bottom of 
all great undertakings; the man who has faith in his luck, and 
pushes it to the utmost, will always pass for a hero; and this 
partly for want of discrimination in his admirers between hig 
case and that of the runner of unavoidable risks. After work 
ing out a series or combination of probabilities demanding the 
closest application of thought, all great enterprises must still 
depend upon fortuitous circumstances for a successful issue. All 
that the best general can do is to leave nothing to chance 
that brains and vigilance can master; when these have toiled 


_ their hardest, he must constantly feel that the result is a toss-up, 


Nobody is fit to take a lead or to have the well-being of others 
in his keeping, who leaves anything to chance which ought 
to be faced in all its bearings; yet with many persons, a man 
who boldly trusts his luck, leaps in the dark, and wins, stands 
in the position of a great captain. It was a trait thought worth 
perpetuating of an emperor that he would not duck before 
a cannon-ball, because nobody ever heard of an emperor being 
killed by a cannon-ball; though there can be nothing really 
fine in losing the sense of manhood in the sense of rank 
and place. ‘The Dauphin whom De og | quotes as defying 
smallpox, because no Dauphin had ever died of it, does not get 
the same credit, because unfortunately his confidence was shamed 
by the result. All literature that is not distinctly didactic, and 
indeed much that is, encourages sympathy with rashness; which 
fiction can always bring off triumphant. Thus the hero of the 
German tale sells his soul to the devil, on the chance of finding 
some flaw in the agreement, and proves against all odds the better 
lawyer of the two. A brilliant youth of bold adventure is held 
up for admiration in much of the popular biography of our day, 
and the shattered manhood that succeeds it is kept out of sight; 
though the one follows the other by a natural consequence, for 
nothing so unhinges the character as a taste for runuing risks 
indulged for any time with impunity. The risks and impunities 
of ignorance are a constant theme of reverent admiration in 
religious story-books. Thus a tract is made out of a little girl 
reproving her mother for being afraid of bulls. The pair have to 
pass one in a field. The mother trembles, the child preaches, and 
her mamma stands rebuked. Probably the lady was foolish, but 
when her monitor knows more about the ways of bulls, and the 
current complaint against them of being inaccessible to reason, 
she too will on on the safe side of the stile. “ 

Timidity, which is a weak fear of risks, sometimes shows itself 
in a horror of precautions against them, regarding these as a 
evidence and admission of possible danger. Hypochondria, on 
the other hand, sees risks in everything, and is thus condemned 
to inaction. Hence the wise physician warns against any ap 
proach to the morbid care of one’s health. Ouly use strict 
moderation, he tells his readers, and they may spare themselves 
all anxiety about wholesome and unwholesome—“a mean ant 
servile solicitude which debases the mind of man and can do 
little good to his body.” In short, those are the proper risks to 
be run which are accepted under the sense that we are members 
of the great human family, and subject to general laws; those are 
rash or injurious which are undertaken under the notion of some 
thing special in ourselves. Risks must be run, and discretion has 
no more important task than in the choice and nature of them, 
and the company in which they must be encountered. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE SEASON. 


HERE is certainly something strangely uncanny in the spell 
of the Loudon pavement. It is easy to have one’s laugh at 
the rural Whittingtons who shake off academic dust with ther 
degree, and hurry to the one place on earth where streets ate 
paved with gold, and genius and self-assurance find royal roads to 
fortune and fame. But there are plenty of people besides enthu- 
siastic young bachelors, who would own, with a little pressing, @ 
attraction at least equal to theirs, and who find in life but a single 
impossibility—the impossibility of being happy off the stones. The 
man about town who has been niched by imimense interest in the 
snuggest of consulates or the coziest of rectories is gene dl 
back before the year is out, and about town again. “tl a 
danced when I found myself once more in Pall Mall, repli 
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enthusiast of this sort to our sober remonstrances on the folly 
of his flinging up a fat preferment merely to fall back on his 
town life of indolence and debt. Enthusiasts, indeed, want 
yo bells to bid them turn again. Sometimes the town-sickness 
fads them in pleasant country-houses, and hurries them from 
uet and the birds. Sometimes it finds them at the very foot 
of the Alps, and does them out of their glaciers. In one case 
within our experience the longing battled fiercely with the 
tenderest of passions, and Love was beaten. by Pall Mall. But, 
then, like all the pleasant spells of life, it is diflicult to say in 
what the attraction cousists. It can hardly lie in the mere brick 
god mortar, for the votary of the pavement is often enough 
gman of taste, and has his pet theory about the portico of 
Burlington House, and his pet jest at the pepper-pots of Tra- 
Square. It certainly has nothing to do with the things 
that lift London out of mere brick and mortar—with art or gossip, 
with politics or society, with park or with opera or with club—for 
the spell is seen at its strongest at the time when, so far as politics 
or society is concerned, town is a wilderness. Not that the en- 
thusiast owns this in the least. His theory is that London never 
out of town. ‘The break-up of the two Houses, the blinds 
wn in the squares, the scarcity of powdered heads and snow- 
white calves, the trains laden with weary matrons and pale 
maidens, the oak sported at chamber after chamber, the letters to 
the Jupiter on the extortion of the hotels of Mount Ararat—these 
are to him a pleasant social fiction, which comes in with the big 
berries, and goes out again with the snowdrops of spring. 
P younger men like to humour it, and start off with little port- 
manteaus and big alpenstocks, well and good. But for men of a 
Jess easy credulity London still exists. ‘Can any one tell me the 
day of the year,” asks the fanatic of forty, “ when one can’t find a 
nt house and a good dinner somewhere about town?” ‘The 
auly question, according to the same ingenious sceptic, is whether 
there is the same certainty anywhere else in the world. Is it at 
any rate worth while giving up such a certainty for certainties of 
a very different order—the certainty of meeting disagreeable 
le at one out of every three country-houses in the winter, or 
of being fleeced by Swiss innkeepers in the summer? He is far 
from wishing to dissipate the fiction, for it gives him an earlier 
chance of the evening papers at the club, and the pleasure of 
recollecting agrecable nobodies whose existence had escaped him 
inthe season. Lut that it is a fiction there can be no manner of 
doubt. Evenif it were a fact, his liking would remain the same. A 
pleasant fragrance lingers about the jar even when the nectar is 
gone. Memory prolongs the charm of the season. It is pleasant 
to take a turn in Rotten Row, and to find its silence lively with 
recollections of Lady Mary’s laughter and the last neat hit of Bob 
Acres. It is even pleasanter to have time to recall the scandal 
and chat of the last six months, and to get their full savour ina 
ruminating sort of way out of the epigrams and good stories which 
~ one too fast to give one a chance of relishing them fairly. 
ere is the even more subtle delight of doing oneself justice by 
dwelling on all the witty things that might have been said had one 
only had the luck to think of them at the time. And s0 life 
glides on pleasantly enough till spring brings the wanderers home 
again, and the season lays at the faithful feet of the man about 
town the practical recantation of his prodigal fellow-creatures. 
Itis one of the cynical delights of such a devotee that little 
of this inner happiness is revealed outwardly to the eyes of men. 
To the outer world few figures seem more lonely, more pitiful, 
afigure as of the Ghost of the Season sitting moped upon 
the ruins thereof. The very waiters at the club, a class of beings 
on the whole strangely impassive to common human joys or 
sorows, linger with a touch of pity round the solitary being 
a he seats himself before the untroubled sea of papers in 
the morming room. It is at the club indeed that his existence 
attains the summit either of the ridiculous or the sub- 
lime. Five or six men gravely seated about six o'clock in 
different corners of an ill-lighted’ room, lost in a world of empty 
tables and vacant waiters, eyeing each other at magnificent 
ces; a lounger or two on the stairs waiting a partner that 
hever comes for écarté or piquet; above, three or four silent 
8 deep in yellow-papered novelettes, a lonely cigar in the 
aoking-room beside a solitary coffee-cup, the rattle of a single 
biliar -ball and the sight of one bored figure “ keeping his hand 
in’—all these present in their combination a picture of human 
life mystic, wonderful. ‘There is a deeper mystery in the thought 
at the dinners must end and the novelettes close and the cigar 
into ashes, in the sight of the last solitary lounger dawdling 
on the steps as if he were wondering what in the world to do 
next. But in reality this is the one point which the dawdler 
himself is as far as possible from wondering about. A new world 
occupation, of interest, opened before him as the last cab of the 
stason rattled away. He has discovered Brunswick Square. He 
penetrated to Camden Town. A host of school and college 
*cquaintances have thrown open to him an unvisited and sub- 
urban World. He has seen the donkeys of Hampstead Heath, and 
Guidos of Dulwich. Remote regions yield solaces to him; 
@ has found @ friend beyond the Klephant and Castle, and a 
comnexion eastward of Mile-End Gate. The cab-drives 
tterle enough, but they are shorter than a climb up the 
ab i orn, and cheaper into the bargain. And, for interest, the 
urban villa beats the Oberland into shivers. The stories that 
The. Julia Sneered at are infinitely witty to these simple people. 
y tremble with excitement at the old anecdotes that date back 
eaven knows how many seasons. They think the hack- 


nied cuttings from Keats and Shelley poetical, and the hacknied 
ballads romantic. They are too grateful for these mercies to ask 
why all this wit and humour only visits them in the holidays, 
They feel transported into the season itself as they hear of the ball 
at Tillictudlem Ilouse and the crush at Lord Omnium’s. They 
speculate with a perfectly fresh and innocent zest on the chances 
of this girl’s marrying and that girl's jilting her guardsman—a zest 
all the keener that they never heard the names before. To be 
made a fuss about, to be quoted, to be listened to, to be the hero 
of the evening, to hear the pop of the best champagne in one’s 
honour, to see a ring of pretty eyes burning for the next story— 
these are among the consolations of the man about town, It is 
true there is a little social descent involved in it. After all, 
it is better to be hobnobbing with earls than to be hobnobbing 
with attorneys. ut it is only like the temporary burial to which 
the ingenious American inventor introduced us the other day. 
The man about town goes for an hour or two underground, 
but it is into a tomb made as comfortable as underground 
apartments can be, and with a shaft left open through which 
whenever he chooses, he can climb up again into the world 
above. And whatever social loss is involved in it is more 
than compensated by the sense of liberty and the sudden widen- 
ing of the social sphere. Liberty, of course, turns up its ridi- 
culous side now and then. Though it is impossible to own to 
boredom, there is at any rate a slight novelty in feeling serious 
during the holidays. The lounger recollects that in the country 
throughout autumn the decent thing is to go to church; and 
he wanders into some London temple to sit among the grocers 
and housekeepers, and wonder at the young curate who takes 
his fling while the priest of the season is airing himself along 
the Rhine. There is a precision about his responses and a rigid 
wakefulness through the sermon that marks the novelty of 
the whole proceeding. But we fear that most of the Levitical 
discourse is lost on the attentive listener. The tongue employed is 
mumbo-jumbo and abracadabra to him. The pews are uncom- 
fortable, the worshippers are queer. Le treasures up the religion 
of town in proof of his thesis as to the number of really odd 
and curious things which a man may discover there if he 
will only keep his eyes about him. But he seldom tries church 
more than once or twice, just often enough to give a delicate 
tinge to the remaining Sundays of the year. Art furnishes occa- 
sion for a more serious outbreak. The Ghost of the Season flits 
into studios by Fitzroy Square, and chats with red-bearded 
Bohemians over Ruskin and Swinburne. He gathers esthetic 
small-talk for the next Academy, and gets up the whole details of 
the last vile intrigue of the R.A.’s. Or he falls back on the music 


of his youth, and, hunting freely over town, gathers the materials - 


for a scratch quartet. A young Cambridge don caught on his 
way to Mont Blanc, a German fiddler, a lawyer prisoned to 
chambers, spend a night with him over Mendelssohn or Mozart, 
What imperturbable gravity, what a sublime defiance of time 
and tone! Pauses, discords, everlasting beginnings, sudden end- 
ings, rival beatings of time, slurs, scratches, dashes, laggings 
of tenor, sudden elopements of first-fiddle, sullen steady inde- 
pendence on the part of the violoncello, plunge music into its 
lowest deep. But in that lowest deep the Ghost of the Season 
cultivates art. It is as good, anyhow, as hanging over the cracked 
pianos of the country; it is more melodious than the cowhorns of 
the Alps. It finishes the picture of a life not amazingly varied, not 
picturesque, energetic, or muscular, but eminently loyal to its own 
conceptions, faithful to town, playing easily and pleasantly within 
its little bounds; ghostly indeed as opposed to the physical busy 
life of common men, but in its dim gleams of a past refinement, 
in its pale reminiscences of a vanished gaiety, reminding us at 
every phase that it is the Ghost of the Season. 


DRUDGERY. 


age wey optimists love to expatiate on the decay of idleness 
’ during the course of the nineteenth ceniury. They dilate 
upon the former abundance and present scarcity of sinecures, the 
almost entire extinction of pluralities, and the growing unpopu- 
larity of every kind of sham office. They point to the spectacle 
of noble lords voluntarily foregoing their invidious privilege of 
legislating by proxy, or occupying their spare time in founding 
shoeblack brigades, hunting out juvenile criminals, or giving lec- 
tures at mechanics’ isstitutions. They point to diligent members 
of Parliament contending who shall give the greatest number of 
votes or ask the greatest number of questions in a Session; to the 
elaborate energy of bishops and coadjutors rushing frantically 
about their own and their colleagues’ dioceses, and to the mar- 
vellous records in the newspapers of how many young candidates 
a hard-working Father in God can confirm, how many churches 
and cemeteries he can consecrate, how many literate and illiterate 
persons he can contrive to ordain, how many sermons, charges, 
and discourses, audible or the reverse, to deliver, and ‘how many 
new diocesan schemes to propose or defend in the course of a 
Whitsun week. In short, they have no difficulty in poocees 
evidence that more hard work is done now by men in the middle 
and upper classes of society than used to be accomplished some 
sixty years ago by persons in similar circumstances ; and, assuming 
the truth of the converse of Dr. Watts’s famous proposition re- 
specting “idle hands,” they argue that there is a considerable 
diminution of frivolity and trifling, and a consequent increase of 
real happiness, among the community. 
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It is observable that these encomiasts of the present and coming 
times, as compared with the old-fashioned past, are generally 
careful to oom of the quantity of work which is done nowadays ; 
but they are more silent respecting its quality. They are eloquent 
about the bulk and amount of what is performed, but reticent 
about its worth and value. They tell us that there are more 
workers, but they do not tell us whether finer work is done. And 
even this assertion of the large increase of workers is open to 
doubt. For it may be questioned whether, in reckoning the mul- 
tiplication of workers among the prosperous classes, they have not 
overlooked a considerable increase of drones in a lower and more 
dangerous stratum of the social hive. On the whole, however, 
it is probably true that, among the upper and professional, and 
certainly among what may be called the salaried, classes, there 
are more hard workers and fewer idlers in proportion than there 
were in the beginning of the century. This increased display of 
diligence in such quarters has been partly occasioned by competi- 
tion, partly by the opening of many new occupations and channels 
of interesting employment, and partly by a natural reaction against 
ow former admiration of idleness, The growth of the mercantile 
spirit has also had something to do with the modern demand for 
active display of industry. Our commercial instincts and habits 
lead us to expect a quick and tangible return for every expendi- 
ture of money or time. We call for palpable results in education, 
in theology, and in every branch of science. We are nervously 
suspicious that those whom we employ are cheating us out of our 
due equivalent, that we are not getting our proper gud pro 
guo. We don't much value latent forces. We like not only to 
see, but to touch, taste, and handle the travail of our servants’ 
souls. We would rather have the pound handed back to us in 
the napkin than invested in Geist, or culture, or any such dreamy 
subtlety. The napkin is at any rate something marketable, and 
may be utilized. 

A careful consideration of the present condition of literature, 
ut, learning, and science in this country might not perhaps leave 
us entirely free from doubts whether, even if the number of 
workers is greatly increased, the quality of their work is really 
improved. Yet this is a most important consideration, and one 
which we should weigh well before we join in the chuckle of 
the optimists. They congratulate themselves on the addition to 
the gross total of human happiness which they think is being 
efiected by this development of activity. Such an augmentation 
of happiness they must suppose to be occasioned in one of two 
ways. Lither they must consider that the general wisdom, good- 
hess, enjoyment, and capacity for enjoyment existing among our 
countrymen at large are magnified and multiplied by the labours 
of these energetic persons, so that a larger contribution is made to 
what may be called our joint stock of blessings, while the workers 
of course, as members of the society, come in for a share of the 
increased dividend of happiness; or, if this hypothesis seems 
questionable, they must at any rate suppose that work makes the 
worker happy, that as the number of workers is multiplied the 
number of happy persons is increased, and thus that the general 
amount of happiness throughout the country is augmented. 
The first of these hypotheses is at least questionable. And cer- 
tainly it is one which would cost its maintainers some trouble to 
prove. No social theorems are more difficult to establish than 
those which relate to the general improvement or the general 
happiness of society. Dealers in such calculations are unable to 
detine what are the proper limits of their averages; over how large 
an area of population they ought to look; what length of time 
they ought to include in their reckoning ; what instances, negative 
or aflirmative, ought to be considered important, and what are 
comparatively insignificant. They cannot construct a system of 
investigation into such problems which shall not be open to serious 
objections. They therefore generally confine themselves to loud 
and vague assertions, feeling that, if what they say is incapable of 
proof, it is at any rate not likely to be seriously attacked. 

The other hypothesis will probably be more readily admitted, 
and at any rate it better deserves such brief consideration as can 
be here given to it, because it is reducibie within bounds, and can 
be discussed with some hope of coming to a definite conclusion. 
if we cannot decide whether the gross amount of human hap- 
piness is increased by modern diligence, we can at any rate con- 
sider and partially estimate the effect of constant work upon the 
happiness of individual men. But in order to do this properly it 
is necessary to clear our minds of the very modern and very absurd 
superstition that work is an intrinsic good, or, as it is termed in 
the phraseology of moralists, an “end.” The modern revival of 
the dogma of the nobleness of work was both salutary and season- 
able. But the doctrine has been pushed too far, and seems likel 
to be much exaggerated or misapprehended. It has assumed 
sorts of fantastic developments. One apostle devclops from it the 
system of muscular Christianity ; another is inspired by it to sing 
tke blessedness of village blacksmiths; while another, more 
eccentric than all the rest, thinks that the whole duty of man 
consists in devotion to the orders of a drill-sergeant. Many 
modern fanatics are not content with preaching the legitimate 
scope of the dogma, which is to clear honest labour from the 
stigma with which ignorant insolence would brand it; they go 
so far as to exalt their idol, work, into the place of the highest 
good, and to glorify it as the great be-all and end-all of humanity. 
this worship of work for its own sake is sheer fetishism, and 
almost as pernicious an extreme as the antiquated and now com- 
paratively unfashionable worship of idleness. Work is not an 
end in itself, Much less is it the highest earthly good. On the 


contrary, it is, like dirt and stenches, intrinsically an evil, even in 
temperate latitudes. The old-fashioned doctrine of the writer of 
Genesis, of the Gnomic poets, and of most ancient cosmogop; 
that work is a dent curse, and somehow closely connected 
with the origin of sin, is much nearer the truth than the lew 
creed. The intolerance of the more violent among the mission. 
aries of this new gospel of grind would be laughable if it wer 
not such a bore. ‘They have no toleration for the most legitimat. 
intervals of rest and quiet thought. They can allow of no intep. 
mission from the worship of work. They seem to think that 
that want of peace which the Psalmist was told was th 
portion of tie wicked is henceforth to be the special ang 
peculiar privilege of the righteous. Yet it would not be difficu}; 
to show that work is very often rather the canker than th 
cause of happiness. With some men this result has been jp. 
evitable. In other instances it might have been avoided with, 
fair amount of prudence and self-restraint. In fact, it is in the 
case of work as in that of many human afilictions, the curse may 
generally by judicious manipulation be converted into a blessing, 
In respect of our work, asin respect of most of the other agg. 
dents, separable or inseparable, of humanity, we are on the whol 
quite as often masters as slaves of circumstance. It depends jp 
a large meusure on ourselves whether we will make work oy 
friend or our foe. Sometimes avarice, sometimes impatien 
sometimes early follies, sometimes irretrievable blunders have e. 
slaved us, and turned our work into a demon of drudgery. But 
in most cases it has been our own fault that this result has arisen, 
and it is in our power to stop or mitigate the evil. 

The most enthusiastic eulogist of work will scarcely pretend 
that it is a blessing to those in whose case it has degenerated into 
drudgery. Drudgery does not produce happiness or beauty of 
character, On the contrary, its tendency is to mar all that is fair 
and lovely in the most cultivated natures. And it is astonishing 
how quickly, in these days of passion for exhaustive performance, 
labour degenerates into drudgery. ‘There are certain laws of the 
proper and the becoming in respect of work, as in respect of every 
other condition of existence, which we cannot violate without 
forfeiting our happiness. Our work must be suitable, or at least 
not strongly repugnant, to our tastes and capacities. Racehorses 
must not be yoked for ploughing, nor should geese be set in high 
places. Lamb and Clough were not content in their red-tap 
fetters. Little men should not undertake big tasks, nor should 
large-minded men allow themselves to be turned into machines 
and propelled along a groove. Our work too must be moderute, 
not rushing into excess. Even when its object is noble it may be 
excessive in amount, and may so overwhelm us as to crush or stifle 
that fine spirit which should lurk within us, and, like certain wnsus 
pected atoms in Sydney Smith’s salad, should “ animate the whole.” 
Lastly, our work should, like our diet, be varied. Not that we 
ought to sacrifice excelleace to that other modern idol, Many- 
sidedness. We ought to try to do some one thing well; and we 
ought to take care that that one thing is a good thing. But we 
ought also to avoid narrowness, and that want of sympathy which 
is the besetting weakness of professional men, experts, and all 
who have a speciality ; which is the more dangerous in proportion 
as our work has a tendency to be mechanical, and which therefore 
— we its climax in the case of permanent Governmat 
oflicials, 

If we neglect these and other reasonable precautions, our work 
will soon become drudgery; and drudgery, even if it does uot 
make us absolutely miserable, yet destroys the bloom and grace of 
life. We shall be deluded if we think that work under such 
circumstances will bring happiness. Rather we shall feel a 
anguish which is far greater than the misery of idleness, aud 
which has been well expressed in a recent volume of poems by 
one into whose soul the iron of uncongenial work has evidently 
entered deep:— 

Even in a palace life may be led well. 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius.—But the stifling den 

Of common lite, where, crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge beneath some foolish master’s keu 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen-~ 
Match’d with a palace, is not this a hell ? 


THE SIMES AND I7S ATHENS CORRESPONDENT. 


oO” cup of sweets of last week was full to overflowing. 
What with Archbishop Manning and Monsignor Talbot and 
Lord Bury and the Times itself, we had really more than one seve? 
days’ portion. If the “ Chronicle of Current Error” had been mor 
than a dream, it would, with a crop of such richness before +4 
certainly have been driven to a double number. We must there- 
fore implore our readers of this week for once to go back with ws, 
if only to glean where we have already reaped. It is but gleaning, 
still it is the gleaning of Ephraim. ‘The 7imes, great in classical, 
great in medieval, lore, is nowhere so great as when it gets 
into those mysterious and to most people untrodden regions io 
which classical and medisval lore have about an equal right. rf 
Times, we need hardly remind any one, has a Correspondent ‘ 
Athens, whose letters are among the most remarkable of all 

writings which the never-ending Eastern Question is awe 


bringing to light. That Correspondent has views of his ow?, this 


which he cannot expect everybody to agree. He cannot expec 
letters to be acceptable to everybody, or indeed to anybody whe 
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any side in Eastern disputes. or it is his special gift, and 
“. necial delight, to show up the weak side of all parties. 
gecidentally he shows up the weak side of the Greeks more than 
that of any other people. But that is simply because he lives 
among the Greeks, and sees more of them than of any other people. 
(ther people, Eastern and Western, are by no means let off. And 
if he lived, not among Greeks, but among Turks, Russians, 
would no doubt fill the place in his writings which the 
Greeks fill now. ‘Things a we naturally, in reading his 
jsciiptions, make a certain allowance for his keen and satirical 
yay of looking at everything, But no one that we ever heard of 
jgs ventured to impugn the substantial accuracy of his facts, and 
who can look below the surface can easily see that he is 
not at heart an enemy of Greece or of the Greek people. In 
truth he is their friend, but a friend who shows his friendship 
gs the father described by Solomon showed his parental aflec- 
tim. The people among whom he lives are, we believe, to him 
gsa son Whom he loves, and towards whom he therefore never 
the rod. 
. But, besides this, the Athens Correspondent of the Times is 
early one of those few persons who really know the whole history 
ofGreece and of the Greek people. Vrom the Dorian Migration to the 
ist change of King George’s Ministers, the whole story is familiar 
ty him, it is all thoroughly alive to him, it is all one long chain of 
events, Which cannot be understood if looked at piecemeal, but in 
which each event that went before has influenced each event that 
came after. He knows that men are men, and that Greeks are 
Greeks, alike in all ages, and that, in a long continuous history of 
this sort, no age, however obscure, can safely be left out. The 
Macedonian, the Byzantine, the Venetian ages of Greece, are as 
familiar to him as its earliest and its latest history. How such a 
man came to be a Correspondent of the Zvmes, how he came to be 
afellow worker with the gentlemen who write those wonderful 
things from Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, it is not for us to ask. 
There he is, a Zimes Correspondent, and his being a Times 
Correspondent lays a heavy burden upon the Zimes itself. It 
would never do for the Zimes itself to seem less acute or less 
kamed than one of its own Correspondents. The receipt of an 
Athenian letter therefore involves some special performance in a 
leading article, if only to keep up the proper relation between the 
kading articles and the rest of the paper. So when, some- 
what less than a fortnight ago, the Zimes received and printed a 
ketter from Athens, the cutting of some marvellous capers in 
another column was the almost unavoidable result. The ver 
grandest line was taken, and a picture was drawn of the Gree 
nation alike in the earliest and in the latest times. The thing 
was not without a certain small ingenuity, so long as the Times 
kept itself within the range of the latest modern experience. The 
parallel which it drew between modern Greeks and modern Jews 
was sharp, however superficial, and it is an undoubted fact that 
Greeks, like Lrishmen, ay better than do 
in their own country. It is only when the Zimes, in hopeless 
imitation of the Correspondent, goes into remote ages to find out 
pe causes of these facts, that its talk becomes thoroughly won- 
How can it be otherwise if there never was a Greek State, never a Greek 
nation? A few scattered tribes, with nothing in common except the loose 
tie of their Hellenic dialects, were spread in antiquity here and there along 
the Eastern coasts and islands of the Mediterranean. 
“Some of their cities and colonies,” the 7imes obligingly allows, 
“rose to power and greatness.” The Zimes does allow that 
Athens and Corinth and Miletus, and a few other places speaking 
the Greek tongue, did once cut a certain figure in the world. To 
be sure their presence is confined to the Eastern coasts of the 
editerranean, so it is perhaps doubtful whether the Times ever 
heard of such a place as Massalia. But the real joke of the thin 
lies in the “scattered tribes.” The Times, waluckily for itself, 
had picked up some notion of the insular and peninsular character 
of Hellas and of Hellenic Asia—a crumb, it may be, from the 
Grote or Curtius. This piece knowledge to aired 
aud shown off. In many parts of the world the Greeks un- 
doubtedly were only “a few meiteuel tribes,” though “ tribes ” is 
pethaps the oddest and most inappropriate word that the Times 
itself could have lighted on. In Lilyria, in Africa, in Gaul, on the 
Euxine, the Greeks undoubtedly founded only a few scattered 
ates ; even in Sicily and Southern Italy, countries so much more 
thoroughly Hellenized, the Greeks never became the bulk of the 
Population. The Zimes is so elate with understanding this, that 
it fancies the Greeks could have been only “a few scattered 
tibes ” everywhere, as if there had been no such thing as a “con- 
tinuous (svveyijic) Hellas ” anywhere, There was, the Times tells 
us, no such thing as a Greek State, no such a thing as a Greek 
tation, The Times plainly does not understand the meanings of 
Words. What it is trying to say is that the Grecks, in 
@ days of their independence, were never united under a 
common government. But in trying to put this plain fact 
<n the grand style, the Zimes only talks such “nonsense as 
., ere never was a Greek State, never a Greek nation.” What 
itmeans is that there was one Greek nation, though there 
Were many Greek States, ‘There was from the beginning a Greek 
Peng only, like most nations in early, and some in modern, 
mes, that nation was politically divided into many independent 
_ But what the Times does not understand, though its 
respondent no doubt understands it as well as any mau, is that, 
des the original and genuine Greek nation, there is also an 


artificial Greek nation—a nation in which the original Hellenic 
blood is largely mingled with the blood of various nations which, 
without being Greek by descent, have in various ages, from the 
beginning of Greek colonization onwards, adopted the Greek 
tongue, Greek civilization, and Greek national feeling. This 
artificial nation, an aggregate of adopted Greeks gathered round 
a genuine Greek kernel, is the Greek nation which still exists. 
This artificial Greek nation, defined, not by blood but by language 
and religion, is, like the original genuine Greek nation, scattered 
in some parts of the world, but continuous in Greece itself. And 
now follows a still more magnificent flourish, meant to show that, 
even in knowledge of the mysterious Byzantine ayes, the Times 
itself is not a whit behind its own Correspondent :— 


In Eastern tradition Greek nationality is, vaguely enough, identified with 

Byzantine Imperialism, and the dream of Greek patriotism aims at nothing 
less than a restoration of the Palwologic throne. But the Greeks, even in 
their palmiest days, never were more than the nominal centre of the Eastern 
Empire. 
We are not quite sure what is here meant by “ Eastern tradition,” 
as it cannot well mean either the Aralian Nights or the legends 
which have clustered round the Koran. But this does not greatly 
matter; neither does the rather funny adjective “ Paleologic” 
greatly matter, though we do not remember to have seen it before. 
‘The characteristic thing is the way in which writers of this kind, 
whenever they get among Byzantine matters, always rush head- 
long at the Palaiologoi. The reason is plain; the last Con- 
stantine is the one Byzantine Emperor to whose name they attach 
any idea. They trot out him and his house as a matter of course, 
just as any mention of the Crimea used always to draw out, 
not the Republic of Cherson, but the visit of Mithridates, 
just as any mention of Russia always draws forth something 
about Ivan the Terrible. Of the real days of Byzantine great- 
ness the Zimes of course knows nothing. It would be dangerous 
to tell the 7%mes that those days are to be looked for under 
the Macedonian dynasty, as the Times would most likely at once 
identify the two Basils with Philip and Alexander. How the 
Athenian Correspondent must laugh over this sort of flourish! He 
at least knows that Greek patriotism, when it takes to dreaming, 
dreams of a dominion a little more extensive and a little more 
continuous than those detached fragments of the Empire which 
were retained by the Palaiologoi. But the next venture is much 
more amazing : —“ The Greeks, even in their palmiest days, never 
were more than the nominal centre of the Eastern Empire.” ‘The 
palmiest days then of the Greeks are to be looked for, not in 
those earlier times when some of their cities and colonies rose to 
power and greatness, but at some time or other during the exist- 
ence of the Eastern Empire. Marry this is somewhat. ‘The . 
Greek of the Lower Empire has got a grand lift all at once. 
He used to be the best despised human being to be found in any 
age or country, but now his days, whenever they were, are 
suddenly found out to have been the “ palmiest days of Greece.” 
But this is not all. There was, according to the /%mes, a period 
during the existence of the Eastern Empire when the Greeks 
were at least the nominal centre of that Empire. We confess 
that we cannot fix the date of this state of things; we have 
always thought that the Kastern Empire gloried, not in being 
Greek, but in being Roman, and that, in Byzautine language, 
the word Hellén bore no meaning but that of Pagan. We can 
hardly fancy that even the 7imes means the word “ Greek ” to be 
taken geographically, and that it believes that there was a time 
when Athens or Sparta or Argos was the centre, nominal or 
otherwise, of the astern Empire. ‘The Times cannot surely 
have stumbled on, and thus perverted, the odd fact that, in the 
latest days of the * Palsologic throne,” Peloponnesus was actually, 
though certainly not the centre, yet the largest continuous portion 
of the Byzantine dominions. Nor can we say that the matter is 
at all cleared up by what follows :— 

They were a no less scattered race than they had been before, or than 
they became afterwards; they were no less hemmed in and pressed upon 
by less civilized, but more numerous and gregarious nations who first broke 
the sword, then snatched the sceptre from the Greek rulers’ hands, Out of 
those narrow limits of the Morea, Attica, and the isles in which Western 
valour still stemmed the tide of Mahomedan inroad, Greece was nowhere. 


This is really more hopeless than anything which has gone 
before. It is of no use to examine in detail sentences which are 
absolutely without meaning. We can but ask, in a sort of despera- 
tion, was it the Franks, whether French, Flemish, Venetian, or 
Genoese—was it the free companies of the Catalans—was it the 
Iconian Turks, or the Ottoman Turks—who did all this about 
breaking the sword and snatching the sceptre? We know that 
it is not all the same to the Correspondent at Athens, but we 
suspect that it is all very much the same to his commentator in 
Printing Louse Square. 


THE SEA. 


ERSONS who consider that whatever is is right will natu- 

rally sympathize with the eulogies occasionally pronounced 
upon the ocean. They will indulge in rhapsodies after the manner 
ot M. Michelet, dilating upon its wonders, its beauties, and the 
many benefits which it confers upon humankind, Although 
they may possibly be right, we are ail at times apt to agree rather 
with the philosopher who wished that he could have been con- 
sulted at the creation of the universe. If that gentleman had 
made a few sea voyages, and if his advice had been taken, we 
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should probably have had a world without an ocean. When a 
man has been at sea for a few days, he begins to ask with some 
bitterness what is the good of all this weary waste of waters. 
Sailors, it is said, generally grow up to hate their profession, 
which indeed is redeemed to the imaginations of landsmen 
merely by the dignity of danger. It is precisely the chance of 
being drowned which makes the floating prison more agreeable 
than its terrestrial counterpart. But the harmless passenger, who 
has no more influence upon the ship’s safety than a bale of goods, 
and cannot flatter himself into the smallest conviction of his own 
heroism, has no such consolation to enjoy. To him the problem 
of the final cause of the sea grows daily more inscrutable. As- 
suming, in order to take the extreme case, that he knows not 
what it is to be seasick, supposing that he can get up in the 
morning after a night passed ina fetid atmosphere and struggle 
with a drunken set of furniture without a sensation of squeamish- 
ness, that he can eat his meals in defiance of tempests, and smoke 
on sea with as much equanimity as on shore, he is still without 
positive sources of happiness. Every one knows the misery of 
waiting for a train at a railway station, pacing the platform 
wearily, and occasionally turning in at the refreshment room 
to feast upon stale buns, The passenger on a long voyage has 
precisely the same situation prolonged for days or weeks. The 
chief differences are that the platform reels to and fro, that it 
is continually damp and pervaded by noisome smells, and that the 
waiting-room is inconceivably close. The food may perhaps be 
better, as indeed the imagination refuses to picture anything worse 
than the stale victuals which lurk under flyblown covers at a so- 
called refreshment room; on the other hand, from sheer enn one 
is generally driven to partake of ship meals to excess, which is 
rarely the case at the railway. But in both the prevailing sense 
is one of prolonged waiting and intolerable monotony. It is suf- 
ficient to recall the enthusiasm excited by the distant sight of the 
back fin of a shark to obtain a measure for the utter mental pros- 
tration of most travellers by sea. Two or three topics may be 
urged by way of consolation. It is, for example, not unfrequently 
asserted that the sea is beautiful; the advantage of such assertions 
is that the person who denies them may be held simply to avow 
his own insensibility. Yet, in general, we may hold it to be 
demonstrable that no object in nature is on the whole less beauti- 
ful than the sea. This will appear after clearing away two or 
three common prejudices. Water is, of course, necessary as an 
element in a beautiful landscape, and it has been hastily inferred 
that you cannot have too much of it. Nothing can be less true. 
If from the Lake of Lucerne we took away Mount Pilate and the 
Righi, and, in short, all its shores, where would be the beauty of 
the lake ? Would any one travel a mile to see it? The one re- 
maining beauty would be in the colour of the water and the forms 
of the waves. Now the pleasure which any one but a painter can 
take in colour pure and simple is generally limited ; and even a 
painter must confess that in the deep sea the colouring is monotonous, 
and in ordinary weather far from brilliant. The wretched little 
ups and downs called waves have received exaggerated praise. A 
heavy surf may indeed do much to set off the beauty of a fine 
cliff, but at a distance from the shore the wave of real life is an 
almost contemptible object. The phrase about mountain waves 
cannot conceal the fact that at most they would be insignificant 
undulations on land, and that they are rarely able, with the help 
of the wind, to knock to pieces so delicate a machine as a ship. 
If anything, the ocean is perhaps grandest in a perfect calm, when 
its effect is not frittered away by subdivision into petty mounds 
and ridges. Yet, even at its best, the effect is poor as compared 
with that of a great plain. The view of a distant line of hills, 
or even of a cathedral spire, often gives to such a plain the dignity 
which arises from the suggestion of limitless expanse; and in 
travelling along the most featureless of European steppes or 
American prairies there are some objects to serve more or less as 
milestones, and so to help the imagination to realize the distance 
traversed. But the circle visible from the deck of a ship has a 
radius of not more than some five or six miles, and there is no 
visible proof that the view is not always bounded by the same 
identical horizon. The waves might, for anything that appears, 
be like the fifty elephants which some Eastern potentate caused to 
be driven round in a circle so as to delude his visitors with the 
appearance of an indefinite multitude; their number impresses 
us no more than the bars in his revolving cage ought to impress 
a squirrel. Day after day we see the same succession of 
objects, with enough variation to make us sick at one time 
and to leave us our dinners at another, but yet varying within 
singularly narrow limits. In short, when regarded with dis- 
passionate eyes, we fear it is impossible to deny that the sea 
is a monotonous and singularly commonplace object, excepting 
always the cases in which it serves as an admirable background 
to fine coast scenery. But why there should be so much sea out 
of sight of land is a problem which to our present understandings 
must be abandoned as inscrutable. 

The more practical question remains, of the best means of lower- 
ing our intellects into harmony with our circumstances. The first 
condition to be desired is of course to subordinate the spiritual as 
much as possible to the physical nature. The models which 
nature sets before us are the jellyfish, as an embodiment of the 
purest indolence ; or, for persons of more irrepressible spirits, the 
porpoise, which is invariably in a state of rollicking conviviality 
about nothing at all. An animal which can be constantly throw- 
ing somersaults in the dulness of the deep sea conveys a more 
useful moral than the busy bee or other favourites of our child- 


i=: 
hood’s moralists. There are generally to be found on board gh 
a few persons who seek relief in affecting, and perhaps at times in 
really manifesting, a noisy exhilaration—in bad puns and sm, 
practical jokes, and some of those conventional symptoms of high 
spirits which pass muster amongst a dreary company. Persons of 
more normal temperament will find it easier to adopt the opposite 
alternative. ‘They will linger lovingly over meals, and lie in theip 
berths as late as is compatible with breakfast. At other times 
they will cultivate the frame of mind appropriate to the inte. 
sermonic spaces of a Scotch Sabbath, when the native peasant 
discovers a congenial form of amusement in calmly spitting over g 
bridge. The genuine sailor can be perfectly happy in a waking d 
or in pacing backwards and forwards with as many thoughts as the 
Polar bear at the Zoological Gardens. The passenger who has had 
the misfortune of a tolerable education, and therefore suffers from 
occasional intellectual cravings, must seek for some kind of spiritual 
opium. The particular nature of the dram will of course yapy 
according to his idiosynerasy. Playing cards, although the mog 
obvious resource, is open to two or three obvious objections, Few 
people can spend their whole time without impatience in playi 
cards, and the amusement generally involves confinement to the 
stifling air of the cabin. It is better to sit on deck with some 
printed matter having the outward semblance of a book. The 
most popular and obvious prescription is a volume of sermons, and 
the benevolence of some steamboat proprietors has made ample 
provision of such spiritual sedatives. But, as a rule, the dose 
requires a little sweetening. Most persons, from habit, shrink top 
much from the sight of such a medicine to be capable of taking 
it kindly. The mind’s stomach instinctively rejects it. The 
choice will generally lie between a solid history, which has the 
merit of flattering the patient into the belief that he is doing a 
virtuous action, and a novel of the maundering domestic schoo 
one of those admirable performances which seek to flavour 4 
diary with a dash of the sermon. The mind is thus, as it were, 
pleasantly tickled without being roused into over-activity. And it 
may be wise occasionally to take a few turns upon deck, or play 
the lively game of shovelboard with a strict view to the improve- 
ment of the appetite. 

The fact that morality is subject to certain geographical limita- 
tions is well known, though not often avowed. Upon the sea, the 
duty of hard labour may be said to become inoperative. The 
duty of bearing Christian charity would, on the contrary, almost 
appear to be inverted. When one is forced into social relations 
by the forcible means of being locked up together in a big box, it 
is unnecessary to maintain the bond by more spiritual means, One 
has necessarily so many interests in common with one’s fellow- 
passengers that it is permissible to indulge to some extent in the 
pleasures of malevolence, harmless because they cannot lead to 
any rupture. Now it is very strange if a large proportion of our 
companions are not persons who in many ways shock our preju- 
dices. Their nationality, their habits of eating, drinking, and 
clothing, their manners and customs, and, if we are fortunate, 
such waifs and strays of scandal as may have stuck by them, will 
all give room for backbiting and slander. It gives additional 
piquancy to the pursuit that on board ship there is a constant 
probability that everything said will be overheard, and thus to 
the ordinary pleasure of spreading evil report is added a kind of 
sporting flavour; we snatch a fearful joy when speaking ill of our 
neighbour so very soon after his back 1s turned. In a long voyage 
this resource gradually dries up, and there must come in time & 

eriod when every one knows what every one can say about every- 

ody else, and all the comments that can ensue. Persons have 
been known to come home from such trials with tempers unspoilt 
and intellects enriched ; but it must, we should imagine, be the 
secret hope of most companions in a long voyage that for some 
time to come they may see as little as possible of each other, till 
they have, so to speak, got the taste out of their mouths. 


THE MOSCOW AND WARSAW RAILWAY. 


govr months ago the Russian Government adopted a resolution 
which may be fitly classed among political events of the first 
order, although it has not made much noise. It was decided to 
proceed at once with the construction of a railway between Moscow 
and Warsaw, and a good deal of progress has since been made 
with the works. The measure was a departure from the pro- 
eramme of “ urgent lines” which was adopted in 1866, and various 
reasons were assigned for the alteration, One reason was 
famine in the districts which the line will traverse. The pow 
were to be relieved immediately by employment on works whi 
will in future connect the district with the more fertile portions 
of the Empire, and save them from absolute starvation, if not 
from poverty. But whatever influence this motive may have 

it is equally certain, and it is not disguised, that the objects con- 
templated are also political. The line is almost purely a military 
one; and if the Russian Government, in the present circumstances ® 
the Empire, proceeds with its construction, there is room for the 
inference that extreme importance is attached to its military use 
It is no violent assumption that a State which is afflicted wit 
chronic deficits, which proposes this very year to spend more t 
its revenue on the ordinary business of Government, and which at 
the same time looks for financial improvement in borrowing money 
largely to make productive railways, must have very — 
motives for increasing its embarrassments by making a line whi 


may not be productive at first—which will, at any rate, not be 80 
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| that Russia gains most by railway extension in any direction. 


uctive as others that might be pushed forward. To form a 
ow of eight hundred miles through a country of forests and 
swamps, Where even villages of less than three thousand inhabit- 
gots are rare, Where only one large town (Smolensk) and that 
got one of very much importance, is to be passed, can hardly be 
considered a commercial speculation, 

It cannot be denied, however, that strategically the line will be 
of the utmost consequence. Assuming that the zeal which is now 
jfested endures, in three years more it should be completely 
fished for traflic. About a fifth part of the distance is already 
covered by the section in the Kingdom of Poland—from Warsaw 


i 


She is literally effaced now, as compared with her neighbours, by 
the want of roads. She has to contend, even in her European 
territory, with distances much greater than those of her neigh- 


| bours, and for the swift campaigns of modern days she is abso- 


lutely unwieldy. But the railways change all that, placing her 


_on a level with more compact States, perhaps doubling or trebling 


her former force. 


If she counts as a great Power among nations 
thirty or forty millions strong when half her armies are swallowed 


/up in garrisons and marches, what will she be when her force is 


toBrest-Litovski—which was opened last autumn ; and at the rate _ 


with which progress has lately been made on the southern lines 
of Russia, the remainder of the work may be executed in the time 
we have named. It is always possible, of course, that works which 
are being made by borrowed money, as is the case with Russian 
nilways so far as the share of Government is concerned, may come to 
astandstill through a failure of credit. In this way the projected 
line may be delayed; but barring this contingency, and, we may 
aid, the chances of war, its speedy execution may be considered 
tolerably certain. Simultaneously a number of other lines are 
gure to be pushed forward to completion, as they promise large 
returns and are partly in the hands of private companies; and it is 
in connexion with this fact that we must estimate the military 
yalue of the projected line. Three years hence, if all goes well, 
the position of Nussia will have been improved in two ways. 
Poland, in the first place, will be more firmly bound to the 
Empire, so far as military occupation can bind any subject region. 
The vital importance of the military railroad which already con- 
nects Warsaw with St. Petersburg can hardly be over-estimated. 
Its complete opening during the first throes of the last Polish 
insurrection, facilitating the transport of the Imperial Guards 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, abridged materially the task of 
ressing revolt, if it did not prevent insurrection attaining a 
most dangerous height. But there are sundry advantages in having 
Moscow and Smolensk, as well as St. Petersburg, for a base. 
Reinforcements may be drawn from a wider area; and three 
years hence, with numerous railways converging at Moscow, 
ad at Orel, with which Smolensk will be directly united, 
that area will be a very wide one. It is not too much to 
say that, when the road is made, a large part of the garrison 
of Poland may be permanently stationed in the heart of Russia, 
may even be dispersed on furlough, safe to be gathered and des- 
patched to the scene of action at a moment’s notice. And there 
will be a special advantage, besides that of being shorter, in 
aroad from Moscow and Smolensk to Warsaw, instead of from St. 
Petersburg. The Warsaw and St. Petersburg line runs through 
Wilna, the neighbourhood of which is nearly as inflammable as 
the Kingdom of Poland itself; the line is consequently there pecu- 
larly exposed to an insurgent surprise. But just because the rival 
wute is in a thinly peopled tract, it is the more to be relied upon. 
Insurrection on its course is not seriously to be dreaded. Russia 
will have a clear path from her own most crowded centres all the 
way to the Vistula, and will thus be able to deal at once and deci- 
tively with conspiracy in the district which from its numbers and 
its wealth must be, as in times past, the nucleus of opposition. 

But further, Russia will be strengthened against Germany and 
Austria, both for attack and defence. Whatever strengthens her 
hold upon Poland must improve her external position; but, 
apart from this consideration, the Moscow and Warsaw line will 
be of strategical value. As regards Germany especially, the 
Position of Russia is for the moment insecure; and were there 
any likelihood of a quarrel between the two Northern Powers, 
mstead of its being Count Lismark’s immediate interest to 
stand well with his neighbour, Russia would scarcely have a 
ce, For half its length the St. Petersburg and Warsaw line 
tuns parallel to the Kast Prussian frontier, and at a short distance 
it, so that it could not be depended on in a war with 
Prussia, At first sight it might be said, no doubt, that the East 
ian railways are in corresponding danger of Russian attack. 
i Frussia might cut in upon the Warsaw and St. Petersburg 
line at Wilna, Russia might cut off Kast Prussia from the rest of 
€monarchy by appearing in force on the Lower Vistula. But 
this is only at first sight; the cases are not really similar. The 
Herence is that East Prussia is backed up by more than one 
tailway from Berlin, and there are numerous lines connecting all 
parts of Prussia with the Polish frontier; while Russia has but 
the single line available for a campaign in the Polish king- 
m. In a campaign there Prussia would certainly act with an 
fhormously preponderating force. By the new line between 
Moscow and Warsaw the whole position will be changed. It will 
be of less consequence whether the Warsaw and St. Peters- 
line is cut or not. The Moscow line will in almost any case 
Comparatively safe, and with its help the balance between the 
two Powers on the Polish frontiers will be almost entirely restored. 
Tegards Austria the new line is not so indispensable, for that 
between ‘Warsaw and St. Petersburg is safe enough from attack ; 
ut it will still be useful, just as it will be in holding Poland, 
use affording a direct communication with the South of 
ussia, The peculiarity of the position will be that Russia, from 
ae. ground in Poland, may attack Austria at any moment, 
fete “ remaining virtually inaccessible. The case would be dif- 
a ifthe Eastern railways of Austria were so far complete as to 
© an attack to be directed on Kiev, so that Russia would not 

€ tu mass troops in Poland with her own provinces in danger. 
th as regards Germany and Austria, it is also to be observed 


entirely mobile, when she counts as sixty, and not as thirty, 
millions? She will not so count three or four years hence, for the 
main lines of communication must first be supplemented by 
manifold branches, and many of the main lines even will not then 
be in existence ; but she will begin to feel her strength increasing, 
and may discount diplomatically the final result. 

Were this the whole of the case, Europe might very well be 
uneasy at the creation on its Eastern boundary of so much milit 
force for the exclusive benefit of one Power, and that Power semi- 
barbarous, Not only is the force created, or at least made visible 
and active where before it was latent, but a special highway, as 
we have seen, is being constructed by which the combined force, 


old and new, may be directed on Central Europe without inter- 


| ruption. 


Still more, the very railways which are releasing so 
much force increase the material wealth of the Empire by which 
it is to be used. Even this Moscow and Warsaw line, though 
not very promising, will have its commercial uses by shortenin, 
the distance between Southern Russia and Germany. In spite at 
present appearances, Russia, in a few years, may be financially 
strong. But there is another side to the case, although there 
may still be room left for watchfulness, if not for immediate 
apprehension. Russia cannot gain in material force without being 
altered morally. The new life which finds one expression in 
road-making zeal is at work in other directions; and it is by no 
means certain that, when the new force becomes available, an 
uncontrolled military despotism will direct it. The closer con- 
nexion with Western Europe will make Russia less unlike the 
West, perhaps not in time to obviate altogether some momentary 
danger to civilization from the combination of force and barbarism, 
but still in time to make the danger of short duration. It 
is an interesting question, again, whether the gain of Russia in 
a firmer occupation of Poland will not be far outweighed by the 
spread of education and civilization throughout Poland as well as 
Russia. The Kingdom, in proportion to its size, compares already 
niost advantageously with any part of the Russian Limpive in regard 
to its railways. It has also more wealth and more civilization, and 
of these advantages no confiscations seem able to deprive it. In_ 
its greater state of development Poland has likewise a security 
for advancing more quickly, and the spread of intelligence amo 
lower strata of the po a may perhaps make the Polisi 
difficulty more formidable to Russia than it has ever been. The 
experience of Italy need not be recalled to prove how impossible 
is the continued occupation of any country by military force, 
against the will of the inhabitants, and in the face of their intense 
hatred; butif Poland does not make good her independence—and, 
in the contrary case, the growth of Russian railways need not 
be alarming—it is certain to neutralize and absorb a large share of 
Russian power. Russia may have more facilities in distributing 
a reserve garrison, but at a critical moment a large force must be 
in readiness to operate in Poland, if not actually kept on the spot. 
There is another consequence of the change which may be 

noted. When the Moscow and Warsaw line is finished, with 
the other railways in the South, what will become of St. Peters- 
burg? All the old reasons for making it a capital will have 
disappeared, The intercourse with the West, for which the 
Baltic was the best route two centuries ago, will have gone 
into other channels. Moscow, and the territory to the South and 
East, will have roads of their own straight into Germany, and all 

arts of Western Europe. Moscow itself will be nearer to Paris 

y some hours than its rival capital will be, while it will be con- 
nected so much more closely with the seats of Russian population. 
More than this, all the roads from the centre and South of Russia 
to the Baltic will avoid St. Petersburg. The Riga, Vitepsk, and 
Orel line, intersected as it will be at Smolensk by that from 
Warsaw to Moscow, will supersede the Nicholas line, and its own 
most formidable competitors will be the lines through Poland to 
the Prussian ports. St. Petersburg, indeed, will only be less remote 
and out of the way than Archangel. The political consequences 
of this change—involving, as it can scarcely fail to do, the depo- 
sition of St. Petersburg from its rank of capital—may not be very 
ereat. ‘They do not affect the reality of Russian power. Yet a 
change which will make glaring to Lurope the fact that Russia is 
a Black Sea, and not a Baltic, State may not be without its uses. 
It will do something to remove the nightmare of a vast colossus 
a cheval of two great inland seas, and inaccessible in the rear, 
which has oppressed for more than a century the imagimation of 
Europe, and this in the very moment when the railways are 
making real the power that was only imagined, 


SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
fig controversy as to the expediency of placing limits on the 
sale of intoxicating drinks was carried on with great vigour 
before a Committee of the Ilouse of Commons which sat last 
Session to consider a Bill for further narrowing the time during 
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denominated a dinner ; and as these persons have not the means of 
preparing and storing food and drink at home, they must be 
allowed to seek bodily refreshment abroad, or go without it. The 
Courts of law would no sooner have decided under the Reform 
-\ct what is a lodger than they would be called on to decide under 
this restrictive Bill, if it had passed, what is a meal. The authors 
of the Bill proposed to reduce the number of hours of beer-selling 
on a Sunday, and to prohibit any beer-selling for consumption on 
the premises except to persons who might be taking a bond fide 
nee However, the Judges have escaped from the absurd task 
of considering such questions as whether an egg beaten up 
with a glass of sherry is a genuine and substantial, or a merely 


| himself all Sunday if he may not seek air and exercise and », 


creation beyond his home. According to one, he is to improve his 


mind; according to the other, he is to look after his soul, ‘Py, 


is how things should he ; but, as things are, he would smoke 
and drink if he could get liquor. The objection to Sunday 


excursions, on the ground that the excursionist will be tirgj 


colourable and fraudulent, lunch or dinner. A witness who was | 


asked what working-men within his knowledge thought about the 


Lill, answered plainly that they thought that the House of Com- 


nions would not be such fools as to pass it, and so it has turned 
out, The restrictions now existing operate beneficially; but 
further restrictions would seriously inconvenience that large class 


who want to drink, while they would not effectually restrain that | 
smaller class who want to get drunk. This opinion, which was | 


expressed by police magistrates and other competent observers of | 
the habits of the population of London, was adepied by the Com- | 


mittee, who thereupon threw out the Bill, although Archbishop | 


Manning and the Rey. Newman Hall united to support it. 

The opponents of the Bill rely considerably on the case of the 
excursionists who return tired, hungry, and thirsty to London 
after along summer Sunday in the country. The public-houses 
now close at 11 P.4i. on Sunday, and the Bill would have made 
them close at lop.m. If we imagine the case of a train fuil of 
excursionists, slowly and with frequent stoppages, approaching a 
railway terminus after twelve or filteen hours of call heat as we 
have felt this year, while the precious minutes are slipping by 
in which it will be possible to get a drink of beer, we shall 
perhaps agree with Archbishop Manning that “to go to bed is 
the best thing” ; and perhaps we shall not. ‘The Archbishop says 
that, under such circumstances, “there is no reason whatever 
for going to a public-house”; while other witnesses go even 
further, and say that there is no reason for going upon excur- 
sions on Sunday, which make the workman tired on Monday, 
and that he would do much better to spend “the day of rest” 
with his family in London, Other witnesses, again, admit the 
utility of excursions, but contend that the necessity for keeping 
open public-houses may be obviated by the use of bottled beer. 
‘Yo this it is answered that bottled beer, properly so called, costs 
inore than draught beer, and that beer fetched in a jug on 
Saturday, and kept in a bottle in a living-room, becomes flat and 
tepid by Sunday. It is a pity that the Committee did not adopt a 
proposed Report, in which this question between bottled and 
draught beer was discussed with suitable solemnity, as follows :— 

The suggestion of one honourable member of the Select Committee, that 
leer on draught would not always be procurable by persons who might 
prefer it to bottled beer, was pertinently answered by a witness, who replied, 
* If the whole legislation of this country is to be governed by the liking of a 
man, or his preference between bottled and draught beer, and all moral and 
religious considerations are to be set at nought tor his sake, I have nothing 
to say.” 

The suggestion of the honourable member might have been 
auswered another way. It might have been asked, Why should 
the excursionist require either bottled or draught beer? Why 
should he not drink cold tea, or cold gin and water out of a tea- 
pot? The author of the proposed Report has unaccountably over- 
looked the harmony which exists between moral and religious 
considerations aud ‘cold without.” There can be no need to open 
public-houses. Let the excursionist have at his lodging a bottle 
of gin, and there will be a pump somewhere near. Gin keeps well 
in hot weather, at least until you begin to drink it. The difficulty as 
to excursionists might, indeed, be solved in another way. Instead of 
going into the country onSunday, let the working-men go on aweek- 
day, and let the masters pay wages all the same. ‘The celebrated 
Mr. George Potter appeared as an ally of the promoters of the 
Bill, although he assigned special reasons for the support he gave to 
it. My. Potter is not exactly a Sabbatarian, but he declares against 
uny considerable physical exertion on the Sunday, because it untits 
the working-man for that pursuit of intellectual improvement 
which he thinks appropriate to the day. Mr. Potter says that on 
Sunday “the working-man should rest himself, and read those 
books and works which would improve his mind.” Ile did not 
specify the books and works which he would recommend, but 
perhaps the Beehive might find a place among them. He did not 
advocate the Bill on a religious principle, but he believes that 
“ Sunday is a day of rest, and recreation should come on other days.” 
Ile would not even desire to have museums open on Sundays, 
because he thinks that “they tend physically to depress the 
working-men,.” Le wishes the working-men to have Sunday as a 
day of rest and recreation, “as far as they can do it without 
physically prostrating their poor bodies, which have been pre- 
viously exhausted by hard work.” It may be doubted whether 
Mr. Potter and the Sabbatarians together could give a satisfactory 
auswer to the question, what the working-man is to do with 


on Monday, may be considered from the point of view cithe 
of the master or of the man. But, looking at it either way, 
only proper day for these excursions must be Saturday, \p 
Potter had recommended national holidays, but he decidedly Tee 
pudiated any intention to make the masters pay the men on days 
when they do not work. Jowever, before national holidays gy 
introduced, Mr. Potter anticipates that wages will be raised » 
that the men will be able to atlord to lose a day occasionally ; an 
this, perhaps, is nearly the same thing. 

Another witness, Mr, R. P. Morrell, is by trade a working golj. 
smith, and by profession a supporter of “ progressive movement” 
Of late years the profession has conflicted with the trade, and Mf, 
Morrell has been obliged to resign his post of goldsmith’s fore 
and open a shop for the sale of newspapers. It pleases Mr. Mom] 
to call himself a “recreative religionist,” but he nevertheless has 
the good sense to urge cogent objections to the Bill, Why, be 
asks, is the large class of respectable mechanics that he represen 
to be inconvenienced, and in fact punished, for the sake of, 
drunken and degraded class? Here Mr. Morrell is upon s 
ground, The authors of such proposals see a few scores, or eve 
a few hundreds, of drunken people in the streets, and they forget 
the thousands of sober people who are at home. Archbishop 
Manning urged forcibly that the Dill was needed as a pp. 
tection to the class with which he is chiefly conversant. But 
probably that class is composed to a large extent of Trish, an 
it would be a new sort of ‘justice to Ireland” to shut up th 
English public-houses because lrishmen cannot keep out ¢ 
them so long as any portion of their wages remains uns 
Mr. Morrell supplied an answer to the question how the 
working-man can employ his Sunday if he is not to over-exet 
himself by making an excursion to Kew or Richmoné, 
My. Morrell has had lodgers in his house, young goldsmith 


_ coming up from Scotland ; and their mode of spending Sunday was 


to lay in bottles of whisky on Saturday night, and get other 
Scotchmen to come and drink with them on Sunday, Being 
asked as to the operation of the Act by which public-houses ar 
closed on weekdays at 1 A.a., Mr. Morrell answered that he repre 
sented working-men, and that working-men have nothing to do 
with public-houses at one o'clock in the morning. Another 
witness, Mr. Joseph Leicester, also put himself forward as a 
representative working-man, but he is a teetotaller, and supports 
the Lill. It appears that among the glassblowers, to which 
trade Mr. Leicester belongs, there was a tyrannical custom of 
“ footings,” which has been abolished by his exertions. If a glass- 
blower blew a new pattern of glass, or got promotion in his trade, 
or married a wife, or had a child born, he had to pay a “ footing,” 
and the amount was spent in drink, to be consumed by his 
brethren in the trade. It is melancholy to reflect that other 
trades besides glassblowers cherish customs similar to this of 
“ footings,’ and have no Mr. Leicester to demonstrate their pe- 
nicious character. We have even heard that among barristers 0 
circuit, any promotion to a silk gown or a coif is made a pretext 
for the exaction of a fine, which goes to swell a fund devoted to 
buying wine for the circuit mess. Will not some barrister obtaia 
the abolition of this baneful practice, and then come befor 4 
Committee of the House of Commons, and state with enviable 
complacency that he observes a marked improvement in the 
habits of the men with whom he associates since it was done 
away with ? } 
Many witnesses agree that drunkenness has diminished in 
London ; but while some of them attribute this result to restrictive 
laws, others claim that it has been produced by the preaching of 
tectotalism or of recreative religion, or by the general spread 0 
education and enlightenment. The witnesses who support the 
Bill might deserve more attention if it did not appear that for 
the most part they desire, not merely to limit the trade in liquor, 
but to prohibit it’ ‘To regulate public-houses is the business of & 
practical legislator ; to abolish them is the dream of an enthusiast 
It is hopeless to seek any useful information as to the refreslmenls 
necessary for excursionists from a witness who disapproves & 
cursions altogether, The Rey. G. W. M‘Cree, a Baptist missionaly 
in St. Giles’s, telis us that the small tradesmen of the district who 
drive their own horses and traps into the country on Sundays a 
just the men who become bankrupts, and go to shame and nusety- 
In endeavouring to separate the corn of a Parliamentary Repo 
from the chafl, we should be guided by such a statement as 
to put aside the remaining evidence of the author of it. Yet evel 
the professor of a religion which is anything but recreative may 
deserve attention, as affording a sample of the intelligence a 
liberality of the supporters of the Bill. Mr. M‘Cyee complains 
bitterly of a publican in St. Giles’s, who announced that he wou 
give a piece of cake on Sunday to every child that had brought 
parents’ jug for beer regularly during the preceding week. 
M‘Cree is asked whether grocers do not ofler similar inducements 
to people to deal with them, and he answers “ Yes, but no mer 
ruin comes out of tea.” It is objected that if people are to i 
beer it must be fetched, and if the parents are busy they can oY 
send their children. Mr. M‘Cree, however, assures the ar yr 
that he knows poor children better than they do, and te 
children will do anything for a piece of cake, and, in fact, 
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= which public-houses may be open on a Sunday. The famous dis- . 
ae cussion as to the definition of a bend fide traveller would be Mab Jish 
F followed, if this Bill should pass, by another discussion, likely to the publ. 
become equally memorable in Westminster Hall, as to the defi- bd 
: nition of a bond fide meal. The opponents of further restriction only reu 
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persuade their parents to send for beer in order that they may 
establish & claim to share at the promised distribution. Thus 
the publican tempts the child, and the child tempts the parent. 
ying got as far as this, we give up Mr. M‘Cree in despair, 
only remarking that he seems to think it reasonable and probable 
that policemen should watch public-houses on Sundays, in 
order to see that the meals taken in them under the Lill are 
bond fide meals. We think, however, that if the Bill had passed, 
would have been a prima facie presumption against the 
jona fides of the meal, because, according to ordinary observation, 
4 so-called licensed victualler does not sell victuals. You will 
bably see upon the counter part of a pork-pie, three biscuits, 
gdabun, and it might fairly be contended that any meal pur- 
porting to have been eaten at that counter must be illusory. 


ORPHANAGES, 


E two great drawbacks of charity—the one that it creates 
pauperism by doing away with the need of self-dependence, 
the other that it rewards the boldest beggar with the biggest loaf— 
seem to be less true of orphauages than of any other charitable 
institution. Nothing appeals to our sympathies so much as the 
jdea of little children left helpless and unfriended for no fault 
of their own ; deprived of all protection and necessary care while 
till unable to shift for themselves, and without means of support 
when utterly incapable of earning their own bread. Surely here, 
at least, charity may play the part of Providence without fear 
of doing mischief by over-meddiing, or of harming more than it 
helps. Surely, if the children of the rich are to be pitied when 
left without the mother to guide and the father to guard them, 
how much more the children of the poor, with whom orphanage 
means starvation unless the charity of the State or of indi- 
viduals steps in to supply, so well as it can, the place of the 
nt. This feeling is so natural, so right, so instinctive for the 
ation of society itself, that no one can be found to carp 
at it in the abstract, and almost all are willing to obey it. 
Consequently, we find immediately about London a greater 
number of Orphanages and Children’s Homes than of any other 
single kind of charity; and we find, too, that almost all are 
prosperous and in a way successful. Some date far back in 
the past century. Thus the Orphan Working School at Maitland 
Park and the Asylum for Female Orphans at Beddington Park 
were founded in 1758; the St. Anne’s Institution at Streatham 
Hill was founded in 1762, and the Female Orphan Home 
in St. John’s Wood (Grove Road) in 1786. Some were esta- 
hlished in the early part of the present century, as the London 
an Asylum at Clapton, which was founded in 1813; the 
Adult Orphan Institution at St. Andrew's Place in the Regent’s 
Park, which was founded in 1820, and so on; but most are 
of this immediate generation, and some are only of yesterday. 
The latest are Mrs. ‘Tait’s Orphanage at Fulham, and Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s, removed from Clapton to Hawarden, both of which were 
founded in 1866 specially for “cholera orphans”; and the large 
Baptist Orphanage at Stockwell, begun last year only, and caleu- 
lated, when finished, to hold two hundred and fifty children. The 
main feature of this last is its home character; the institution 
being not one large dwelling, but a congeries of small houses, 
each of which is to receive from twelve to fifteen children who 
will be under the care of a master and mistress; thus combining 
the close personal superintendence of a home with the companion- 
ship of a school. ‘This is a feature worthy of consideration— 
whether of imitation by others depends on the working. In 
theory it sounds right ‘enough; but sometimes even the most 
perfect theories have an awkward way of misfitting in practice. 
The larger proportion of these orphanages is for girls only; and 
of course they are generally for the children of the really desti- 
tute poor. But some are fur orphans of a better class, as that at 
pton, for respectably descended orphans of both sexes; St. 
Anne's, at Streatham, for orphans of superior parents, and other 
hecessitous children ; the British Orphan Asylum at Slough, for 
the orphan children of those once in prosperity ; and the Institu- 
tion in St. Andrew's Place for the orphan daughters of the clergy 
of naval and military officers. ‘Lhe St. Matthew’s Home for 
Female Orphans in Bayswater specially stipulates for the “legi- 
timate birth” of its little inmates, which is a combination of 
ty with respectability that savours more of British law than 
of the Christian spirit, visiting the sins of the fathers on the 
children just in those instances where the innocent are already 
quite sufficiently punished, and are therefore in most need of help. 
Some of the orphanages are very wisely conducted; those the 
host wisely which train girls in the best methods of domestic 
Work as at present known. Indeed, certain of these institutions 
are almost the only eflective training schools for female ser- 
vants in the country, the National Schools being for the greater 
part patent failures in this respect. A National-School girl 
can do little that is really useiul. She cannot knit, but she 
> probably crochet; she can rarely sew decently, and as for 
Cutting out” she knows as little of that as she does of stitching. 
a she can cut out holes and coarsely sew over the raw edges, 
ch she calls embroidering ; and until the good time for women 
prophesied, of by Miss Becker comes to pass, when a needle will 
will. roy in a house as a spinning-wheel, and sewing-machines 
Fn all the work that thimbles and hands do now, it is 
should " essential to the comfort and decency of home that girls 
@ taught todo needlework with neatness and despatch. 


And certainly of the two accomplishments sewing is more useful 
than embroidering, and knitting is a wiser art than crochet. The 
world can do without anti-macassars, which we believe is the great 
production of crochet; but, as fashion and society go, it cannot do 
without seamed garments, and, as every housewife knows, hand- 
knitted stockings are more durable than those wrought by machinery. 
Neither is a National-School girl taught to cook, bake, or wash. 
She is instructed, as it is called, in certain high-sounding intellec- 
tual acquirements, or rather she is taught the rudiments of certain 
things which are valuable only in proportion to the depth and 
extent to which they are learnt; but she cannot boil a potato, nor 
make a pudding, nor iron a shirt, nor properly clean a room as 
educated mistresses say it should be tak To teach her all 
these things, so as to fit her for first-class service, would be to give 
her a certain means of livelihood, as well as to offer an immense 
boon to society at large; but her instructors think differently ; and 
a girl from a National School enters domestic service as ignorant of 
her duties as if she had never been under instruction at all, and 
has to be taught from the beginning like any other. 

Now the orphanages are a degree wiser than the National 
Schools, and some of them are really wise if they perform all they 
promise, and teach up to their programme. The Brockham Home 
at Reigate, the St. John’s School at Paddington, the Orphan 
Working School in Maitland Park, and some others, are all con- 
fessedly for the training of domestic servants. Aud if they auswer 
their end they are indeed valuable institutions, Yet it is not 
being too cold or critical to ask whether these orphanages and 
children’s homes, by helping the destitute to a position superior 
to that which even the saving artisan can give his children, are 
quite fair to the provident working-man? If the answer is that 
the rich and educated, who have undertaken the charge of these 
places, ave not to be bound by the narrow conditions of poverty, 
and that xoblesse oblige in this as in many other things, seli-respect 
demanding that they should do their best without reference to the 
standard of others, we still think that the whole system of educa- 
tion should be raised in proportion to this favoured part. We 
have high authority for the docirine that equal wages and unequal 
work is not unjust, but we are nowhere told that to pay lower 
wages for harder work is just. But this is what our National 
Schools do when they give a worse education, though the parents 
pay for it themselves, than that which is to be had at these elee- 
mosynary institutions; it is what the State does when the man 
who works hard to keep his family in respectability is unable 
to do so well for his children as the man who deserts his, and 
leaves them to be sent to Feltham by the magistrate. The truth 
is, the charitable impulse of humanity is stirred by sentiment 
sooner than by reason, and there is a pathetic poetry about utter . 
destitution, wanting to the prosaic condition of struggling insufli- 
ciency, which excites the imagination, softens the feelings, and 
brings forth results that offer a premium for improvidence. 

These objections do not apply to the latest of the orphanages 
instituted—those of Mrs. Tait and Mrs, Gladstone—for the children 
of parents who have been taken away by the cholera. In public 
scourges of this kind, which cut down father and mother in the 

rime of life and the full swing of their powers, no individual 

lame can reasonably fall anywhere. It is absolutely impossible 
that an ordinary artisan, with a young family, can save anything 
worth speaking of. If he can keep clear of debt, bring up his 
children decently, hold an honest home, and lay by a little ior a 
rainy day, it is as much as he can do—giving him constant work 
and uninterrupted health. If, then, he and his wife are struck 
down suddenly, he must at the best leave his family practically 
destitute, even if there are no debts, and only the funeral expenses 
to pay out of his savings. And for such cases as this, cases of pure 
misfortune, not of improvidence, the two ladies we have already 
mentioned founded their respective orphanages. Que characteristic 
common to both is the absence of all finery. The children are the 
children of the poor, and they are not brought up like sham gentle- 
women. They are well fed and warmly clothed, but the food is 
plain, and the clothing is as plain as the food. There is enough 
tor all human and natural requirements, but there is nothing that 
in any degree lapses into fine-ladyism or luxury. And when we 
remember that the great danger in the management of all chari- 
table institutions, but specially in those for children, is to go too 
much into the bun and biscuit philanthropy which enervates both 
the giver and the receiver, we can scarcely over-estimate this 
virtue of simplicity. It is so easy to fall into the opposite excess. 
Childhood itself is in a different category from any other age or 
condition, and one of the needs of healthy childhood is physical 
enjoyment. And as the present fashion of education goes so much 
to pampering children—to overloading them with toys, and bring- 
ing them costly pleasures, instead of letting them tind and make 
pleasures for themselves—we could scarcely wonder if the wealthy 
patronesses of orphanages, used to the indulgence of their own 
nurseries, fell into the prevailing error in their management of 
their charities. And, indeed, the more motherly the woman the 
greater the danger. Also, there is something to be said for the 
humanizing and refining influence of contact with refined things 
and people. At all events, kind-hearted women are glad to bring 


forward such pleas in excuse for their obedience to an instinct 
more beautiful, perhaps, than wise. Again, we all feel a plea- 
sure in trying conclusions with fortune, and beating her. If 
these poor children have been hardly used by fate, we are 
determined that we will be both kinder and stronger than fate, 
that their sorrow shall be turned to joy, and their mourning to 
mirth, 


Wherefore we take our orphans, give them a trst- 
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rate education, and put them well forward in life after a 
pleasant course of buns and biscuits; but the children of the 
working artisan, paying their weekly pence to the National 
School, we leave in the swamps below, with mouldy ernsts for 
their portion. As for the orphans and other necessitous children 
in the workhouses, nothing can be much worse than their training 
and education. Wretched drudges, generally hired out to bad 
mistresses, they enter practical life without knowledge, and 
almost absolutely without protection. Short of real starvation and 
illegal cruelty the mistress has unlimited power over the poor little 
“ workhouse apprentice,” and many a miserable child passes from 
the cradle to the grave without once knowing the blessing of 
human love or care. When we think of the workhouse child, 
and then turn to the Orphanages and Children’s Homes, we can 
only feel thankful that there are these small oases in the desert of 
poverty in the midst of which the lower classes live ; and even if 
the tendency is to overdo in kindness, it is a better fault than 
neglect and harshness, and is a system which produces a finer race, 
— physically and mentally, for the carrying on of the world’s 
work. 


THE POETRY OF RAILWAY FINANCING. 


HE Council of Administration of la Ligne Inicrnationale 

@ Italie may take credit for the sublime application of a 
French idea to a world-wide object. In the way of originality 
their fétes in the Alps may be considered as triumphs of railway 
financing. The féte is a distinctive French institution, and the 
Frenchman is always ready at the shortest notice to fé/e anything 
whatever, sentimental or material, from the memory of the illus- 
trious departed to the opening of a new café. Under the Emperor, 
whose interests have made him so close a student of his subjects’ 
foibles, the féte has become as much a part of the Imperial system 
as the minute subdivision of Government loans or the Chassepot 
rifle. And, as one result of those improvements carried out regard- 
less of expense, his new Paris is architecturally better suited to 
grand scenic effects than any other city in the world. But, 
after all, what are the capabilities of Paris, with all the palaces 
of M. Haussmann, to those of the Alps, the palace of nature? 
And although the féte is in character and origin so purely 
French, yet it has this great recommendation, that it is one 
of the few French institutions which adapt themselves to the 
tastes of the foreigner without outraging his patriotic sensi- 
bilities. It may be brought conveniently into play whenever 
it may be the momentary mission of France to raise capital, 
political or other, and perhaps it was the somewhat romantic 
rogramme of the Ligne Internationale which suggested to its 
irectors so poetical a method of financing it. The wants of a 
Company whose aspirations soar to “the coupling of oceans and 
nations” could be more appropriately and dramatically brought 
before the public by fétes in the High Alps than through 
the medium of commonplace prospectuses, circulated among the 
money-grubbers of European bourses. It would have been a pity to 
throw away an obvious advantage when so many needy and specu- 
lative rivals were jostling you in the field. ‘English promoters 
—who, with all their profound contempt for economy, seldom 
rise above the conception of a lukewarm luncheon, a mahogany 
wheelbarrow, and a silver trowel—will be inclined to shake their 
heads in insular distrust of the daring line struck out by M. La 
Valette. But M. La Valette is a man of the world, as well as of 
energy and resource, and these Alpine fétes of his are not in- 
tended as an appeal to English capital or prejudices. Moreover, 
he is believed to enjoy the advantage of the counsels and friend- 
ship of M. Lesseps, the success of whose grand scheme is indirectly 
involved in that of the Ligne Internationale, and the experience 
of M. Lesseps in cosmopolitan financing is unrivalled and un- 
questionable. It may seem presumptuous to dissent from authorities 
so eminent; still we cannot help thinking they may overshoot their 
mark in celebrating a triumph so moderate with demonstrations 
so maguificent. ‘To many of the spectators the sublime must 
—— to merge itself in the ridiculous, and those who are not 
altogether blinded by M. La Valette’s pyrotechnical displays can 
scarcely help contrasting the mountain with the mouse. For 
all this imposing pomp and ceremony and outlay neither sig- 
nalizes the commencement nor celebrates the close of a great 
undertaking. The railway of the Rhone has for years past 
been so far in active operation. But as yet it starts from 
nothing, and it leads to nowhere in particular. That is to say, the 
central terminus of the grand line is Bouveret, a village on the 
solitary southern shore of the Lake of Geneva, and the railway is 
only fed by a somewhat circuitous Swiss correspondence and the 
steamers on the lake. It draws any local traflic chiefly from the 
goitre-stricken hamlets of the valley of the Rhone, whose inhabi- 
tants are anything but locomotive in their habits. Its future, 
when it has pierced or spanned the Alps, and diverted the northern 
traffic from the Marseilles route, may be a magnificent one. But 
its latest triumph begins and ends with the opening of 16 addi- 
tional kilometres between Sion and Sierre. And this has in no de- 
gree advanced the fortunes nor influenced the future of the Company, 
except in so far as it has absorbed considerable additional capital, 
which must in any case remain nearly barren for years to come. 
Really, to outsiders, it seems questionable policy to make so great a 
fuss over so small a nibble at the eternal Alps. M. La Valette can 
hardly boast of his Sion and Sierre section as a decisive triumph of 
science over nature, after the victorics of the Soemmering and 
Brenner ; when the tunnel of the Cenis is half advanced towards 


completion, and while Mr. Fell’s engines are running over th 
summit of the pass. M. La Valette is, we are told, an experie 

man of business, and he may be presumed to know what he i 
about. But it does seem odd to treat the enterprising capita. 
ists of Europe like the children of a charity school, and t 
stimulate them to renewed exertions with the bribe of q feast 
and a holiday. If these good things are the reward of the f 


gress they have made from Sion to Sierre, what may 
expect when they get up to Brieg? and what may they not 
forward to when, once fairly descended into the promised 
they give a hand to the network of the Italian railways at Dom 
d’Orsola? And if M. Lesseps, as it is believed, has had a voice jy 
suggesting these Alpine fetes, imagination loses itself in yajy 
speculation when we attempt to conceive the Ee that 
must celebrate the opening of his Grand Canal. It is a reas 
the more for joining with hand and purse in the great work of thy 
world, when we strive to picture the féte that will mark » 
epoch in the festivals of the world. Nothing short of the talleg 
writing of the most magniloquent of American correspondent; 
will do justice to its Oriental marvels. But to come back from 
the Isthmus to the Alps, although we do not question that the 
guests of the hospitable Company gratefully acknowledged the 
propriety of the policy of M. La Valette, it is not impossible that 
the cynics who stayed away may suggest that it introduces ney 
elements of risk into an undertaking already sutfticiently 
lative. And the question turns simply upon whether this sty 
of advertisement is likely to pay itself—whether it is mon 
profitable in the long run to aim at dazzling the fancy of capi. 
talists, or at convincing their common sense. Of course, wher 
you are likely to fail in the latter, it may be simple prudence to 
try the former ; but it is an awkward confession for a Company to 
be driven to make. 

Having once chosen his line, M. La Valette did not stop a 
half-measures. His hospitality and forethought left little to be 
desived, and his arrangements came as near perfection as only 
Frenchmen can make them. Indeed, even an Iinglish Committee 
could scarcely have marred a programme towards which nature had 
contributed so much, and M. La Valette is evidently a man of as 
great taste as originality. For streamers and echoes and ever 
greens, the resources of the country could be utilized at a very 
moderate outlay. But exotic luxuries must have cost something 
fabulous—the lamps and the fireworks, the French chefs, the 
French dishes, and the French wines, imported from so far, 
and employed so bountifully that after 650 invited guests had 
satisfied appetites sharpened by the mountain air, whole multi- 
tudes of natives could still feast at pleasure on the crumbs that 
fell from the tables. The only thing to cast a shade on the 
jovial company was the anticipation of the evil quarter of a 
hour that must inevitably come to some one or other; and with 
that the guests, unless they chose it, had nothing to do. But 
some dyspeptic shareholder may have reflected that the total of 
the bill must modify very decidedly the Company’s next half- 
yearly balance-sheet, if the Council of the Lzyne Internationale 
are in the habit of taking their constituents into their confidence 
And, unless M. La Valette struck while the iron was hot and the 
wine circling round the tables, we should fancy, from what we 
know of the Swiss and Italian character, that the foreign gentle 
men were more likely to leave themselves free to enjoy as guests 
any repetition of these splendid hospitalities, than to commit 
themselves to the more responsible position of hosts. 

Civilization must advance, we suppose; but M. La Valette’s 
little party, and especially his successful picnie to the Gemm, 
are unpleasantly suzgestive of some of the drawbacks which its 
blessings may bring in their train. One is filled with melancholy 
forebodings of the future that is in store for us when mountal 
railways come to be extensively adapted to Alpine travelling. 
It is not an agreeable prospect to look to having Switzerland in- 
cluded in the danlieus of Paris, and the frequenters of Asniers 
encroaching on the chosen resorts of the Alpine Club. The 
common run of pedestrians will be driven back in their despair 
on the haunts of the chamois, while the present men of the peaks 
and passes will become as rare in Switzerland as the bouquet 
The very words International Railway suggest unpleasant ides 
of natives already demoralized, hopelessly vitiated. While 1 
lines run competing with each other over ‘every col, we shall have 
monster hotels springing up along all the routes, and a multiplica- 
tion of that babel of tongues that scares the quiet traveller from 
the splendid panorama of the Rigi Kulm. ‘The mountain ranges 
will “ mapped out and dotted with caravanserais, each of them 
a starting-point fer cosmopolitan cockney picnics. We grum 
now at the crowds of our country people we meet, but Knglish- 
men of all classes, if not solitary, are at least select toa fault 
their instincts. On the contrary, foreigners, and the French esp 
cially, are intensely gregarious. On the rare occasions whet 
they exchange the boulevards for the mountains, they wou 
willingly, if they could, take their habitual society along with 
them. Wherever they go, they lay themselves out to find the 
best substitute for it they can. “Never, under the most favoura 
conditions, very susceptible of the beauties of nature, when gathe 
in crowds they are ostentatiously contemptuous of sensations 
which it is barély possible they might have had the weakness to 
indulge in private. M. La Valette and his party were not curious 
above others, and the excessive abandon of their demeanour was 
extenuated and stimulated by the exceptional circumstances © 
the case, to say nothing of the intermittent libations of the ™ 
@honnewr, It is to be hoped, for their sakes, it was not that wim? 
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tie Valais which so dangerously exhilarated their guides. 
ghere is n0 doubt that, in spite of the dust and crowd, the up- 


magested to him the way in which his guests could enjoy them- | 
selves best. 


But | of the meeting. 
Filly Stakes from Poinsettia, Melody, and the Lady Melbourne 

and the scramble, M. La Valette’s experience or sympathies | filly. Twenty ran for the Donington Stakes, and Lumley, carry- 
ing the top weight, 8 st. 10 lbs., and giving nearly a stone to 

It was precisely the sort of party that, in smaller | Dryad and Albania, and to lbs. to the Crucifixion filly, came right 


Mr. Merry’s very improving filly Crocus won the 


umbers and with but slightly modulated tone, one may meet away and won with another stone in hand. Lumley, by Nut- 


day after day in the valleys by Luchon or Bagnéres. 


Away from bourne out of Hermitage’s dam, came out at Brighton in a 100/. 


Paris, or from something that reminds him of it, the genuine plate for two-year-olds, and beat Dryad in a canter at even 


Parisian is oppressed by a species of nostalgia that mars his plea- 


| weights. 


He had only been for a few weeks in a training stable, 


gres. With direct railway communication with his cherished and but little was known of him. He won, however, in such 


city within his reach, he feels his retreat secure, and his mind 
comparatively at ease 
fom his communications, he is restless and uneasy until he 
reaches them again. 
pinin of the guests whom he had tempted into the wilderness — 
that iL La Valette planned that his party of pleasure should pass | 
the Patmos of Leukerbad, with its shingle hotels and cafés, faint 
selections of the familiar splendours of Biarritz, Baden, or Trou- 
ville? Or was the particular excursion suggested by mere selfish | 
motives, and did he shrink from painfully impressing on his com- 

y how great was the interval that still separates the latest of | 
otal from the foot of the Simplon? In any case, we owe | 
noslight obligations to the man who has curtailed the long hours 
of weary travel in the dismal valley of the Rhone, and in common 

titude we can only trust that his recent public-spirited doings 
may have all the success they deserve. 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


= winner of the Champagne Stakes has so often carried off 
many of the great three-year-old prizes, that the race has | 
naturally come to be regarded with an interest scarcely awakened | 
byany other two-year-old encounter. It is true that occasionally 
amoderate horse, like Zambesi, is victorious at Doncaster; but, 
onthe other hand, we can point to The Marquis, Lord Clifden, 
Ely, Lord Lyon, Achievement, and Blue Gown, all of whom 
came in first for the Champagne—though the last was disqualified 
for carrying overweight—and all of whom highly distinguished 
themselves in theix subsequent careers. ‘Thus, curiously enough, 
for the course is neither long nor diflicult, the winner of the 
Champagne becomes a marked horse, and only twice in the last 
seven years have the expectations founded on his or her vic- 
tory been disappointed. Nothing in Blue Gown’s two-year-old 
career impressed the public so much as his performance, under 
an unknown weight, in the Champagne; and neither rumours 
nor reports, nor even the declarations of his owner, availed to 
shake the confidence reposed in him ever after that splendid 
exhibition of racing ability. This year also there was a horse 
whose victory in the Champagne Stakes was regarded as a 
foregone conclusion; and Belladrum had only to pass the 
S an easy winner to become as great a popular idol as 
ue Gown was last year. So easily were Belladrum’s last 
triumphs at Goodwood achieved, so easily did he gallop over 
Ryshworth—once his most dangerous opponent—from start to 
finish, that very few owners took the trouble to send their horses 
to run against him at Doncaster. In fact, out of fifty-seven 
entered only four appeared at the start to struggle for this rich 
wa These were Belladrum, Chatelherault, the winner of the 
hesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket July Meeting, Ismael, a 
k son of Oxford, and Morna, own sister to Rosicrucian. 
’s appearance produced no particular impression, and any 

one who had seen the previous running of Chatelherault and 
Moma would have judged Belladrum capable of giving either of 
them a stone, and a good beating besides. There was little excite- 
ment, therefore, before the race, except to get a view of the crack, 
Who looked wonderfully well, though perhaps a little big. In his 
Preliminary gallop he nearly pulled Daley out of the saddle, but 
at the same time his action seemed to be higher, and consequently 
more tiring, than it was at Goodwood. People were more curious 
about which of the four would be last than about which would 
be first, no one dreaming that Belladrum could not win by any 
ce, from a length to fifty yards. At the distance he 


seemed to be walking in, Chatelherault and Ismael having been 


thoroughly good style, and also possessed the recommendation of 


at ease. Cut off by highroads or mule-paths such good looks, that he was honoured with the top weight at 


Doncaster in the race we are speaking of. He carried his 8 st. 10 lbs. 


Was it in consideration for the home-sick as if it was a feather, and was subsequently weighted for the 


Doncaster Nursery at g st. 7 lbs., or 5 st. above Bianca, the lowest 

weight. He is undoubtedly a long way the best two-year-old 

that has yet been out, but unfortunately he is not engaged in any 

of the great races. If not run off his legs, however, he is certain 

to grow into a Cup horse, and his performances will deservedly 

draw the attention of breeders to his sire, Nutbourne. The 

10 sovs. Sweepstakes on Thursday over the T.Y.C., which 

at Doncaster is very nearly a mile in length, brought out a 

field of good quality, including Thorwaldsen, Crocus, Rysh- 

worth, Lady Dewhurst, and Dryad. ‘The first four of these 

were all penalized for having previously won, and, curiously, 

they finished before everything else. Ryshworth cut up badly, 

was beaten at the distance, and ran decidedly like a non-stayer. 

Crocus, who is rapidly improving into a filly of superior class, 

ran very well till opposite the Stand, when Thorwaldsen, who 

had been disappointed earlier in the race, came out and, rapidiy 

overhauling her, won easily by a length. Thorwaldsen, whose 

running has been very in and out, is quite a small horse, but a 

very good goer, and evidently possesses good staying qualifications. 

He had won one race previously, beating Dryad, but had subse- 

quently been defeated by Minaret and Lady Dewhurst. The two 
chief handicaps of the meeting were the Great Yorkshire and the 
Portland Plate. The former attracted a moderate field of ten, and 
was easily won by Romping Girl, who was a good third in the 
Cesarewitch last year, and who had all the best of the weights on 
this occasion, The Palmer, with g st., ran very well for a time, 
but the distance was considerably too far for him. Christmas 
Carol had a mere feather weight on his back, but was never in the 
race. There were eighteen runners for the Portland Plate, and 
Hermit’s friends were very confident that he could carry his 
g st. 4. lbs. successfully. The Derby winner of 1867 ran fairly well, 
but we should fancy the distance, six furlongs, was not far enough. 
He was judiciously eased when it was found that he had no chance: 
of winning, otherwise he might have been a good third. Pericles, 
avery speedy horse over three-quarters of a mile, was second 
with 8 st. glbs.; but the first place was easily secured by Lady 
Zetland, some of whose previous performances in the early part of 
the season must have been overlooked, for she was scarcely 
mentioned before the race. 

There were some very exciting weight-for-age races during the 
week. The struggle between Vespasian and The Palmer on the 
first day was one of the finest ever seen. Both Wells and Cus- 
tance rode with the greatest skill, and the issue was in doubt till 
the very last moment. The judge awarded the victory to Vespa- 
sian by a short head—probably the shortest head ever sewn. 
Earlier in the day Blue Gown had cut down Vespasian over a 
mile without an effort, and thus we are constantly gaining fres!: 
confirmation—if fresh confirmation were needed—as to the super- 
lative excellence of the Derby winner. The Bradgate Stakes 
might have produced a good race between Charnwood and Leoni» 
had not the latter lost the start, which of course left Lord Stam- 
ford’s horse with nothing to do but to gallop away from his three 
remaining opponents. ‘The Queen’s Plate, which was run in the 
usual Queen’s Plate fashion—a canter for a mile and a half, and a 
gallop for the last mile—ended in a dead-heat between Romping 
Girl and Lord Palmerston. A division not being permitted for [ur 
Majesty’s Guineas, the dead-heaters, after a short rest, had to 
start on their long journey over again. This time they raced from 
the first, each hoping that the other would break down first. Lord 
Palmerston was the victim, breaking down badly half a mile from 


beaten off almost from the outset, and we could scarcely | home; and Romping Girl, who was quite done up, came in alone, 
eve our eyes when we saw Morna close, and, without being | looking asif she were going to tumble on her nose trom exhaustion. 


on, run on even terms with the favourite. It was not 


till opposite the Stand that Daley moved in reality on Bella- 


m, and then, as it appeared to us, the colt by no means 
auswered generously to the appeal. Morna stuck to him unflinch- 
ingly to the end, and, running perfectly straight, got her head in 

t at the finish—a result as creditable to the artistic riding of 
J. Adams as to her own gameness. Innumerable reasons were 
discovered within half an hour for this extraordinary upset of 
Public form. ‘There is no occasion to go through them seriatim ; 
it is more sensible, perhaps, for every intelligent spectator to state 

belief according to the evidence of his own eyes. For our- 

ves we thought, first, that Daley made too sure of the race; 
secondly, that Belladrum, when called on, did not answer like a 
oroughly game horse. His finish was decidedly disappointing. 
wis rider no doubt waited to the last from his extreme contidence 
in his horse ; but that confidence must be somewhat shaken now, 
when the subsequent bad running of Ryshworth is taken into 
consideration, it must be admitted that Belladrum’s reputation 
Sank Considerably before the close of the Doncaster week. 
@ must glance rapidly at the zemaining two-year-old races 


| ‘The Doncaster Stakes produced a fine race between The Spy and 


Geant des Batailles, ending in favour of the latter by a short head. 
Lord Zetland’s horse, who won three races during the week, is 
thus not altogether an impostor, for The Spy made most of the 
running in the St. Leger, and beat many more than beat him. 
The Doncaster Cup was contested for by Julius, Mandrake, Charn- 
wood, Viscount, and Donaldbain. The latter made the running tor 
Mandrake as hard as he could; and when Charnwood, who was 
going remarkably well, suddenly stopped at the distance, the race 
was left to Julius and Mandrake. The Duke of Neweasi\o’s 
horse did not run nearly so gamely as Mr. Johnstone’s, who fai. ly 
wore down the Cesarewitch winner, and carried off the trophy ‘or 
Yorkshire cleverly. Julius, it is clear, will not try when ‘1e 
struggle comes, and we believe he will not run again. 

The week was wound up with the unreserved sale of \\r. 
Jackson’s great breeding stud at Fairfield. The brood mares hay.ag 
been selected with great care and judgment, there was much com- 
petition for them, Continental purchasers taking a good num\.cr. 
The great question was, who would buy Blair Athol; and we are 
glad to say that, eager as the foreigners were to obtain possession 
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of him, Mr. Blenkiron was detcrmined that he should not leave 
England, and Stockwell’s best and greatest son fell to his bid of 
five thousand guineas. Blair Athol’s stock have scarcely done 
anything at present, but Beadsman is a striking instance of the 
necessity of giving a young sire time, and of not prematurely con- 
demning him. Stockwell and Newminster cannot be expected to 
last very much longer, and we could ill spare the loss of a horse 
like Blair Athol, of distinguished excellence and unexceptionable 
breeding. A great number of yearlings were sold during the 
Doncaster week, and the remarks made in this paper a few weeks 
ago as to the glut in the market received a striking confirmation. 
Some fetched fair prices, certainly; but many were almost given 
away. We may particularly mention Lord Scarborough’s lot, 
which were disposed of at an average of little over sixty guineas 
each, Mr. Tattersall might well remark that it was ridiculous to 


keep up a breeding establishment at such a ruinous sacrifice. 


REVIEWS. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


blag Grecian History of Ernst Curtius is doubtless already 
well known to those students of the subject who do not 


| 
shrink from reading a German book in the original. But, as , a8 done his work as a translator. 


that class by no means takes in all students of the subject, Mr. 


ject, as with any other subject. And, more than this, his book jg 
one of the few books in German prose which can be read with 
real pleasure. He is always clear and graceful, and, though 
some even of his sentences might be shortened with advantage 
they at least do net go rambling over whole pages. As a mer 
work of literature, apart from its historical value, we are disposed 
to place the work of Curtius in a very high rank. 

We have before us three volumes of the original work, which 
reach down to the Peace of Demades after Cheroneia. The fing 
bears date 1858 ; the third was mone only last year ; the fourth 
volume, which is to complete the work, and to contain the Index, 
has most likely not yet appeared; at any rate we have not seen jt 
We are glad that there is to be a fourth volume, and that Curtiys 
does not come to an end so soon as Mr. Grote. If the object of 
the series be to bring Greek matters before a wider circle of 
readers (“das lebendigere Verstiindniss des classischen Alter. 
thums auch in weitere Kreise zu bringen ”), the Federal period of 
Grecian history certainly ought not to be left out. But we will 
not dwell on what is not yet before us, when it is not our purpos 
to dwell even on the whole of that which is, We mean to cop. 
fine ourselves for the present to the part which is now translated 
by Mr. Ward, which does not take in the whole of the fir 
volume of the original. 

We must here say somewhat as to the way in which Mr. Wari 
With that way we havea 
| good dealt of fault to find, but it is fault of a very peculiar kind, 


Ward is doing good service by bringing an important book _ 1t may be summed up in what we dare say will sound like a 


within the reach of the English reader. It is really wonderful 
how many histories of Greece may be written, each of them 
thoroughly good in its own way, and yet none of which allows us 
to dispense with the others. We believe that the impetuous 
generation which now presides over education at Oxford has long 
ugo thrown Bishop Thirlwall behind the fire. Yet no rational 
English student of Grecian history would think that he had mas- 
tered his subject unless he had compared both Thirlwall and 
Grote with one another and with the original writers. So now, 
though we should recommend every such student to read Curtius 
without fail, we should in nowise hold that his reading of 
Curtius at all let him off from the duty of reading both Grote 
and Thirlwall also. in studying what is called ancient history, 
where the original authorities are for the most part scanty, good 
modern guides are a matter of distinct necessity as commentators 
and harmonizers. But where a great deal must always be matter 
of inference, theory, and even conjecture, it is highly dangerous 
to follow any one modern guide implicitly. Inferences and 
theories, however ingenious and probable, must not be put on 
the same level as ascertained facts, Five-and-twenty years ago 
ike theories of Niebuhr were accepted as if they rested on the 
evidence of eyewitnesses, A faith yet more self-sacrificing seems 
now to be given to the more novel theories of Mommsen. All 
this is thoroughly bad. The use of a modern historian is to 
collect and silt the original writers, to act as their interpreter, not 
as a prophet on his own account. In a subject especially like 
Grecian or Roman history, it is perfectly mischievous to rely on 
any one modern guide, Each writer, if he is competent for his 
post, will suggest valuable matter for thought ; but none of them 
can be entitled to implicit submission. _ Each will look at things 
differently according to his natural turn of mind, according to his 
place cf birth, his political party, and the many other intluences 
which aflect a man’s point of view. Ouxe writer will succeed best 
in one part of his subject, another in another. Thirlwall, Grote, 
Curtius, others besides, all have their use ; each teaches something 
which the others do not teach ; each is strongest in some particu- 
Jar part of their common subject. A careful student will read 
and weigh all of them, but he will decline to pledge himself as 
the bondslave of any one among them. 

The work of Curtius appears in the same series with the work 
of Mommsen, ant it is impossible to avoid comparing the two. 
fn its first volume Curtius resembles Mommsen in its omission 
of references; so we suppose that that great deficiency was 
imposed on both as a law of the series. But Curtius seems to 
have found that such a yestriction did not do, and the second 
and third volumes have a good many notes, not indeed at 
the bottom of the page, but at the end of the volume. But, 
even in the part where references are lacking, the lack is by 
no means felt so keenly in the case of Curtius as in the case of 
Mommsen. There is no trace in Curtius of that boisterous dog- 
matism which, in wellnigh every page of Mommsen, sets forth 
some startling theory without deigning to give any shadow of a 
reason, and hurls some epithet of abuse at all who refuse to 


believe on the spot. The one very startling thing which Curtius has | 


to put forward in his first volume is put forth quietly and soberly, 
not the least in the knock-me-down style of his fellow-worker, 
and it is moreover supported by an ixcursus at the end. In 
another point also Curtius has greatly the advantage over Momm- 
sen. A German, professing to write in German, he does not 
shrink from doing what he professes. 
honourable name of High-Dutch to the half-Welsh jargon of 
Mommsen, in which about every third word is some needless 
French or Latin intruder. There is nothing of this sort about 
Curtius. ‘ew modern books, German or English, are freer from 
this wretched affectation. In his hands the stores of his own noble 
language are shown to be fully capable of dealing with his sub- 


* The History of Greece. 


By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 


by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. I. London: R, Bentley. 1868. 


No one can give the | 


| paradox, but what we nevertheless believe to be strictly true, 
| namely, that Mr. Ward understands German too well to bea 

perfectly good translator of a German book into English. Mp, 
| Ward is not as yet the author of any considerable origina 

work, but he has put forth several occasional essays of 
merit, and he is well known to a large circle both as one of 
| our best living German scholars and as a master of several 
branches of history widely distant from each other. Here ar 
two great qualities for a translator of such a book as this, 
and there is one essential advantage which they thoroughly 
secure. There is no danger of the translator misrepresenting his 
author’s meaning. We have read through Mr. Ward’s volume, 
comparing with the original every passage which seemed on any 
ground to call for notice or explanation. It was not above onee 
or twice that we found any passage which could at all suggest 
any suspicion that Mr. Ward had tailed fully to grasp his author's 
meaning. But we found many passages in which he had cer- 
tainly failed fully to express his author's meaning in English, 
As we just before hinted, Mr. Ward's very familiarity with the 
German language has proved a snare to him. He translates like 
one to whom German is really better known than English. It 
is plain that the German conveys its meaning so directly to him, 
without any process of hesitation or mental translation, that he 
is hardly prepared for the process, no doubt the somewhat irksome 
process, of expressing in English the meaning thus conveyed to 
him. The build of many of his sentences is German rather than 
English ; sometimes, we must say, it is neither one nor the other, 
What shall we say to such a sentence as this (p. 80)? “Them 
too the unquiet impulse of action animating all dwellers on the 
_ coast mastered.” The original (p. 66) is: “Es ergriff auch sie 
der unruhige Thatendrang der Kistenbewohner.” This is a fine 
| bit of kindly Dutch, and it is no fault of Mr. Ward’s that we can 
find no one English word to set forth all that is set forth in the 
one word Thatendrang. Tut he might, one would think, have got 
nearer to it than “impulse of action.” Again, Mr. Ward’s mn- 
verted sentence sounds far more German than English, and yet it 
has not even the excuse of literally reproducing the order of the 
original sentence. Tfere again, in p. 173 of the original, Curtius 
says of the frontiers of Laconia and Messenia :— 

Freilich konnte die natiirliche Begriinzung nirgends fester bezeichnet sein, 
als dort, wo der hohe, scharfe Kamm des Taygetos mit seinen unwegsamen 
Jochen die beiden siidlichen Landschafien schcidet. 


Mr. Ward (p. 212) translates the first clause thus :— 

It is true that natural boundaries could impossibly be more accurately 
detined than there,” &e, 
This is clearly not English, and again it has not the excuse of 
servilely following the German expression, which is something 
quite different. Mr. Ward hes one or two odd customs, as usil 
“music” as an adjective, “the music art,” and such like, whi 
certainly are not according to Wnelish custom. So he constant] 
talks of a thing being done “on” a place, especially an islam 
instead of “in”? or “at” The German in these cases 18 very 
often “in.” “On” for “in” is undoubtedly a return to the very 
oldest English; but to hold a Parliament’ “on London,” ot 
_ throw another sop to Cerberus by holding it “on Ireland” would, 
either of them, we fear, be forms too archaic for modern tastes. 
| It is a still graver fault that Mr. Ward has not taken pais to 
reproduce his author’s praiseworthy consistency and accuracy m 
| the use of technical words. This is a point on which a writer who 
_ thinks clearly, and who wishes his readers to under-tand clearly, 
_ will think it quite worth his while to bestow a good deal of palms 
How shall we express in English any word of Greek politics, 1? 
"example, which we find used in Greek writers in a distinct techml- 
| cal sense? ‘Take riparror, for example. Its exact force cannot 
| expressed by any one English word used according to common 
English usage. > 


It has been amusingly said that Emperor in its 
modern sense exactly expresses it, implying, like réparre sa 
irregular acquisition of power, but deciding nothing cither way 
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to the good or bad use of the power thus gained. But such a 
tauslation would be too grotesque, and the word Emperor is 
needed for use in its ancient and natural sense. You must 
either use “Tyrant,” as most English writers do, or else, with Mr, 
Grote, use “ Despot.” But either word must be used as a tech- 
gical word, in a sense somewhat different from its common English 
In fact it does not matter much what word is chosen 
for this or any other political technicality. ‘The really important 
thing is accurately to define at starting the technical meaning of 
the word chosen, and to keep consistently to that word throughout. 
jsfor a translator, he has simply to follow his author. If his 
guthor is inconsistent, he must be inconsistent too in his text, 
though he will do well to call attention to the inconsistency in his 
note. Dut, if the author be consistent, it is rather hard to fasten 
inconsistency upon him by not following his rule. Now with 
rd to this word réoavvoc, it is especially needful to distinguish 
it from Bawdeic. The répavyog is indeed sometimes called 
Bantderic, but it is a thing to be remarked whenever he is, and 
there is generally some special reason for it not hard to find out. 
Some readers may remark the havoc which Professor Rawlinson 
made in his translation of Herodotus by rendering réiparvoc and 
jandebe (aud most other words) simply at random. Curtius deals 
with things after quite another fashion. With him the Tyrant 
ever remains the Tyrant, and is never confounded with the King. 
But he does not object to use the vaguer word First, chiefly however 
in compound words, virstensohn,” “ Viirstenhalle,” and the like. 
Still less need was there to abstain from such yet vaguer words as 
Hofburg, Hoffart, and. so forth. Once only in this volume do we 
find Curtius applying any distinctly kingly word to a Greek 
Tyrant. This is in p. 300, where, speaking of the worship of 
Athéné, at Athens, he says that the Peisisteatidee acted “als die 
kiniglichen Burgherren, als die Schirmvégte des Heiligthums.” 
Here the occurrence of the technical German title of Schirmvogt 
shows that the expressions are used according to an analogy with 
medieval offices, and are not to be construed literally according to 
any Greek usage. Now this is the only place in which we have 
found Curtius applying the word Kéniy or any of its derivatives 
toa Greek Tyrant, but Mr. Ward freely uses the word “ royal” 
whenever the German has any word compounded of Fiirst or Hof. 
So again, in medixeval German politics, the word Geschlechter is a 
technical term to express the ruling families of an aristocratic city. 
It exactly answers to the Greek y+»y and the Latin Gentes, and is 
therefore very properly used by Curtius as a technical term con- 
astently used to express the yer) at Athens and elsewhere. But 
Mr. Ward translates Geschlechter indiscriminately by ‘ Houses,” 
“Clans,” and “ Families,” words which in other places answer to 
other German words, thus quite wiping out the exact accuracy of 
his original. 

The one or two passages in which we hinted that Mr. Ward’s 
translation did not accurately represent the meaning of the original 
are all of them passages in which the mistake arises from careless- 
ness as to the matter in hand rather than from actually misunder- 
standing the German expressions. Thus in p. 299 Curtius uses 
the words “Seit dem kylonischen Frevel,”’ which Mr. Ward in 
p: 367 translates “ever since the offence of Cylon;” but Curtius 
plainly means by the “Frevel,” not Cylon’s own deed, but the 
act of impiety, the dyog (see Thue. I. 126) committed against him 
and his partisans. So Mr. Ward, in p. 420, speaks of certain 
Milesian colonies, “ Tanais, Nanaris, and Exopolis,” as “inland 
trading stations among the Cossacks of the Don.” This would 
7 that there were already Cossacks in those parts in the days 
of Milesian colonization. But the words of Curtius (p. 341) are 
“als Handelsstationen im Binnenlande der Donschen Kosacken,” 
Where the name of the modern tribe is simply brought in to make 
the geographical distinction clearer. 

ne more point. Curtius, like most German writers, spells the 
Greek names strictly according to the Greek fashion. . Ward 
says in his short preface :— 

This Translation being, like its German original, designed for popular 
use, the Greek names occurring in it have been spelt in the manner familiar 
to English readers, A translation scarcely appears to offer a suitable occa- 
sion for attempting an innovation which has not yet been consistently 
carried out in more than one History of Greece in the English language. 


We should have thought that a translation was the best oppor- 
tunity of all others to try the experiment, as the responsibility can 
be so easily thrown from the shoulders of the translator on to 
thote of the original writer. But, at any rate, Mr. Ward should 
not give us such forms as Algistheus, as Triera and Triere as 
the singular and plural of rpujone (p. 272), and one or two 
more things of the same sort. It is, we suppose, a misprint, but 
it is an eminently ludicrous one, where the “Tempelcelle” is 
degraded into a “cellar,” and we read, as one of the improve- 
‘ents in Corinthian architecture, that it was “rendered possible 
for light to be given from above to the cellar of the Temple.” 

@ are sorry to have to find any fault with a writer of Mr. 
Ward’s undoubted abilities and attainments. We are sure, as 
we have already said, that it is really one of his attainments 
Which has led him astray. We cannot help thinking that a better 
Tanslation might have been made by one who, having the need- 
{ Mastery of the German. language, was still, in a sense, less 
amiliar with it, who now and then had to hammer out a compli- 
ated sentence and to translate it in his own mind. We wish 
tather to call Mr. Ward’s attention to some points which we 
‘annot think unimportant, for the improvement of his future 


attention are not such as to hinder us from sincerely thanking 
Mr. Ward for having made a very valuable work for the first time 
accessible to the English reader. 

Some remarks on the chief points in Grecian history brought 
out by Curtius in the present volume we must keep for another 
week, 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHILD'S BIBLE.* 


"4/7 ESSRS. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are benefactors to the 

human race. They are the true Euergete. They survey 
mankind from China to Peru, and they advertise themselves as of 
London and New York. Either pole and both hemispheres are in 
their keeping. They were entrusted with the publication of the 
great Emperor's Life of Cesar, and they are strong in “new 
illustrated serials, issued in weekly numbers, price 1d.,and monthly 
parts, price 6d.” The elephant’s trunk which rends forest trees 
and picks up pins is nothing to the stupendous versatility and 
comprehensiveness which is exhibited in their manufactory of boolcs. 
—The above is not, on the whole, a bad puff ; and we live in hopes 
that we shall see it extracted by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, and paraded on many fly-leaves in company with choice 
extracts from the Daily Telegraph which assure the world that 
“cheapness and excellence were never more remarkably com- 
bined” than in Cassell’s Popular Educator. It may also be 
coupled with another piece of delicate criticism which declares 
that Cassell’s Magazine “forms every half-year a handsome 
volume, the permanent value of which, whether for quantity or 
quality, cannot be excelled.” 

Now, to say the truth, we are not very familiar with the publi- 
cations of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. We know some- 
thing about them by sight, for in these days of wall-illustration and 
railway-station literature these gentlemen have taken care not 
to hide their enterprise under a bushel. The latest appearance 
of the firm in public struck us:—“ The Child's Bible, illustrated, 
price 1d., in weekly numbers.” We have heard that the Bible 
can be got for 10d. at the Bible Society’s or S. P. C. K.’s 
Repository. But a penny Bible was a phenomenon. But then a 
Child’s Bible; a Bible ditierentiated by child. Could it be a 
Bible of a childish size, or a Bible done into child’s talk and 
turned into monosyllables, ora Bible all pictures and no text, like 
the raspberry tarts all jam and no crust? But, finding that 
“ prospectuses of the Child's Bible will be supplied post-free to 
any one who may be desirous of making known to his friends and 
others this important work,” we availed ourselves of the liberality 
of the socii of ‘London and New York,” and, without being at. 
the cost of a single penny, we have “the Child's Bible, Number 1, 
price one penny”; and as, in receiving it gratis, we were bound 
to a certain moral bargain to “ make this important work known 
to our friends and others,” we proceed to discharge this debt. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin—we dwell on the style and 
title of this imposing (no pun) firm with much the same liquorish 
delight that animated Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
in discoursing on Jernigan, the Duke and his garters— are 
“ gratified to be able to say” that, since their announcements of the 
Child’s Bible have appeared, “ clergymen of all denominations, 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, and others who are en- 
gaged in the education of children, have congratulated us 
upon our having undertaken a work which they assure us is 
much needed ;” which congratulations, before the work came out, 
must have been prompted by the theological virtue of faith in 
the unseen; or by that simplicity which in mundane affairs is 
said to buy a pig in a poke. These congratulations by anticipa- 
tion must have been grounded on the prospectus, which, while it 
informs us that “there is no book which so early attracts the 
attention of children as the Bible,” yet admits that ‘ at the same 
time there are certain historical matters introduced in the narrative 
of the Old Testament to which, from their peculiar nature, it is 
not generally thought advisable that the very youthful mind 
should be directed until it has attained that maturity which will 
enable it to understand the more profound features of the Divine 
Economy.” Nothing certainly could be more guarded than this 
statement. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will not go so far 
as to say, what most sensible people think, that the Bible is not 
a fit book for children at all. They will not even venture to say 
that it is generally felt to be most unadvisable to allow children 
to have indiscriminate access to the Bible. They carefully and 
cautiously state, not what they themselves feel, but their im- 
pression that it is not generally thought advisable to direct the 
attention of the very youthful mind to certain matters of a peculiar 
nature; the inference from all this pleonasm of limitation being 
that it is partially, but not generally, thought advisable to direct 
the attention, not of children, but of the very youthful mind, to 
certain matters, &c. &c. But to have said this would perhaps be to 
have gone too far ; so Messrs. Cassell take the benefit of a saving 

clause. “ Until the youthful mind has attained that maturity 
which will enable it to understand the more profound features ”— 
up to that time certain parts of the Bible are to be a sealed 
book ; but then the youthful minds now in maturity are to be— 
no longer warned off, but—‘ directed” to these matters of a 
peculiar nature. From which the conclusion is that there ought 
to be, in a well-regulated system of Bible-reading, two editions of 
the Bible, as of some of the Delphic classics—the one expurgated, 
in usum tyronum; the other an appendix of all the questionable 


ae and of any future edition of his present volume. And, 
ter all, the faults to which we have thought it only right to call 


* The Child's Bible. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1868. 
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passages, to which the attention of the youthful mind, when it has 
attained a certain kind of maturity, is to be directed. 

Only a single number of the Child's Bible has reached us. But 
this is quite enough for us to get at the principle of the projectors. 
They propose to ‘omit only such portions as a judicious parent 
might hesitate to select as suitable for a child, and in such 
cases inserting a few connecting words to preserve the continuity 
of the story.” 
Genesis in No, I. All that we have here a judicious parent there- 
fore thinks suitable ; all that is omitted is unsuitable. Some people 
may think the whole of these mysterious narratives somewhat un- 
suitable to children, and many of us have by experience found very 
anthropomorphic results to arise from the mere unexplained texts 
of Genesis. But the only test of suitableness or unsuitableness to 
the childish mind under its Cassell conception is that which meets 
a single class of “ historical matters of a peculiar nature.” The 
only thing that, according to Cassell, can hurt a child in the 
Bible are the biblical references to sex, and all that belongs to sex. 
And so it happens that we have the Authorized Version just as it 
stands, with a single exception. Our English Bible says (Gen. iv. 1), 
“And Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain, and said,” &c. Cassell’s Bible says, ‘‘ And [Eve bare unjo 
Adam a son, and called his name Cain], and said,” &e.—which is 
not only pretty and polite, but may be quite true, though it 
is not in the English version. Our text does not say that Eve 
gave her son the name of Cain; and as to the impropriety of the 
phrase “ Adam knew his wife,” we will venture to atlirm that the 
phrase is perfectly guiltless of the slightest meaning to a child ; 
and again, as to the word “conceived,” Cassell’s biblicist is incon- 
sistent with himself, seeing that he has not struck his Bowdler’s pen 
through the expression, “ I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and 
thy conception,” or the still more perilous language, “ Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband.” When they were about it, and re- 
solved to alter the Bible down to a child’s ideas, why not say— 
“ Eve went to the parsley-bed, and found a son, and called 
his name Cain”? There is an obvious mistake in Messrs. Cassell’s 
title; it is not a Child’s Bible, but a Childish Bible, that 
they are going to publish. It seems to come to this—either 
the Bible is a child’s book, or it is not. If it is not, which 
is the opinion of most rational people—we say nothing of Messrs. 
Cassell’s correspondents, those clergymen of all denominations and 
superintendents of Sunday-schools—this petty emasculation will 
not make it so. If it is a child’s book, suitable for all sorts 
and conditions of men—the Bible, and the Bible only, without 
note, text, comment, or gloss—trust it. If it were meant for 
universal use, its Author knew, at least as well as Messrs, 
Cassell’s editor, what He thought fit for indiscriminate perusal. 

But we venture to think that, like some other pious folk, Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are not careless of other interests 
besides those of the ingenuous minds of children. The Child’s Bible, 
in penny numbers, will come to a pretty penny. We suppose that 
all the passages of a peculiar nature from Genesis to Malachi will 
not make six pages, and as no other principle of condensation, 
besides this single one, is announced, we assume that we shall 
have the whole Bible—the Hagiographa, Prophets, that particu- 
larly lucid prophet Zechariah, and all. Now the Old Testament 
alone contains some nine hundred chapters; we have in the first 
instalment of the Child's Bible three chapters for a penny, which 
will come to 300 pence for the Old Testament only —that is, 
five-and-twenty shillings. The Child's Bible—we suppose it to be 
mutilated of the Deutero-Canonical Books—will therefore, in the 
Cassell edition, come to about 2/. a copy, which is a strong price 
for a nursery book. But then it is to be illustrated throughout, 
and the illustrations are to be “ from a child's point of view, with 
pictures that will at once please and instruct, the intention being 
that the illustrations shall form an important feature in the work.” 
From which we gather that the child’s point of view of the Spirit 
moving on the face of the waters—the original word giving the 
notion of brooding or incubating—is a young girl with long vul- 
ture wings, skimming like a stormy petrel over the tops of some 
little tiny waves, the sun suifering an eclipse three days before it 
was created. “ ‘The tirst family ”’ must, as Messrs. Cassell’s artist 
has depicted our first parents, have shocked Messrs. Cassell's 
editor’s delicate sense of propriety. Adam, in this illustration, 
stands moodily scratching his head, and scowls fearfully at the 
infant Cain, but he is decently attired in a coat of skins; Eve, 
we regret to say, in perfect deiiance of the narrative, is as stark 
naked as in her days of Paradise. Lut we suspect that the pic- 
tures may possibly have done duty before in “ Cassell’s Family 
Bible, goo illustrations, 14. 11s. 6d.,” which we see advertised 
in the Child's Bible. 

The whole thing is but a specimen of a class of publications 
which we had hoped had become extinct. Family Libles, Family 
Ilistories of England, Family Voyages and ‘Travels, used a century 
ugo to appear in most middle-class households. In point of art 
and literature these publications were beneath contempt; but 
they affected to be cheap—only, in fact, when completed, they were 
very dear. The late Alderman Kelly was a great hand at this 
sort of manufacture, and he employed touters and collectors and 
putiers in every town of England. - Even now one finds occasion- 
ally specimen numbers of this sort of thing left at the door, 
on approval, and sometimes payment is demanded, and even 
on rare occasions submitted to, for this trash. We do not by 
any means say that Messrs. Cassell’s publications are quite of 
this low style; but certainly they are not always above em- 
ploying the same arts of self-giorification which have made 


We have the first three and a-half chapters of 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS will contain all that is most curious and 
marvellous in History and Philosophy—in Travel and Adventure—in the 
Wars and varied Fortunes of Mankind—in Siege and Battle—in Perils of 
the Sea and Land—in Exploration and Shipwreck. The History of the 
Human Mind, moreover—its Dreams and Fancies, Warnings and Appari- 
tions, its Creeds and Sects—the Triumphs, the Miseries, the Greatness and 
Littleness, the Wisdom and the Folly of Man ; together with the marvellous 
things revealed by Science of the Worlds by which Man is surrounded; 
the Wonders of Animal Life, and those which the Laboratory of the Chemist 
and the Glass of the Optician reveal, &c. &c., will all find a place in THE 
WORLD OF WONDERS, the whole forming an Original Collection of 
AUTHENTICATED Facts AND NARRATIVES. 

*,* Prospectuses FREE, on request to the Publishers. 

The World of Wonders; why, such a work as this is more than 
the eighth Wonder of the World. It is the world, macrocosm 
and microcosm. It is only all science, all facts, all history, al] 
religion, all knowledge; the great Omne Scibile; the Eacy- 
clopzedia Cosmica ; all that man has ever attained unto; only all 
things in earth and heaven and the heaven of heavens, and all for 
a penny a week, Boys and girls, old men and maidens, young 
men and children, post your pennies—* prospectuses free.” Qur 
only regret is that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin do not 
tell us who are our instructors, engaged in producing’ this 
World of Wonders, We can quite understand that they have 
famous hands up to everything, who know all that all 
the monsters of erudition—the Mirandolas and Magliabecchis, 
and Cardans and Bacons and Whewells—ever knew, and a trifle 
more, ‘The chief matter of regret is that in this case, as in other 
cases, the world knows not of its greatest men. Pantological 
genius, sueh as the writers of the World of Wonders possess, ought 
to be known. But true merit is always so modest, the only con- 
solation being that the employers of such merit are by no means s0 
modest. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin cannot be charged 
with non-appreciation of those whom kdmund Curl, who in 
other days did something in this line, would have spoken of as 
“ My Fellows,” when they speak of their publications as “ fiction 
of powerful interest,” “ always amusing, entertaining, and in- 
structive,” “ winning a warm welcome at hundreds ot firesides,” 
and, we venture to add, occasionally deserving a warmer welcome 
at some of the fires themselves, Our misfortune is that we know 
so little of these burning and shining lights. For example, here 
is the Rey. 8. Cox, who, Messrs. Cassell’s advertisement informs 
us, is the author of “The Private Letters of St. Paul and St 
John.” The man who has got hold of an Apostle’s writing- 
desk—probably those very parchments which St. Paul left at 
Troas with Carpus, and about which he was so anxious when 
writing to Timothy—and the secret correspondence of the 
inspired writer of the Apocalypse, has certainly made an addition 
to apostolic history and apostolic literature which it is a very 
curious thing that we should be left to learn only from Mess. 
Cassell’s broadsheet of puffery and flummery. We wait to hear 
something more of the Key. 8. Cox, and we oniy hope that 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have got a Quiver full of the 
like of this Cox. 


CALENDAR OF THE CAREW MANUSCRIPTS.* 


ty any argument were wanting to complete the case which we 
have so often laid before the authorities of the Record Oflice 
—namely, the right of the Cotton MSS. to be included amongst 
their Calendars of State Papers—it would be furnished in an 
a fortiort form by the admission of the Carew Manuscripts from 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Now the Carew Manu- 
scripts neither are nor ever were the property of the Government. 
They are for the most part mere copies, though their value is 1n- 
creased partly by their being mostly contemporary copies, and s 

more by the disappearance of the originals. And assuredly we 
are not going to complain of their appearing in this series, especl- 
ally as they have been committed to such able superintendence as 
is implied in Mr. Brewer's name appearing on the title-page and 
at the end of the prefatory remarks, Still we may be permitted 
to say that there is something absolutely ludicrous in the fact of the 
Carew papers having found their way into the series after the pro- 
hibition of the Cotton MSS. appearing there. Let us state the case 


* Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, 1575—1588. Ldited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. au 


William Bullen, Esq. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commis- 


sioners of [er Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 


Holls, 


London: Longmans & Co. 1868, 
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more for the information of any one who may still be in the dark 
tit. Itis that the Cotton Collection contains papers precisely 
similar in every respect to those which appear from time to time 
in the volumes of Domestic and Foreign Calendars of Elizabeth’s 
eign; that nearly all of them once belonged to the State Paper 
Office, Where they ought to have remained undisturbed ; and that, if 
there is any distinction to be drawn between those that have been 
removed and those that have been left, the abstracted papers are 
the more yaluable class of the two. ‘The conclusion is so obvious, 
that these papers ought at once to be taken into the series super- 
intended by the Master of the Rolls, that we wonder much our 
gestion has not yet been acted on. 

‘As we have already implied, we mean no disparagement to the 
Carew papers, the chief value of which consists in their throwing 
light upon portions of history which specially stand in need of 
light. The volume of them which has just appeared embraces the 
thirteen years of Elizabeth’s reign which preceded the arrival and 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada, and it contributes its quota of 
information as to what was going on in Ireland during that time. 
Itmust not, however, be supposed that these papers give anything 
like a continuous account of Irish history. They form but a con- 
tribution towards a history which has yet to be written from a 
careful comparison of the State papers preserved in the Record 
Office, and manuscripts existing in other libraries, with such 

inted accounts as are nearly or quite contemporaneous with the 
events they describe. We are, unfortunately, precluded from 
reviewing its contents by the help of any light thrown upon it by 
its preface, for Mr. Isrewer has confined his remarks to the pre- 
ceding half-century of Irish affairs. We can, therefore, hardly do 
justice either to the preface or to the documents with which we 
think it has been very injudiciously connected. And valuable as 
the Introduction is—as indeed everything Mr. Brewer writes is 
both instructive and entertaining—we regret that it was not 
reserved till he could bring to bear upon his subject the 
Imowledge he will have gained by examining the other State 

pers and documents of the period. He himself admits that, in 
the present state of even his knowledge of the subject, it is a 
most perplexing task to form a right judgment on the policy which 
has guided English rulers in their administration of Irish affairs, and 
searcely less difficult to estimate the condition of the country and 
the historical bearings of events. We do not suppose that, after 
any supposable amount of historical discovery, we shall be much 
wiser. Meanwhile it will be of some value to have directed the 
attention of statesmen, and the few others who will take an in- 
terest in Irish affairs, to the Tudor mismanagement of Ireiand. 
The preliminary difficulty is well summed up by the editor in the 
following words :— 

In English history, notwithstanding the conflicting statements of opposite 

races and contending factions, there is at the bottom a broad basis of unity. 
By making sufficient allowance for the prejudice and exaggeration of party 
or personal attachment, the careful and candid observer may arrive at some- 
thing like a fair and consistent account. But the history of Ireland, reflecting 
the history of its people, seems to run on in two opposite and incommunicable 
channels. ‘There is no middle term in which the extremes agree ; no fusion 
of race; no community of faith or interest—(of course I am speaking of 
the Tudor times) ; no national unity, which throws the faithful reflection of 
itself on the suriace of Irish history.—Jntroduction, p. X. 
What is it that in Ireland has prevented the fusion of the 
conquered and the conquering race, has kept up that antagonism, 
which is so familiar to ail scholars and students of ancient history, 
in the relations of the victors and the vanquished, the oppressors 
and the oppressed, but which we have been taught to hope and 
expect the spirit of Christianity would obliterate ? That problem 
is not yet solved, though perhaps it is on its way to a solution. 
Mr. Brewer glances—he could hardiy help doing so—at the 
momentous issues which were pending at the time when he wrote 
his preface, but which have since developed themselves with 
wexampled rapidity; and he more than once pointedly—we 
might almost say ironically—disclaims an interpretation of his 
words which should adapt them to the nineteenth century, 
instead of confining their application to the period of Tudor rule. 

Even this volume, however, amply bears out the accusation of 
mismanagement which Mr. Brewer has apparently founded upon the 
evidence of the documents contained in the preceding one. It is 
the same story over again—mudatis mutandis—in Elizabeth's reign, 
which Mr. Brewer has hastily described in his analysis of the 
proceedings of the English Government in the reign of her father. 
the native Irish were treated as enemies to all intents and pur- 
poses, to be slain and plundered without restraint and without 
pity. The lower orders of English retainers, he says, “learned to 
regard the Irish as fit subjects for plunder, to commit all sorts of 
atrocities under the degraded name of patriotism, to fill the whole 
country with discontent, immorality, and disorder, that no govern- 
ment, however wise, considerate, or judicious, could hope to over- 
come. Whilst, on the part of the native Irish, the feeling that 
they were beyond the pale and protection of English law tended 
to increase their lawlessness and violence. Hunted down like 
wild beasts, they turned like wild beasts upon their pursuers. As 
the Englishman learned to associate with the name of Irish all 
‘hat was vile, savage, and degrading, the Irishman was naturall 
taught to connect all forms of oppression, cruelty, and wrong wit 
“ie name of Englishman; to hate what the conqueror loved, and 
‘o love what he hated.” 

Under such circumstances, the Proclamation of the Royal 


upremacy was not likely to pour oi! on the troubled waters of | 
land, “Mr. Brewer seems to be of opinion that this measure | 


actually created an atiachment to their own Church which either 


did not exist at all or was almost dormant. We are not sure that 
he has not overstated this point; but his view is strikingly borne 
out by a remarkable paper, printed at length, at the beginning of 
the second volume of the State Papers of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
which certainly was written before the year 1517, and to which 
Mr. Lemon assigns the date of 1515. The writer of this paper 
says, “The noble folk of Ireland oppresseth, spoileth, the Prelates 
of the Church of Christ of their possessions and liberties; and 
therefore they have no fortune nor grace in prosperity of body nor 
soul. Who supporteth the Church of Christ in Ireland save the 
poor commons?” But whether this be so or not, from that 
time to this the soreness of feeling has been terribly aggravated 
by the co-existence side by side of a modern dominant English 
Establishment and the ancient oppressed Roman Catholic Church 
of the country. To complicate matters further, the clergy of the 
new Establishment were uneducated and licentious, though per- 
haps few or none reached that height of profligacy w ich in 
certain notorious cases was attained both in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, to say nothing of times nearer our own day. 

English influence had been decaying in Ireland for two hundred 
years at the beginning of the sixteenth century; but at the con- 
clusion of the reign of Henry VIIL., in spite of the failure of the 
attempt to enforce a belief in the Royal Supremacy, which at that 
time was held by many in England, and by some even in Ireland, 
in connexion with the doctrines of the old learning, the King held 
the country with a tighter grasp than when he had first chan, 
the title of Lord of Ireland into King; and some Irish chiefs had 
been propitiated whose descendants to this day sit as peers in 
the English House of Lords. The ceremony of the creation of 
Con O’Neale, Earl of Tyrone, in 1542, and that of the Earls of 
Thomond and Clanrickarde, and the Baron of Ibrakan, in the 
following year, are detailed in the previous volume. Nothing is 
said as to the language spoken by these three, but the Earl of 
Tyrone was unable to return his thanks to the King for his new 
dignity in any language but Irish, which was interpreted by a 
priest. In all probability the experience of the first occasion of 
returning thanks induced the King to dispense with this part of 
the ceremony at the second creation of Irish peers. 

At the time of the documents which appear in the volume 
now before us, there was a sharper antagonism between the 
thoroughgoing Protestants and the staunch supporters of the 
old religion ; for those who had formerly adopted the views of 
Bonner and Gardiner had died out, and the animosity of Catholics 
against Protestants—and we may add of Protestants against 
Catholics—was keener, because more concentrated. Mr. Brewer 
abruptly terminates his preface at the date of the accession of 
Mary, more than twenty years preceding the date of the earliest 
document epitomized in this volume. ut the reader may refer 
to almost any page of the present volume for evidence to show 
that Mr. Brewer's description of Tudor mismanagement applies 
to the reign of Elizabeth as well as to that of her father and 
brother. And, though the editor become eloquent, as if he held 
a brief for the Irish, in the recounting of the wrongs inflicted 
on them, in which we fully sympathize with him, it remains 
yet to be shown whether his opinion does not need some modi- 
tication—namely, that under good management Irishmen are just 
as capable as their neighbours of obeying steady rule and makin, 
rapid progress in the arts of civilization, and that the welfare o 
Ireland and the advancement of its people are independent of 
blood and race. We are ourselves by no means sure that the 
very superiority of natural endowments in the wild and unedu- 
cated Irish race to the heavy dulness of the unmixed Anglo- 
Saxon has not prolonged the struggle for independence and the 
resistance to English sway. 

The story detailed in this volume may be read in outline in the 
larger histories of the period; but the outline, if it is to be of any 
use in the direction which Livy suggests as a reason for detailing 
the facts of history—“ Inde tibi tuzeque reipublice quod imitere 
capias; inde feedum inceptu, foeedum exitu, quod vites”— 
requires a continual supply of matter from sources such as the 
Carew MSS. and the papers in the Record Office, which scarcely 
any one seems to have paid any attention to. And here we may 
be allowed to express our satisfaction at the full and complete 
information afforded by Mr. Bullen’s epitomes of these papers. 
In this respect they stand in remarkable contrast with the m 
accounts of Irish affairs to be gathered from Mr. Hamilton’s 
volumes of Irish State papers. The two volumes exhibit in strong 
relief the variety of system on which this series of Calendars 
has been conducted, This is a point we have frequently taken 
oceasion to notice; and we are glad to express a hope, which 
almost amounts to a belief, that the old plan of merely describing a 
document to such extent as may sullice to identify it is disappearing, 
and that future volumes of the series will be uniformly produced 
with such copious analyses of their documents as may, except 
in rare cases, preclude the necessity of having recourse to the 
originals. 

It is very much to be desired that those who are to govern 
Ireland should understand much more of Irish character than 
either Tudor sovereigns or more modern Governments appear 
to have done. Nevertheless, too much stress must not be laid 
upon this point; for it is certain that many of the princi 
persons concerned in the various risings and rebellions that 
occupy nearly the whole of the volume before us were of English 


descent. It is an old remark that when an Englishman settles in 
| Ireland he becomes more irish than the natives themselves; and 
| itis worth observing that Desmond, the chief of all who were 
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concerned in the great rebellion of Munster, was a descendant of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, who was conspicuous amongst the conquerors 
of Ireland in 1170. Neither is it any sufficient account of the 
matter to attribute his obstinate disaflection to the persuasions of 
Sanders, as Camden, with a true Anglican horror of Papists, has 
done; though it cannot be denied that he, with the rest of the 
emissaries from Rome or from the Court of Spain—for it is dif_i- 
cult to know to which to attribute the origin of the plots—fanned 
and kept alive the flame of rebellion with a zeal and pertinacity 
which almost deserved success, We had hoped to find in this 
volume some additional particulars as to the death of this 
remarkable man, whose work on the history of the English 
schism will probably soon be recognised as containing the best 
ae of the changes of religion in England initiated by 

enry VIII. and completed by Elizabeth. Nevertheless Sanders 
affords an instance of what has been repeated many times in 
our own day, how converts from England to Rome become 
the most violent Ultramontanes, and provoke the designation 
by which Sanders is stigmatized in the proclamation against 
the Earl of Desmond, as an “ odious, unnatural, and pestiferous 
traitor against his native country.” Le appears to have been the 
agent between the rebels and the Court of Spain, and would cer- 
tainly have been executed if the Government had caught him. 
He is described in these papers as “the author and beginner of 
this sedition,” who, nevertheless, it is hinted, “might deserve his 
own life if he would declare how this practice hath grown beyond 
the seas before his landing here,” though otherwise he is always 
exempted from any promise of protection to be given to others of 
the rebels who may submit. from the examination of a friar 
who was captured we learn that Sanders had been in conference 
with the Pope’s Legate at Madrid, whither he had come from 
Lisbon, where he had bought a ship with money which 
he had received from the Pope, which ship, however, he had 
not been allowed by the King of Portugal to bring away from 
Lisbon. This witness also deposed that “ John of Desmond made 
more account of Doctor Sanders than of twenty men; yea, he 
made more account of him than of his own life.” We shall pro- 
bably never be able to settle the conflicting testimonies as to his 
death, but it at least seems probable that it took place at the 
earlier date of 1581, assigned by his friend Rishton, and not, as 
Camden says, in 1583. We infer this from the sudden dis- 
appearance of the name from these pages after the end of the 
year 1580. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the timely publication of this 
volume may contribute, in however humble a degree, to the veri- 
fication of one of the prophecies of the Pandar, quoted in the ably 
written document on the State of Ireland and Vlan for its Refor- 
mation to which we have before referred:—“ Also the Pandar 
sayeth that yf this lande were put ones in ordre as aforesayd, hyt 
wolde be none other but a very Paradyce, delycious of all ple- 
saunce to respect and regard of any other land in this worlde; in 
as muche as ther was never straunger ne alyen person, greate or 
small, that wolde avoyde therfro by his wyll, notwithstandeing 
the sayd mysordre, yf he myght [have] the meanes to dwell 
theryn, his honesty saveyd; moche more wolde be his desyre, 
yf the land were ones put in ordre.” Surely all will agree that 
this is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


POPE JOAN,* 


“R. ROIDES has thought fit to cail the especial attention of 

IVE his country women to the edifying history of Pope Joan. The 
nesis of his book is almost as strange as that of his heroine. 
Much of his childhood and youth, it seems, was spent in Italy, 
where he grew up with a reverence for the Papal dignity and 


The strangeness of the scene in which I heard the tale, the singula 
appearance of the speakers, the underground vault, the commotion’ and 
slaughter going on overhead, all these combined to make her ima 
— from my heart as the footsteps of the Saviour from the Ho} 
and, 


It was, however, to little purpose that he sought to learn more 
about her from the monks or rustics of Italy; and the curiosit 
which had been thus roused had almost died away when he found 
himself some years later in a part of the library of Berlin wher 
some musty manuscripts of the middle ages had been carelessly 
stowed away. 

By aid of these books, and of some others which he found a 
Athens, Mr. Roides succeeded at last in thoroughly confusing ang 

erplexing himself. Heaping up diligently all that he coulg 

ring together on the subject, he has gradually become convinced 
that a crowd of witnesses must be trustworthy. Of the existence 
of Joan and of her tenure of the Papal See he has the profoundest 
assurance, and in compassion for his readers—who must, he asse 
believe unless they are wilfully blind—he sets himself to prove, 
first, that there is nothing inherently incredible about the story, 
and secondly, that the facts are stated by so many chronicles and 
documents as to leave no room for the slightest scepticism, Iy 
spite, however, of these unqualified propositions, it is not quite 
easy to see how far Mr. Roides believes in his idol. Sometimes he 
talks about facts, and the evidence for facts; sometimes he tells 
us that his only object in writing was to amuse, “and be a moment 
merry”; sometimes he places his narrative on a level with thet 
of Ivanhoe (Preface i.), stating, however (as is quite likely), that 
he has some written authority for almost every phrase and word 
in his book. But his zeal for the historical character of P 
Joan did not blind his eyes to the popular taste of Greek, or for 
that matter even of English, readers. ‘lo most people the historical 
disquisition would, he knew, be dry and disagreeable. He has, 
therefore, discreetly confined this discussion to an introduction of 
moderate length, while the adventures of his heroine are thrown 
into a form which he hopes may succeed in rousing Greek readers 
from their usual apathy. 

Of this narrative, be it history or sensational romance, we shall 
say but little. Ifit be designed as an illustration of the life and 
morality of the middle ages, as the Charicles and Gallus of 
Becker were intended to illustrate the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome, we can scarcely avoid the admission that Europe had not 
gained much by the change from heathenism to Christianity, In 
any case, if the work is one which Athenian parents would allow 
their children to read at will, we must content ourselves with the 
remark that the standard of Attic taste and feeling must be widely 
different from ours, and that the German scholars of whom M. 
Roides complains as turning the facts of the Gospels into myths 
do not, like Mr. Roides, make use of those writings as a store- 
house of jokes, or as containing a series of tales quotations from 
which may serve to give zest to a narrative not unlike that of the 
Homeric hymn to “ Aphrodite.” Mr. Roides is not without the 
gift of words, but ifit was his purpose to exalt the purity and virtue 
which he professes to value, he has not been entirely successful. 
The subject of double monasteries is one which should be briefly 
treated and dismissed. Mr. Roides has made it a peg on which 
to hang the narrative of a dream vouchsafed to Joanna, when she 
finds herself left to her own resources, and compelled to make a 
choice between the cloister and the world. St.Ida and St. Liobba, 
the wife and the nun, discourse on the merits of their several 
vocations, as Areté and Kakia respectively make their overtures 
to the youthful Herakles in the apologue of Prodikos. But the 


office which might fairly satisfy Archbishop Manning. In this | 


state of mind he was not likely to feel any very lively sympathy 
with the popular movement which disturbed the Continental 
nations in 1848; and, in the subsequent blockade of Genoa by 
Victor Emmanuel, the friends with whom he sojourned “ took 
refuge from the iron shower of shot and shell in the place where 
the trailest of all vessels are kept—the wine-cellar.” A motley 
company was here gathered together, and the dusky vault re- 
echoed with invocations to the Virgin and the Saints from magis- 
trates and fishwomen, countesses and chimney-sweeps, huddled 
among bottles and jars, garlic and dried figs. But the hours 
as they went by brought with them gradually some feeling of 
security, and all other conversation was hushed when the Abbot 
of St. Matthew and the editor of the Genoese Gazctte, confronting 
each other from the tops of two barrels, plunged into a contro- 
versy about freedom and monarchy, progress and the Papacy. ‘To 
the loud assertions of the Abbot that they were suffering under 


Divine judgment for sins against the Pope and the Church, the 
journalist replied by stringing together as many incidents as his | 
memory could serve him with from the scandalous chronicle of | 
Rome. The offences of Sylvester and Stephen VI.,of Julius IL. | 
and John XIL., were not forgotten, but the recital was clinched | 
by the crowning story of the female Pope who died in her shame | 
in the sight of all the people. The capitulation of the city soon 
left them free to emerge from the wine-cellar; but although the 
other circumstances of his sojourn in it soon faded from his 
memory, he could not forget Pope Joan :— 


Iwavva. E. A, Potdeu. Ev 
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spirit of the dream is vastly changed, end the nun diflers from the 
wile only as inviting to greater luxury and dissipation in the un- 
disturbed quiet of the monastic cell. The timidity of young 
monks is overcome by the condescension with which nuns part 
their golden locks and print kisses on their foreheads, while quota- 
tions trom the Song of Solomon, softly uttered by rosy lips, com- 
plete the education recommended by the sainted niece of the 
Apostle of Germany. Joanna avails herself of the first oppor 
tunity for following out these instructions, and the persisten‘ 
devotion and self-sacrifice of Frumentius, whose love is exalted in 
its character as the years pass by, will not be too hardly judged 
by such as may think that nature cannot be thrust aside with 
a pitchfork. But the ordinary legend removes Frumentius by 
death before Joanna makes her appearance in Rome and lays 
the foundation of the popularity which is to lead her to the 
Papal chair. Mr. Roides has not improved upon this by 
making his heroine play the part of Theseus to Ariadné, During 
their sojown in Athens Joanna comes to the conclusion that 
a lover so correct in his notions as Frumentius may be ® 
great hindrance in the way of her theological career; and 
accordingly, without the slightest hesitation, she lulls him to 
sleep with her caresses overnight, leaving him to discover her 
treachery in the morning. Nor is the sequel any the better for 
making Joanna’s predilection ‘for Florus a reason for her sudden 
neglect of the duties of the Papal office, which she had hitherto 
discharged with exemplary assiduity. If the common myth 
accuses her simply of the sin of incontinence, it seems needless t0 
add to the burden by attributing to her a course which by 2° 
means follows in the way of cause and effect. 

Of the tale, generally, it may be said that Mr. Roides makes @ 
joke of everything. The monk who dwelt on the banks of the 
Mein, weaving eulogies for the saints and baskets for the fisher- 
men, may vemind us of the lady who went home ina flood of tears 
and a sedan chaix; and we need not grudye the novel-readers 
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men think of some practices and institutions that are still sedu- 
lously kept up in South-Eastern Europe. Mr. Roides has a great 
dislike of the Greek brigands, and an intense distaste for the 
writings of Mr. Soutzos; but his indignation reaches its climax 
when he has to speak of the ritual of the Orthodox Church and the 
jntonations of the priests. Making free with every dogma, he still 
dings to a liturgical worship, and insists that this shall be of a 
kind which shall make men better in spite of themselves, Mr. 
Roides finds his ideal realized in the ritual of the Western Church. 
With a delightful simplicity he takes occasion, while speaking of 
the dissensions between East and West, whether in Pope Joan’s 
days or our own, to tell us that the Latin Christians have done 
wisely in casting out of their system whatever is out of harmony 
with the tendencies of the age. “The canon of the mass is re- 
cited in a quarter of an hour, the fasts are tolerable, the priests 
are decently educated, their images gladden the eye, their music 
enchants the ear; so that any one can be a good Christian without 
any particular difliculty or discomfort.” ‘The contrast of Greek 
Orthodoxy is horrible :— 

Our sequence, like that of Basil, lasts for two hours, and no one listens 
toit. Our clergy are taken from the offscouring of the earth, and no one 
heeds their counsels, Our fasts suit severe ascetics, and no one fasts. Our 
Eicones are hideous, and no one kisses them, and of our ecclesiastical nasal 
chanting I need not here say anything. Hence it comes about that we, or at 
least our educated classes, are alone among all Christian bodies deprived not 
only of faith (for that is now a general loss) but of all outward worship, which 
has its advantages as teaching men that there are other enjoy ments besides 
those of the flesh. For myself, whenever I have knelt under the vault of a 
Gothic church, saluted a picture of Rafiaelle, or listened to a sacred melody 
of Mozart or Rossini, | have always felt my devotion quickened, and, for- 
getting ecclesiastical history, 1 have cried out, like Galileo, “Still it 
moves.” 

Unluckily, the same complaints are repeated in the West; and 
some among us have been profane enough to set down as humbug 
the notion that sacred music can make aman good against his 
will, At the least, we have heard nothing more of Dr. Maitland’s 
valuable suggestion that such music ought to be performed every 
day in our county jails. But we have strayed away from the his- 
torical chapters of Mr. Roides’ book, partly, perhaps, because 
there seems to be no special reason why we should not do so. His 
pages are instructive as helping us to realize the failings and 
wishes of modern educated Athenians, but we cannot bring our- 
selves to treat with seriousness his attempt to set up again on its 
feet the battered myth of Pope Joan, It is significant that Mr. 
Roides writes without the slightest reference to Dr. Déllinger, 
who has sufliciently smitten the fallen idol, if any further smiting 
was at all needed. Probably he may not have seen his Dapst- 
Fabeln, and hence he has been enabled, with the more self-com- 
placency, to string together all that has been said in favour of the 
female Pope, from Marianus Scotus downwards. Oddly enough, 
he lays the greatest stress on the silence of the Fathers assembled 
at Constance when Iluss cast the slander in their teeth. | Unhap- 
pily, after all his efforts, there remains an awkward chasm of 
more than a century; and to fill it up Mr. Roides would be driven 
to harder shifts than even Professor Rawlinson among the gaps 
and breaks of Assyrian tradition, ‘Io set up an array of counter- 
statements is really a superfluous task. The myth refutes itself. 
The catastrophe took place in the sight of all Rome, and furnished 
matter of talk and wonder to myriads from whom the tidings 
would spread to all corners of Christendom. No secret was made 
of the matter. A stone marked the spot where Joanna fullilled 
the diabolical vaticination— 

Papa pater patrum peperit papissa papellum. 

No Pope from that day forth ever took the path which led by the 
spot where Joanna drank to the dregs her cup of shame. The 
story is, therefore, one which must have come down from the first 
With a steady and unbroken stream of tradition. If the thing was 
* scandal, it was a scandal which the Roman hierarchy wished 
tather to publish as a warning than to suppress as an intolerable 
shame. The age was not wanting in writers who had no interest 
in keeping silence, aud yet they and the spectators kept silence 
80 effectually that three generations at least had passed away 
before the story assumed anything like consistency. It is a mere 
question of fact, which the Latins can examine quite as dispas- 
“lonately as any Orthodox or Protestant Christian. The scandal 
of Pope Joan is as nothing to the scandals of the age in which 
Theodora and Marozia reigned supreme; and Mr. Noides was 
hever more mistaken than when, vaunting his array of witnesses, 

€ says, “we bend our necks in their presence, crying out with 
Tertullian, ‘We believe because it is impossible.’ "’ There is 


nothing in the legend which in itself is cither impossible or 


object for their admiration or their sympathy. 


TRANSLATIONS OF CATULLUS AND HORACE.* 


NEW translation of Catullus is launched at some disadvan- 
tage in these days, inasmuch as it necessarily provokes 
comparison with the popular, graceful, and genial version of Mr. 
Theodore Martin. Still, to be alive to the varied graces of 
a poet like Catullus betokens a refined taste, and, on the whole, 
his newest translator exhibits a feeling for and with his original, 
and convinces us that, by thorough reading and constant study, he 
has qualified himself to represent the poet’s mind and manner. It 
might have been as well perhaps had Mr. Cranstoun forborne to 
translate the coarser and grosser pieces (e.g. Ixxviii. “Gallus habet 
fratres”) which run alongside of the clear stream of Catullian 
pootry, yet do not mingle with it; and we could wish that he had 
kept himself to the portrayal of the poet’s real features—his pure 
love of home, his warm sincerity of friendship, his passionately 
tender devotion to a mistress, albeit unworthy. The poems on 
these topics are not marred by a single gross expression; though 
unfortunately Catullus has left behind him not a few jewv d’esprit 
as regards which the omissions of Mr. Martin are wiser than 
Mr. Cranstoun’s faithfulness, notwithstanding his citation of early 
English dramatists to prove a fw quogue as regards impurity. 
Those, however, who care to read a new version of Catullus will 
turn to the poems which do most justice to his genius—the 
“ Attis,” the “ Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,” the “ Epithaiamia,” 
the “ Brother's Grave,” and the tender ditties to Lesbia, all which 
in their kinds are perhaps inimitable. In these Mr. Cranstoun 
will mosily satisfy his readers, as regards fidelity, imitative skill, 
and kinship of tone and spirit. He is not indeed so gay and 
sprightly as Mr. Martin, and, when he tries to be so, is apt to run 
oif into a mild slang; as when he translates (xxxvi. g-10)— 
Et hoe pessima se puella vidit 
Jocose et lepide vovere divis, 
And my pretty charmer sees 
‘That her vow so smart and plucky 
Can be paid with none but these.—P. 61. 
Or occasionally he becomes incoherent, as when, in the kissing- 
ditty to Leshia (v. 10), he works up the line, “ Dein, cum millia 
multa fecerimus” into this rather warm than grammatical 
stanza :— 
Lip thousands o'er, sip hundreds more 
Vith panting ardour breathing, 
Fill to the brim love’s cup, its rim 
With rosy blossoms wreathing.—P. 32. 
None, however, will deny his power of reproducing the tenderness 
of Catullus, when they compare with the original his two last 
stanzas of the “ larewell Message to Lesbia” (xi. 17-24.) :— 
Still let her revel with her godless train, 
Still clasp her hundred slaves to passion’s thrall, 
Still truly love not one, but ever drain 
The lite-blood of them all. 
Nor let her more my once-fond passion heed, 
For by her faithlessness ’tis blighted now, 
Like flow’ret on the verge of grassy mead, 
Crushed by the passing plough.—P. 38. 
The lines also to Lesbia’s Sparrow are very happily imitated in 
Mr. Cranstoun’s verse, as those will see who compare the six lines 
which we subjoin with the opening lines of the Latin (ii. 1-4) :— 
Sparrow, my darling’s joy ! 
With whom she’s wont to toy, 
With whom some warm breast-nestling nook to fill ; 
And to frolic combat tiring 
Thee her finger-tip desiring, 
To provoke the pricking-peckings of thy bill.—P, 28. 
The expansion here of “in sinu tenere” and of “acres morsus” 
is as legitimate as it is successful. 

We should speak with like praise of the touching elegiacs in which 
the translator renders the lament of Catullus over his brother's 
grave, as it is given in the text of Schwabe—who, after what 
is the sixth verse in most editions (‘THeu! miser indigne 
frater adempte mihi”) inserts six lines from the LAVth poem, 
vv. 9-14—were it not that we are at a loss to understand why 
“sub densis ramorum umbris,” in the couplet comparing the 
poet’s lamentation to that of the Daulian bird, should twice be 
translated “ o’er the branch-gloomed river.” Nothing in text or 
commentary leads to this interpretation, though it is poetical 
enough. It might have been better to follow Mr. Martin’s 
closeness to the Latin, in rendering the words “In thickest 
shade of intertangling boughs” (p. 101). A similar dispo- 
sition to improve on the ideas of his author betrays itself in 
other passages of this translation—sometimes, it must be said, witk 
scant success. In the 88th line of the * Attis,” “Tenerumque 
vidit Attin prope marmora pelagi,” one would like to know by 


what authority * marmora pelagi” can be construed into “ by the 


* The Poems of Valerius Catullus, Translated into English verse by 
James Cranstoun, B.A, Edinburgh: Nimmo, 1867. 

¢ The Kirst and Sceoud Looks of the Odes of Horace. Translated into 
English verse by Hugo Nicholas Jones, London; Williams & Norgate. 
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glassy mirror of the sea.” In its literal sense, “marmor” gives 
no idea of aptness to form a looking-glass. In its poetic sense, the 
reliable authority of Smith’s Dictionary declares it to stand for 
“the white foaming surface of the sea,” which is perhaps equally 
unfitted to serve for “a glassy mirror.” And in a line of the 
“Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,” where Ariadne is described as 
gazing sadly from the beach after Theseus, “Saxea ut effigies 
bacchantis” (Ixiv. 61), it is surely a departure from the mind of 
Catullus to render the words “a Bacchant’s marble image, yelling 
forth her madd’ning cries.” Mr. Cranstoun adds what has 
no place in the Latin, and, more than this, what no Latina 
oet would have said in connexion with an image of marble. 
Mr. Theodore Martin observes the proprieties better when he 
translates “Like sume distracted Mienad carved in stone.” 
A little earlier in the same poem, his representation of v. 43, 
“ Quacunque opulenta recessit Regia,” “ Look round where’er you 
will,” is a strangely vague substitute for the notion which the 
words convey, of halls beyond halls stretching to the rear of the 
palace. Not that we find fault with Mr. Cranstoun’s general handling 
of this fine specimen of the epic powers of Catullus. ‘ Ariadne’s 
Lament,” in pp. 110-111, is so well translated as to prove him to 
be quite alive to the metrical and poetic features of the Latin lines. 
The fourteen-syllable metre adapts itself better to the measure of 
the original poem than the heroic, in which Mr. Martin clothes it 
for the most part. And the pathos and bitterness of language are 
not lost in the translating process. That the present translator 
has hit off the Galliambics of the “ Attis ” we are not so sure ; but 
here he may shield himself, with others, under Dryden’s dictum, 
that “no modern can put into his own language the energy of this 
single poem of Catullus.” Itisindeed unapproachable in its terrible 
earnestness of despair and in its realization of passionate remorse, 
and to say that recent imitations come in any sensible degree near 
it were sheer flattery. Much more after the manner of Catullus is 
Mr. Cranstoun’s rendering of the “Epithalamium of Junia and 
Manlius.” This will be seen in the stanza representing the 
beautiful simile which likens the bride to a myrtle (Ixi. 21-5, 
“ Floridis velut enitens,” &c.) :— 
Like an Asian myrtle fair— 
All its branchlets gemm'd with flowers! 
Which the Hamadryad girls 
Nurse with morning’s dewy pearls— 
A plaything in their bowers (p. 80) ; 
or the lines toward the close of the poem, which invoke a due 
succession to the name and honours of the bridegroom (221-30, 
“ Torquatus volo parvulus ””) :— 
May a young Torquatus soon 
From his mother’s bosom stip 
Forth his tender hands, and smile 
Sweetly on his sire the while 
With half-oped tiny lip. 
May each one a Manlius 
In his infant features sce, 
And may every stranger trace 
Clearly graven on his face 
His mother’s chastity.—P. 23. 
Mr. Cranstoun’s version of the second epithalamium we like less. 
The pretty lines— 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit wngui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nulke optavere puelle (43-4), 
suffer in translation through the couplet being straitened into a 
single fourteen-syllable, and the italicised words squeezed into the 
ugly and unpoetic epithet “nail-nipped.” Why, moreover, when 
we translate a poem, should its “refrain” be retained in the 
original language?’ The choruses of English comic songs are no 
doubt often gibberish, but the refrain “‘ Hymen, O Hymenme, 
Hymen ades, O Ilymenzee” has a meaning, as an invocation, 
though unlearned readers of this translation may easily miss the 
fact. Taken all in all, however, Mr. Cranstoun’s performance 
entitles him to the credit of much poetic feeling, considerable 
apprehension of his author, and a gift, when he chooses to exert it, 
of expressing well the characteristic graces of his author. Pretty 
bits of word-painting, e.g. vill. 3, 
Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles, 
Once thou didst summer in a glorious sun, 
do as much credit to his fancy as the neatness of such a line as 
Cerula verrentes abiegnis wquora palmis (Ixiv. 7), 
And dared with pliant oars of fir the plains of azure scour, 


does to his faithfulness. Still Mr. Cranstoun is apt to be uneven. 
Oue lights on eked-out couplets of this sort (iv. 13-4), 

Pontic Amastris and Cytorus with the box tree green aye, 

The pinnace says these things are known, and known to you 

have been aye.—(p. 30) ; 

and just above an epithet which is alike tautological, superfluous, 
and un-English — “ canorous,” to wit—is foisted into a line in 
order that it may rhyme with Cytorus in the succeeding line, in 
which “loquente coma” and “sibilum edidit” are abundantly 
expressed. If the volume is ever to take the rank smong trans- 
lations to which its better parts entitle it, these and similar 
blemishes should be amended. 

In an interesting, though somewhat stilted, introductory Life of 
Catullus, Mr. Cranstoun contrasts with much truth the first and 
last of Roman lyric poets—the natural and spontaneous Catullus, 
and the careful, finished Horace. While he gives the latter the 


palm for wit, humour, and polish, he justly asserts for the poet of 


Verona the praise of unrivalled genius. And this juxtapositigg 
of the two lyric bards reminds us that a little volume of translations 
from Horace has lain for an age on our table awaiting a corner jn 
some article on translations of Roman poetry. Mr. Hugo Nicholas 
Jones has printed some of the classical pastimes with which he varieg 
“the occupations of a country life and the occasional resoureeg 
of the chase,” and, unfortunately, it would seem that these oceu 
tions did not allow him the extra halt-hours needful for print. 
ing them correctly. When a translator is an inveterate punster, 
and cannot get through five pages without thrusting some far. 
fetched play upon words into his text or notes, he should ensure 
the safe delivery of his precious oilspring by bestowing a little 
care on the correction of his proofs. When the act of translating 
“nos prielia virginum, Strictis in juvenes unguibus” (I. vi. 18) 
suggests to a certain type of mind a disquisition whether 
youth so scratched can be said to be “homo factus ad unguem,” 
why should a bad pun be aggravated by the last word being 
spelt weguam? ‘To so dashing a translator as Mr. Jones one can 
forgive much inability to enter into the spirit of Horace. One 
might admire, certainly without envying, the coolness with which, 
when he has to translate 
Seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacerte, 
Et corde et geuibus tremit (I. xxiii. 6-8), 
he jots down 
She timid flees 

From the green lizards, as they scramble 

In sportive tumult through the bramble, 
without discovering that what the poet says and means is that 
even the faint rustle of the brake caused by so slight a motion as 
the lizard’s sets the nervous Chloe in a tremor. The phenomenon 
which Mr. Jones conjures up might startle older stagers than Chloe, 
This is a fair sample of much of the volume, though here and there 
its author lights upon his legs through sheer dash and boxhomie, 
But the book can hardly survive his puns. It is bad enough to 
have to swallow false quantities, such as “In green arbitus’ placid 
shade” (I. i, 21), and “ Albunéa’s mystic halls” (f. vii. 24); 
mistranslations, e.g. “ Rabiem Noti,” “ Rude North,” and “Uda 
Lywo Tempora populea fertur cinxisse corond” (1. vii. 23) :— 

Did, as they say, his temples twine 
With crown of poplar bathed in wine ; 

doggrel rhymes, in which “ glory ” rhymes with “ Scauri” (L. xii 
37), and vulgarisms such as I. xxxvii. ad fin. [“ Quidlibet im- 
potens,” ] 

And hoped, with fortune’s favours drunk, 

To set the empire in a funk ; 
or 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico, 

The “ naiive” reeling in her head. 


But we could endure all these better than obscure puns, which are 
made still harder to be “taken” through shady spelling. But 
Mr. Jones, we suspect, has a proclivity that way. He is, we take 
it, from the Emerald Isle; for he makes “reveal” rhyme with 
“sail,” p. 23, and “ creature” with “ nature,” p. 26. The acci- 
dent which couples him in these columns with Mr. Cranstoun 
must in no sense be regarded as indicating any sort of equality in 
the respective merits of the two translators. 


CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA.* 

‘ITE Emperor Theodore was not perhaps worse than other 
tyrants, but we have the opportunity of knowing more about 
him. The Englishmen who compulsorily resided with him during 
the closing months of his life saw how the unbridled passion of 
an absolute ruler spreads misery among a people, and they have 
drawn a hideous but only too truthful picture of sensuality 
superstition, treachery, and cruelty. It requires natural and 
acquired ability to make a first-rate tyrant, and Theodore had all 
the talents and accomplishments necessary for rendering his sub- 
jects completely wretched. The dark issue of his life impresses 
us the more because of the fair promise of its opening. Education 
in a convent had filled his mind with religious ideas which were 
never altogether displaced, although they ceased to exercise any 
wholesome influence on his conduct. He considered himself the 
champion of the Christian faith against the Mussulmans, and 
fanaticism, uniting with ambition, urged him upon a military career 
which led him to the throne. He was stimulated to the exploits 
of his early manhood by his first wife, who, unhappily for her 
husband and his subjects, died in 1853. The period of her in- 
fiuence was the first and brightest of his life. In the second 
agp which extends to 1860, the Emperor was much influenced 

y an Englishman named Bell, and there was still much in his 
conduct that deserved praise, although some of his actions belied 
the promise of his earlier years. From 1860 to his death he 
gradually threw off all restraint, until he rivalled in wanton 
a, the most infamous tyrants under whom the world has 
groaned, 

We take up Dr. Blane’s narrative at the point where he 
appears in person on Abyssinian territory, and places himself 
in the power of the capricious potentate who ruled there. _ It 
became known in 1864 that the Emperor had loaded with 


* A Narrative of Cuptivity in Abyssinia; with some Account of the late 
Emperor Theodore, his Country and People. Wy Uenry Blane, M.Dy 
M.R.CS.E., F.AS.L., &e., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, Her Majesty’s | 
a ed on special duty in Abyssinia). London: Smith, Elder, 
Jo. 1868. 
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and cast into prison Captain Cameron, the British Consul 
gecredited to his Court, and several missionaries stationed in 
his dominions. Jlereupon Mr. Hormuzd Rassam was sent as 
Envoy to obtain the release of these prisoners, bearing a letter 
‘Queen Victoria to the Abyssinian ruler. Mr, Rassam pro- 
ceded to Massowah, whence he sent letters to Theodore and to the 
captives. For many months no answer came from the Emperor, 
and the Mission could do nothing for the captives except to 
sapply them with money and other necessaries. It was not until 
October, 1865, that Mr, Rassam, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Prideaux and Dr. Blanc, started on their dangerous enterprise. 
They journeyed from Massowah to Metemma, on the frontier of 
Abyssinia, where they received a civil message from the 
Emperor. On January, 25, 1866, they reached his camp, and 
delivered into his hands the Queen’s letter. le received it 
civilly, regretted that his prisoners had by their conduct inter- 
yapted the friendship formerly existing between his country and 
Jand, but was happy to see the Envoy, and hoped that all 
would be well again. His attention to the comfort of his guests 
was ceaseless. ‘They travelled with him several stages, and a 
Jace was named for the delivery of the captives. They quitted 
the Emperor’s camp, and went on their way rejoicing at their 
complete success. At the city of Kourata they were joined by the 
captives, Who bore many traces of the suffering they had endured. 
éWe endeavoured to cheer them by the prospect of a speedy 
return to Europe. . . . They knew the Emperor better than 
we did, and now and then expressed doubts as to the favourable 
jsue of the affair.” They had heard on their journey that they 
would have to make boats for Theodore, who was always highly 
appreciative of Eurovean skill. Ue had told the missionaries that 
he did not care much for their preaching, and preferred that they 
should work at any useful handicraft they might know; and he 
began to put questions to Dr. Blanc, which caused that gentleman 
toanswer that he knew nothing about anything except the medical 
fession. ‘The Emperor desired to see his dear friends once more 
before they left, and they were carried in boats across a lake to his 
encampment. ‘hey were received with the usual marks of respect. 
Mules richly harnessed were ready on the beach. They were con- 
ducted to an audience-hall lined by ofiicers in gala dress. On a 
signal being given, men posted for the purpose rushed upon them, 
seed them by the arms and neck, and dragged them to the 
r part of the hall. This was the treatment of the oflicers 

of the English Mission. ‘The released captives fared still 
worse, for they were seized and brought in chains back to the 
Emperor’s camp, in order, as was stated, that they might be recon- 
tiled to Theodore before departing for their own country. The 
reonciliation was accordingly proceeded with. The prisoners 
begged pardon of the mperor, who in return begged pardon of 
them. Then he dictated a letter to the Queen of England, and 
Mr. Flad, a missionary, was selected to convey it. After this 
Theodore sent presents to the officers of the Mission, mounted them 
on horses, and took them out with him to shoot ducks, “Our 
ged gilt, but still a cage.” ‘ihey were next taken to Debra 
Tabor, and lodged in the best houses in the place. ‘Then, 
nm a change in the tyrant’s mood, they were huddled into a 
black hole; and again he afiected to be anxious for their com- 
fort, and came to drink and talk with them in prison. They were 
then marched to Magdela and put in chains. “The Ras informed 
us that it was the custom of the mountain to chain every prisoner 
sent there.” THe had received no instructions from the Emperor, 
but would apply to him, and in the meantime the prisoners must 
submit to rules. The Ras was kindhearted and gentlemanly, and 
it seems the natural course of things that he should «afterwards 
have suflered imprisonment and death by his master’s orders. The 
chains worn by Mr. Rassam and his companions for nearly 
twenty-one months consisted of two heavy rings connected toge- 
ther by three small thick links, leaving just a span between one 
tng and the other. At first they could not walk at all. After a 
time they got more accustomed to the chains, and could walk about 
their small inclosure with more ease; but still every now and 
then they had to remain quiet for some days, as the legs got sore, 
and small ulcers appeared on the parts where the greatest pressure 
“Even since they have been removed,” says Dr. Blanc, 

“for months my legs were weaker than before, the ankles smaller, 
and the feet somewhat enlarged.” But he adds that chains were 
tothing compared with the fearful want of occupation. They 
ived in several small huts surrounded by a fence. After a little 
tme they found means of communicating with Massowah, and 
letters written in the mountain fortress of Magdala, in which its 
master was called by all the names he deserved, were sent without 
much difliculty to England and published in the newspapers. Some 
talargements and improvements of the huts occupied the time and 
thoughts of the inmates, and mitigated their discomfort. They might 
ways compare their condition with that of native captives, who 
Wore chains on their hands as well as on their legs; and they 
Were usually supplied with money, which enabled them to pur- 
Chase whatever provisions the district could supply. A vivid idea 
of intellectual desolation is conveyed to our minds by Dr. Blanc’s 
Picture of himself trying to read M‘Culloch’s Commercial Die- 
re his hut; and here perhaps the native fellow-prisoner 
fared better than the Englishman, for, if he had no books, he did 
hot feel the want of any. The captives always firmly believed 
th t their countrymen would send an army for their relief, and 
- *y chafed and wondered at the delay in ‘sending it, as well as 
ra € imaginary obstacles to an invasion of Abyssinia which were 
abundantly suggested by writers in the English newspapers. 


They were aware of the probability that an attempt to deliver 
them by force might provoke Theodore to a burst of fury, which 
might be fatal to their lives, In the last two years of his life the 
habit of intoxication grew upon him, and his passions became 
more and more ungovernable. Yet he sometimes yielded toa 
good impulse, as when he caused stores and medicines which had 
arrived at Metemma to be forwarded to the captives at Magdala. 
Hlis professions were always fair, and his letters and conversation 
were full of religious phrases. It would have been incorrect 
to assume that he was always consciously deceitful, for he 
robably formed good resolutions which he did not keep. 
The captives witnessed cruel executions within the fortress, 
and they heard of slaughter and devastation beyond its walls 
among the subjects of Theodore, whom he treated worse than 
enemies. It was evident during the latter part of the cap- 
tivity that rebellion, the only remedy which either Africa or 
Asia has ever been able to contrive against tyranny, was graduall 
limiting the area within which the passions of Theodore coul 
work misery for mankind. It might be hoped that, if England 
still delayed, deliverance might come by the hand of some native 
chief who should calculate that the evils of resistance were less 
than the evils of submission. But the autumnal Feast of the 
Cross was kept by the captives in Magdala for the second time, 
and still they had to say, “ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved.” 

The captives were not so far deluded by promises of native help 
as to commit any overt act of sympathy with insurgents whose 
armies would have scattered like chaii at the cry, “ Theodore is 
coming.” The joyful intelligence of the landing of English troops 
reached Magdala on 13th December of last year. The captives 
were now sure that they would be delivered or avenged, and they 
were so weary of captivity as to be ready to accept either liberty 
or death. ‘The power of Theodore had & this time dwindled to 
insignificance as a monarch, but he was still formidable as a 
gaoler. In the early part of this year he began marching from 
Debra Tabor to Magdala, making roads as he advanced for 
cannon and a gigantic mortar, which had been cast for him by 
European workmen. His dominion was now restricted to the 
ambit of his camp and the fortresses. Those who had been 
his subjects had either fled from their homes to escape his 
ravages, or had taken up arms to resist them. Cruelties prac- 
tised upon the peasantry were retaliated by them upon the 
soldiers, while the Emperor seemed to be tormented by an 
ever-burning thirst for blood. In one respect, indeed, he 
had not fallen below the promise of his early manhood. He 
still displayed a courage and energy which made disaffection 
shrink out of his path. lie would stand upon a rock and 
tell his soldiers that he knew they hated him, and ask why they 
did not kill him. “ Here am I alone, and you are thousands.” 
After a pause he would add, “ Well, if you will not kill me, I will 
kill you all one after another.” Ile spoke often of the advancing 
English army, and the strongest feeling in his mind appeared to be 
a desire to behold a body ot disciplined troops. With a ludicrous 
misapplication of Scripture he compared himself to Simeon, and 
hoped that God would spare him to see the English army before 
his death. When he came near Magdala Mr. Rassam wrote to 
congratulate him on his arrival, and he was so pleased as to send 
an order for Mr. Rassam’s chains to be taken off, pretending at the 
same time that he had never ordered them to be put on. <A few 
days afterwards the author and Lieutenant Prideaux were also re- 
leased from their fetters. Theodore, when the prisoners came before 
him, said, “I chained you because your people believed that 1 was 
not a strong king; now that your masters are coming I release 
you, to show them that I am not afraid.” He told his troops that 
white men were coming against them, and shrewdly rebuked 
a soldier who proclaimed his readiness to fight with the in- 
vaders:—“ You fool! if our muskets were good they would 
not sell them to us.” After the prisoners were released from 
their chains he caused them to descend from the heights 
of Magdala to his camp below, and here he gave uncon- 
sciously a testimony of his belief in English honour which 
deserves to be recorded. He sat at the side of the road which 
he had made, and caused the prisoners to sit behind him, 
so that they could by a sudden movement have hurled him down 
the precipice on whose brink he sat. He certainly would not thus 
have trusted his dearest Abyssinian friend. On that day, at the 
request of Mr. Rassam, the chains of the remaining European cap- 
tives were taken off. ‘Theodore now held a general gaol delivery. 
‘The native prisoners in Magdala were ordered to descend in chains 
to his camp. Some of them he set free, and the rest might have 
been allowed to go, but unluckily they disturbed him after dinner 
with cries for food, and in drunken fury he massacred upwards of 
three hundred of them. ‘The English prisoners — every 
moment to be involved in the same fate. Yet when he was sober 
he could speak of his own position in a spirit which became an 
emperor. “ You have seen to-day my —_ and (pointing to the 
fortress) there is all my country ; but I will wait for your people 
here, and then let God’s will be done.” On the 1oth of April the 
captives heard the guns of their countrymen in conflict with the 
troops of Theodore. Next day they were dismissed, and reached 
the English camp in safety. But Theodore seems to have been 
undecided almost up to the last moment whether he should not 
murder them as some of his chiefs advised. Even when they had 
started they were called back, and feared that he had changed his 
mind. But he only desired to return their swords, which had 
been taken from them twenty-one months before. 
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The taking of Magdala and the death of Theodore followed 
quickly after the delivery of the captives. He was only fifty 
years old, and might in the ordinary course of events have 

lundered and tortured his subjects for several more years before 
. killed himself with drink. ‘The vigour of his character made 
him for a considerable time the only oppressor of his people, and 
perhaps, after all, one tyrant is better than a dozen. It seems 
wonderful that cruelties such as Dr. Blanc describes should in all 
ages have been perpetrated in extensive regions of the world, and 
that no Asiatic or African people should have contrived any check 
whatever upon despotism except assassination. The picture of 
Theodore has been drawn with terrible distinctness, because he 
happened to be surrounded by persons who gwen great faculty 
of observation and description. But one who holds uncontrolled 
power, and abandons himself to sensual gratification, may imitate 
all Theodore’s crimes without displaying his redeeming quality of 
courage. The picture would not be complete without reference 
to the fact that Theodore was a Christian. In some countries 
Christianity has done much to mitigate human misery, but in 
Abyssinia it seems to do absolutely nothing. The fact that 
Theodore was a Christian might almost reduce a philanthropist to 
despair. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.* 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has been preaching to us a good 
+Vi deal of late about what he calls the Hebraizing tendency 
of the English character to rush into action as the one thing 
needful, without waiting to consider first what is the end of our 
action, and what are the best methods for attaining it. It is im- 
possible to carry out this principle in what are called the learned 
professions, with one notable exception. Those who have had no 
special training whatever for their office are not unfrequently 
ordained at the end of their University course, and enter at once 
on their clerical duties, just as every one is supposed, or supposes 
himself, to be qualified to pronouace an offhand opinion on any 
theological question that may turn up, though he may have no 
knowledge whatever of the subject. But nobody would dream of 
undertaking to practise as a barrister or a physician without a long 
course of previous study in law or medicine. There is, however, 
one office—it has hardly come to be considered a distinct profession 
—which is invariably in this country undertaken without any 
special preparation, too often without any special aptitude, and not 
unfrequently as a pis-aller, by those who have failed in some other 
line, and can find nothing else to do. Yet it is, from every point of 
view, moral, social, and national, one of the most important offices in 
the community. We mean the work of education. It is obvious 
on the face of it what immense influence for good or for evil is 
in the hands of those who have the moulding of the future 
statesmen, clergy, soldiers, and citizens of their country, at a 
time when the mind is still in process of formation, and is open 
to receive impressions which often last for life. And accord- 
ingly, in some countries, as Mr. Quick reminds us, it would 
be considered a truism that an educator should know some- 
thing about the chief authorities in his profession before begin- 
ning to exercise it. In England such a notion would certainly 
be regarded as paradoxical. To judge from the elaborate Report 
recently issued by the Commissioners for Endowed Schools, the 
result of this random system, or absence of system, on Middle 
Class education, appears to have been deplorable. A very large pro- 
portion of the masters, as Mr. Bryce complains, are grossly in- 
competent, morally and intellectually, many of them worse than 
incompetent ; and their habit of pufling their wares, much in the 
style of the vendors of Holloway’s pills, by the exhibition of sham 
degrees, or degrees purchased for a trifling sum from some obscure 
German University, and other similar tricks, is as discreditable as 
it too often is fatally successful. But as regards the higher edu- 
cation, our unsystematic way of going to work has proved, as in 
many other departments of English life, much better in practice 
than it looks on paper. To say that we have nothing to learn in 
these matters from foreign models, and especially from Germany, 
where education has been pretty well reduced to a science, would 
be mere insular prejudice. But no intelligent critic, English or 
foreign, will say that our public school education has on the 
whole been a faiiure, and we have the impartial testimony of 
Mr. Arnold that in some branches of teaching the results are more 
satisfactory than in Germany. As to its moral effects, few will be 
disposed to question the accuracy of De Quincey’s eloquent com- 
mendation, quoted by our author :— 

At nine or ten the masculine energies of the character are beginning to 
develop themselves ; or, if not, no discipline will better aid in their develop- 
ment than the bracing intercourse of a great English classical school. Even 
the selfish are there forced into accommodating themselves to a public 
standard of generosity, and the effeminate into conforming to a rule of man- 
liness. I was myself at two public schools, and I think with gratitude of 
the benefits which I reaped from both ; as also 1 think with gratitude of 
that guardian in whose quiet household I learned Latin so effectually. But 
the small private schools of which I had opportunities for gathering some 
brief experience—schools containing from thirty to forty boys—were models 
of ignoble manners as regarded part of the juniors, and of favouritism as 
regarded the masters. Nowhere is the sublimity of public justice so broadly 
exemplified as in an English public school on the old Edward VI. or 
Elizabeth foundation. 

The fact is that, while there is no special preparation for mas- 
terships in these institutions, according to the German pro- 


* Lssays on Educational Reformers. By R. H. Quick, M.A. London: 
Longmans & Co, 1868. 


gramme, those posts have usually been given to men of high 
character and attainments, who have felt it only due, both to 
their pupils and themselves, to give their best energies to the 
work before them, and to do the utmost in their power to promote 
the credit of the school. Men of this stamp would hardly undey. 
take an office for which they knew that they were unfit, o 
which had no attractions for them. And, after all, the prime 
requisite in a good teacher is that he should like his work, ang 
take a real interest in his boys. No book knowledge can supply g 
defect in this point, though it is of course a necessary odjmes 
And it should never be forgotten that accurate information, and 
the power to communicate it, are two very different things, 4 
man may be a first-rate scholar and a very bad teacher, while 
another of far less brilliant acquirements may have that faculty of 
imparting knowledge which, like all faculties, is stzengthened by 
exercise, but can hardly be acquired where there is no naturl 
aptitude for it. We might almost apply the old proverb about 
poets, and say, Magister nascitur, non fit. 

Mr. Quick has not attempted to write a systematic treatise op 
education. He has done what, under existing circumstances, js 
probably more useful, and certainly more entertaining, in giving us 
a series of sketches of the views or practice of those who have taken 
a prominent line on the subject during the last three centuries, 
illustrated by comments and suggestions of his own. This method 
of writing gives a somewhat miscellaneous character to the 
book, and makes it more suitable for purposes of reference than 
for reading through. But it will be found very useful as q 
repertory of the educational theories of many distinguished 
authorities, both English and foreign. The first chapter is 
naturally devoted to the schools of the Jesuits, who for a long 
period after the revival of learning succeeded in making them. 
selves the instructors of Catholic, and even to some extent 
of Protestant, Europe. The author has compressed into a short 
space an admirable and, as it seems to us, remarkably impartial 
summary of the salient points in their system of training youth. 
Its distinctive feature is that of the Jesuit Order altogether—an 
organization at once rigid and elastic, allowing scope, that is, for 
variety and the play of individual character within certain fixed 
limits which must never be overpassed. There was to be a con- 
stant change of masters, to prevent their getting too much 
attached to their pupils or their work, but no change in the estab- 
lished methods of instruction. All personal peculiarities and 
opinions of the teacher were to be, as much as possible, suppressed, 
and a rigid system of supervision was adopted, each officer con- 
stantly furnishing reports to his immediate superior. The school 
was arranged in five classes, afterwards increased to eight, under 
the names of Infima, Media, Suprema, Humanitas or Syniaxis, and 
Rhetorica, Although many good schoolbooks were written by the 
Jesuits (our old friend the Gradus ad Parnassum will occur to 
many of our readers), they trusted a great deal to oral teaching. 
Learning by heart and written exercises were also made a great 
point of. But there were two leading peculiarities very charac- 
teristic of Jesuit sagacity, to which the schools owed much of 
their success. They appealed to the principle of emulation— 
cotem ingentt puerilis, calcar industria, as they called it—to an 
extent unknown elsewhere, and, one would think, of questionable 
moral expediency. All through the lower school the boys were 
arranged in pairs, and every one was to be constantly on his 
watch to catch his rival tripping. Every class was divided 
into two camps, Rome and Carthage, and the boys in each were 
to cross-question and expose those in the other. Mock defenders 
of a particularly bad exercise were appointed to make it ridiculous 
by their excuses, and a boy whose work was very discreditable was 
placed on a form by himself, with a daily punishment, till he 
could detect another boy still worse to change places with him. 
There were also endless prizes, badges of honour, and the like. 
The second peculiarity was a simpler one. The Jesuit teachers 
were directed to lead, not drive, their pupils. Sacchini says, “It 
is the unvarying decision of wise men, whether in ancient o 
modern times, that the instruction of youth will always be best 
when it is pleasantest.” And it is no doubt true that no one really 
succeeds in any work he does not take an interest in. On this ac- 
count the pupils were not to be overtasked, and the masters were 
carefully to seek to win their affections. Jouvency recommends 
that, when a boy is absent from sickness or other reason, 
master should send — to inquire after him, “because 
parents will be pleased by such attention.” No doubt, as the 
author observes, the Jesuits’ kind manner loses its value when due 
not so much to kind feeling as to some ulterior object, or to & 
rule of the order. It might, however, be due to both. If we 
what was the object aimed at in this elaborately organized system 
of education, that was no less distinctly realized and_provid 
for than were the most effective methods of obtaining it. And, 
even in our own day, those who have had the best opportunities 
of observing the results of Jesuit training bear witness to its suc- 
cess in this respect. ‘They did not aim at developing all 
faculties of their pupils, but merely the receptive and reprodu 
tive faculties.” Their great aim was to train accomplished special 
pleaders, always ready to hold a brief for the principles in which 
they had been brought up. “ Originality and independence 
mind, love of truth for its own sake, the power of reflecting 
forming correct judgments, were not merely neglected, they wet 
suppressed in the Jesuits’ system.” But in what they attempte 
they were eminently successful, and their success secured thelt 
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jo little more than indicate the subjects of those which follow, 
ghere Roger Ascham, Montaigne, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, and Herbert Spencer are rapidly 

in review. ‘The chapter on Rousseau contains a running 
abstract of his Emile, which many will read with interest who 
ould not care to wade through the original. With all its wild 
wcentricities, some valuable hints may be derived from it. His 
initial principle that up to twelve years old a boy is to learn 
nothing whatever, except “the art of being ignorant and of 
josing time,” is the precise antithesis of Pestalozzi’s, who 
would have children systematically taught from the cradle. 
Perhaps it is the less mischievous error of the two. The prac- 
tice of forcing the minds of very young boys by a sort of 
intellectual hot-house system is most pernicious, and is the 
surest way of dwarfing their intellects in after life. Basedow 
was excited by the study of Zmile to attempt a reform, or rather 
yevolution, of education in Germany, but his personal irregularities 
and his theological heterodoxy did not tend to promote his schemes. 
The Philanthropie, opened at Dessau in 1776, only existed for 
gventeen years, and seems never to have containcd more than 
afew very young children of both sexes. 

Not the least valuable portion of Mr. Quick’s volume is that con- 
taining his own suggestions on the subject underreview. He has 
rightly appreciated the true bearings of the present controversy 
onthe proper method of education. The fundamental question to 
be settled is whether our main object is to cram the largest ha 
sible amount of knowledge down a boy’s throat, or to give him 
that training which will best develop his mental faculties ; whether, 
as the author words it, we are to “ set up knowledge rather than 
power as the goal of education.” It is not the merits of the Eten, 
or any other particular grammar, that are at issue, but whether 
grammar, which has been truly called “the logic of common 

eech,” is to be taught at all. Nobody would desire in these 
in to restore Lily’s Latin Grammer, with its alarming announce- 
ment that “ genders of nounes be seven—the masculine, the femi- 
nine, the neuter, the commune of two, the commune of three, the 
doubtfull, and the epicene.” It may of course be said that the 
dassical system is not that which best disciplines the mind, 
but this has not yet been proved, or even seriously attempted to be 
poved. Meanwhile it is pretty certain that the exclusively 
scientific teaching recommended by Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
others would Jead at best to a very one-sided development of 
nind, Even in after life the influence of exclusively scientific pur- 
suits is apt to be very narrowing. And the notion of teaching 
schoolboys the whole circle of useful knowledge in “ homeeopathic 
doses of geographical, historical, and scientific epitomes and 
of modern languages,” is just one of those doctrinaire theories 
that will not stand the test of practice. Under such a method 
there seems reason to fear that the condition of the schoolboy 
might be best described by saying that “if he knew a little of 
good hard work, he would know a little of everything.” There 
ismuch force in a passage quoted from a speech of Lord Stanley’s 
four years ago :— 

If teaching is, as I believe, better on the whole in the higher than in the 

lower classes [of society] it is chiefly on this account—not that more is taught 
at an early age, but ess; that time is taken, that the wall is not run up in 
haste; that the bricks are set on carefully, and the mortar allowed time to 
dry. And so the structure, whether high or low, is likely to stand. 
Itis quite true that the principle of training rather than cramming 
is not consistently acted on in the earlier periods of education. 
What can be more absurd, for instauce, than inflicting a course of 
Mangnall’s Questions on very young children, with the whole of 
ancient and modern history, biography, mythology, and the plane- 
tary system crowded into three hundred pages? The knowledge 
acquired by boys will not ordinarily, under any system new or 
old, be very valuable in itself. The great point to be kept in view 
is that what they do learn they should learn thoroughly, and for 
this thoroughness it is absolutely essential that their minds should 
only be applied to very few subjects. It will be time enough to 
thrust out classics when some other subjects have been proved 
worthy to reign in their stead. To dethrone them simply to make 
way for a heterogeneous mass of useful knowledge would be to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

We would gladly have found room for more of Mr. Quick’s 
excellent suggestions on the moral and religious training of boys. 
But our space is exhausted. We can only, in conclusion, present 
our readers with a poetical version of the Lord’s Prayer from 

y's Grammar, which deserves to be preserved for its quaintness. 
It will be observed that, whether intentionally or not, the sense 
of the penultimate petition has been materially modified :— 
O Pater omnipotens, clarique habitator Olympi, 
Laudetur merito nomen honore tuum. 
Adveniat regnum. ‘lua sit rata ubique voluntas, 
Fiat et in terris, sicut in arce poli. 
Da nobis hodie panem, et nos exime noxe, 
Ut veniam nostris hostibus usque damus. 
Nee sine tentando Stygius nos opprimat Error: 
Fac animas nostras ut — nulla ligent. 
men. 


GRACE’S FORTUNE.* 
We. all know the peculiar look of people who are dressed up 
f fine. It is not necessarily in the substance of their dress ; 
or there may be many in the room much finer so far as material 


* Grace's Fortune. 3 vols. London: Strahan & Co. 


goes, yet who, carrying their silks and satins as unconcernedly as 
if they were fustians and cottons, being used to the wear, look 
natural, and so escape remark. It is the manner of wearing that 
betrays the sense of holiday clothes. It is the stiffness of the 
head under the unaccustomed art of the hairdresser, the anxiety 
over the whereabouts of the trailing train, the pride in the last 
new cut of coat or boddice, the painful responsibility of the 
glittering jewellery just bought, or only taken out to air on state 
occasions, and consequently lying like a heavy weight on the 
mind—it is all these things which show the consciousness some 
have of being dressed up fine, and the corresponding need of 
being as fine as their clothes. There is no ease about tine people 
conscious of their finery. When they move, it is as if they 
were afraid of ruffling their dignity with their ribbons; they 
cannot laugh heartily, they cannot even speak naturally ; every- 
thing about them, from thoughts to postures, is put in stays or 
set up on stilts, and they have as few flowing lines as they have 
unembarrassed tones. It is the same with certain books. With 
some authors, writing is as easy and as natural as their daily 
talk; with others, it is one long display of conscious finery. 
They cannot say anything simply. It is not that they give one 
or two bits of tremendous pedantry, but that everything they 
give is more or less pedantic. Everything they say is in holiday 
dress. These are the authors who use Latinized or dictionary 
words whenever they can, and who scorn the humble everyday 
speech of ordinary conversation, as they would scorn fustians and 
cottons when in company. They think common language coarse, 
and measure refinement by length of syllables. Thus, they never 
“begin a thing,” but always “ commence a subject”; they “in- 
timate their sentiments,” and could not for the life of them “ say 
what they think”; they “ undergo immersion” if by chance the 

tumble into the water; they always “cease” and never “ leave off,” 
always “ perceive ” and never “see,” and they would think them- 
selves horribly poor and common if they forgot themselves so far 
as to tell a thing and not “ communicate” it. All that wonderful 
play of language, that light and shade and suppleness and deli- 
cate flexibility, which is the glory of the master, is lost in their 
hands; and instead of this living grace, we have oniy a dull dead 
machine, grinding out its varying lengths of dry chips, without 
warmth or life or passion to set them in motion. 

Grace's Fortune is a book written in this dictionary style. 
From the first page to the last there is a total want of anything 
like simplicity or naturalness; and the most pathetic situations— 
or what are meant for the most pathetic situations—are made 
absolutely comic by the stiffness and pedantry of the way in 
which they are told. No one can forget himself, no one can 
speak as we all speak in daily life. Young girls meant to be 
sweet and simple, women meant to be homely and vulgar, men 
that you are to take as samples of the ordinary English gentle- 
man, all maunder off into the same dreary high-polite style, and 
“communicate,” and “perceive,” and “intimate their sentiments,” 
and “commence their discourse,” in apparently the most innocent 
ignorance that this is not the way in which sane folks gene- 
rally speak. There is a certain Captain Wedderburn, in the full 
possession of his senses, and who, as the first walking gentle- 
man of the book, ought to be to some extent interesting and 
loveable. He is in love with the first walking lady, his cousin, 
Grace Wedderburn; and this is the way in which he tells his 
coarse old worldly mother that he made her an offer last night, 
and that, consequently, he intends to marry her as soon as he can. 
“Liking and admiration. What more is required to constitute 
love?” asks the mother in reply to the son’s confession that he 
likes and admires, but does not love, a certain Miss Charteris, an 
heiress to whom she wishes to marry him. To which very simple 
question Godfrey, in the full possession of his senses, as we have 
just said, makes for answer :— 

That affinity of mind, that secret sympathy of soul, which draws two people 
together, and makes them feel that Heaven designed them for each other ; 
that adoration that a man has for a woman which he cannot talk about or 
define, but which hallows the very air she breathes, and makes every word 
that falls from her lips like precious pearls to him. This is what I feel for 
Grace Wedderburn ; this is what I have never felt for any other woman. 


It is scarcely to be wondered at that Mrs. Wedderburn’s commen- 
tary on this is “Stuff.” If she had stopped there, she would have 
said something to the purpose; but being afflicted, like every 
one else in the story, with the disease of fine language, she flies 
off from the plain and easy method of dealing with folly into a 
verbal excursion on her own account, nearly as absurd as her son’s 
had been. Godfrey goes on—the author would say proceeds—in 
this fashion; this time to his father, who is remarkable for stingi- 
ness and a habit of “sniggering.” “ Will you listen to me, sir? 
will you give the matter in hand your serious consideration, 
instead of making a joke of it? It is no joke to me, I can assure 


‘| you.” We should think not, nor to cousin Grace either :— 


I have arrived at an age when most men contemplate marriage, and I 


| humbly conceive that I am the best judge of what is most likely to promote 


my happiness in this respect. I love my cousin Grace Wedderburn, and 
desire to marry her; I am sorry that my choice does not appear to meet 
with your or my mother’s approbation. I should have wished my wife to 
be welcomed to my home with kindness and affection ; but, as it seems that 
may not be, all | want to know is this:—Will you, in the event of my 
marriage, undertake to increase my present allowance? I will be very 
moderate, and only ask for an additional hundred a year; a sum which [ 
think you cannot in fairness refuse me, 


As this scene is given quite in the beginning of the first volume, 
the reader may form a slight estimate of what he has to expect. 
For all the characters follow suit; it is like the stiff dancing of 
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Dutch dolls throughout, and from first to last there is nothing but 
the difference of name to mark any difference in the speakers. 
They are all alike—all do the same things, and say the same 
things in exactly the same manner; they all “ flush and pale” on 
the smallest occasions; the women are grand bursting into 
tears, or only going through the prelude of “ tears welling up” 
into their eyes; they are all tremendously in love, and none of 
them get well away in the beginning, but have to wait on chance 
and carry gossamer crosses, which the author, being evidently 
rather feeble-minded towards the tender passion, makes to weigh 
upon them as if they were as heavy as lead. The story is quite in 
harmony with the style, and such faint attempts at individuality 
of character as we can make out are in harmony with both. 
That is, story, style, and characters are all stilted, stiff, and un- 
natural, and motives, which should have some groundwork of com- 
mon sense in them, are no better than dreams or delusions. 

The book begins with an account of Grace Wedderburn and 
her father Sir Ralph—a poor and spendthrift baronet, “ who 
in his youth had been eminently handsome, and still retained 
unmistakeable evidences of it.” Further on, we are told that 
“his high forehead, exaggerated by the yearly receding of the 
iron-grey locks that adorned it, looked more intellectual than 
the reality.” As for Grace herself, she is “tall, and graceful as 
a wave of the sea,” and has brown hair, which she dresses so as 
“to reveal its unusual luxuriance,” and also “the shape of the 
beautiful head to which it formed so fitting an ornament.” She 
and her cousin Godfrey are in love with each other, and engage 
themselves one evening, though he has only his captain’s pay and 
asmall allowance which his father makes him, and she 1s appa- 
rently the dowerless daughter of a ruined man. However, on her 
twenty-first birthday, three days after her engagement, Sir Ralph 
tells the assembled company, in his after-dinner speech, that Grace 
is an heiress after all, letiee thirty-five thousand pounds to her 
own hand, which had been left her by an eccentric_old godfather, 
with the stipulation that the legacy should be kept a profound 
secret from every one, and not made public “until she should be 
betrothed in marriage.” This is to ensure her being married for 
love, not money. Apparently, then, Captain Godfrey Wedderburn 
has done a good thing for himself in securing this cousin who is 
as graceful as a wave of the sea; and when they know exactly 
how things stand, and how the thirty-five thousand pounds has 
been lying snugly at the bank all this time, his father and mother 
think so too. There is a certain little Cecilia Musgrave, Sir 
Ralph’s ward, also an heiress, and also in love. But her lover is 
the Reverend Edward Harington, who does not waltz. And 
when Cissy, flirting outrageously with one of the many shadows 
of names in this book, “flies round the room in the rapid 
evolutions of a deux temps,’ Edward looks on, “ watching the 
wheeling couples, possibly with envy, for his sacred calling 
precluded him from dancing.” After a few stock misunder- 
standings and misadventures, including an “ immersion” in 
the river, the right moment comes to them also, and they get 
engaged, like Godfrey and Grace. Sir Ralph is furious when he 
hears of this; and Arnold Harington, Edward’s lawyer brother, 
looks dull and grave, and goes off into gloomy reveries in his 
office. The marriage is peremptorily forbidden by both, and there 
is evidently a tremendous mystery at the bottom of all this temper 
and excitement. Cecilia gets ill, and the doctor says she is dying 
of a broken heart, and must marry Edward Harington if she is to 
live; upon which Grace attacks her father and Arnold Harington 
again, and finally wins the secret from them. It is now her turn 
to be grave and perplexed ; and her manners change so much to 
Godfrey that he, being a remarkably foolish person for a hero, 
and singularly suspicious and jealous, couples her coolness with 
her frequent visits to lawyer Arnold, who is in love with her, and 
breaks off their engagement. Meanwhile Cecilia and Edward 
marry, and Cecilia has her fortune made over to her on her 
wedding-day, with interest and accumulations all squared up in 
the most approved style. Godfrey now goes to India; Sir Ralph 
dies; and Grace, who has unaccountably lost her thirty-five 
thousand pounds, has to go out as a governess. Arnold makes 
love to ker, but she will not have him ; so he passes into the state 
of a tame cat, and purrs about her as tame cats do purr about 
pretty young women. When Godfrey comes home, he finds his 
old rival one day lying on the grass at the feet of his former 
fiancée, and is very uncomfortable in consequence. After some 
more misunderstandings the two drift into harbour together, 
and the mystery is cleared up. Grace, it seems, had given up 
her own fortune to replace Cecilia’s, which Sir Ralph, in his 
quality of trustee, had speculated with and lost. Ifshe had not 
done so her father would have been exposed, or Cissy could not 
have married. Fortunately, the man by whose advice Sir Ralph 
had acted dies out in Australia at this moment, having made his 
iortune, which he bequeaths to his victim. So Grace takes the 
legacy, and marries cousin Godfrey at last. Arnold, too, marries 
a certain little adorer of his own, with whom he had also been 
on the tame cat and purring terms; and the curtain falls on 
universal bliss and matrimony. 

There are certain to who are living instances of what 
a small allowance of brains it takes to get on with; and 
there are books which show the same kind of thing. Grace's 
Fortune is one of them. After this no one need despair of 
the laurel crown of authorship, for it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to find a novel with fewer of the ordinary qualities 
of a novel, and certainly impossible to find one of less in- 
teresi. Way is it that people who cannot draw a charac- 


ter, imagine an incident, or write a sentence according to what 
they sce or hear in real life, will persist in attempting novels, 
which are nothing if they are not true, vivid, and natural? 4 
certain term of apprenticeship is held necessary for the practice of 
every other art or manufacture; and no man would dream of 
painting a — drawing up a brief, or even modelling a bit of 
china, without some kind of previous training. But any ong 
thinks he or she can write a book, and scouts the idea of gpeqj 
education as utterly derogatory to his genius, which demands oy} 
freedom to plunge itself into the abyss of nonsense and failuze, 
In which final resting-place we leave Grace's Fortune. Ind 
we have noticed it at all only as an instance of how a book can bg 
built up without ideas, and without any healthy perception of 
truth or nature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE number of histories of the late war which have a 
made their appearance in Germany is legion, but nearly 

of them are liable to the reproach of being either too populg 
or too technical. Works of the former class are generally inag. 
curate, devoid of literary pretensions, and, being compiled fo 
the delectation or stimulus of a narrow-minded patrioti 
crammed with arrogance and prejugice in their most offensiye 
forms. Those of the latter capt on may have every merit 
except that of adaptation to the needs of the unprofessional public 
Herr Blankenburg * seems to have been fortunate in uniting the 
merits and avoiding the defects of both methods of treatment, 
Political causes and military results are exhibited by him with 
thoroughness and intelligence, yet without undue technicality, 
Taken as a whole, his book (partly reprinted from Unsere Zei) 
is the most satisfactory we have seen. His narrative is clear and 
concise, and he has the animation as well as the prepossessions of 
a partisan. <A partisan, of course, he must be. ‘The time is still 
very remote when anything like an unimpassioned narrative of 
these transactions can be composed in Germany, nor would it beat 
all desirable that the German nation, in the flush and triumph of 
its great advance towards organic unity, should be capable of 
calmly sitting down to inquire into the means by which this 
memorable achievement had been performed. The consequence 
would undoubtedly be a notable refrigeration of that proud self- 
satisfaction which, alike for the sake of Germany and of Europe, 
it is so desirable to maintain until Count Bismark’s great work 
is consolidated. We trust, therefore, that all such troublesome 
inquiries may be remitted to the next generation of historians, 
and that the present may, like Herr Blankenburg, be privileged 
to enjoy the exultation of victory with the sweets of a good 
conscience. 

Professor yon Sybel’s volume on the conduct of Austria during 
the wars of the French Republic f is designed as a reply to the 
attacks which his history has called forth, especially on the part 
of his colleague Professor Hiiffer, whose work we recently noticed, 
The accusation against him is, of course, that of having calum- 
niated Austria for the furtherance of Vrussian interests. It is 
neither probable that a man like Von Sybel would descend to the 
falsification of history, nor that any German historian will for the 

resent be able to treat of these slipuie without a strong political 
ias. And, in fact, it may be feared that, without accusing either 
Austria or Prussia of deliberate pertidy, it is quite possible to draw 
a very unfavourable picture of the conduct of both at the period 
referred to, without calumniating either party in the least. 
¥. Bohmer { was neither distinguished for an original genius, 
an eventful career, nor influence exerted on his contemporaries, but 
nevertheless his biography and correspondence atlord a study of 
rare interest. He was an excellent specimen of a noteworthy type 
of character—the man whose conservatism makes him an antiquary, 
and whose antiquarianism reacts intensely upon his conservatism. 
He was public librarian at Frankfort, where his life was almost 
entirely spent. The pen was seldom out of his hand, but he rarely 
attempted original composition. His fame rests upon his inde 
fatigable and invaluable labours in publishing documents illus 
trative of the medizval history of Germany. While thus accom- 
plishing single-handed the task for which a learned society or @ 
public department would have been called into existence in Eng- 
land, he gradually lost sympathy for his own times, and identified 
himself wholly with the past. There would have been no great 
harm in this if he had been content to live in the ideal world of 
his studies, but he could not rest without applying his notions to 
the actual world about him; and hence his correspondence, save 
when touching upon purely literary topics, is one long display 
painful and querulous wen A with the society into which he was 
born. Had he been a brilliant historian instead of a laborious com- 
piler, his influence would have been most mischievous, for, while 
fervently patriotic, he had espoused all the ideas which are still the 
chief obstacles to German unity. As a study of character, 
many respects most amiable, and as a complete exhibition of 8 
—— political type, this work possesses high interest; the 
etters are also in’ themselves very readable. Most of them 
naturally relate to the writer's occupations, and are addressed to 
correspondents of similar pursuits. Of the rest, the most impor 


* Der Deutsche Krieg von 1866, Dargestellt von H. Blankenburg- 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Ovstreich und Deutschland im Revolutionskrieg. Yon H. von Sybel. 


Diisseldorf: Buddeus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Bihmer’s Leben, Briefe und ileinere Schriften. Dureh J. 
Janssen, 3 Bde. Freiburg: Herder. Loudon: Williams & Norgate 
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are those to Brentano, who characteristically introduced 
mer into one of his fantastic tales as Urkundius Regestus, and 
to have exercised a powerful and not very propitious influ- 
over him. At the commencement of his career Bohmer was 
profoundly interested in the revival of German art, for the history 
of which his letters are a valuable source of information, but 
‘ons to this theme become scarce as he advances in life. The 
qork is admirably edited, and the biography which occupies the 
frst volume is a most creditable performance. 

There is apparently so little to be told of the life of C. F. Na- 

h * that the biographer has only to celebrate his merits as 
4 philologist, and —_ his own fitness for estimating these by 
the elegance of his Latin style. The little memoir is, indeed, a 
prilliant academical exercise, almost too polished and ornate. 

A biography of the celebrated Indian missionaries, Ziegenbalg 
gd Pliitschau }, is doubly ——— inasmuch as it not only 
does not contain what we want, but does contain what we do not 
want. ‘This is not the fault of the author, who was bound to tell 
his story as he found it, and whose impartiality and knowledge of 
bis subject deserve the praise which we must refuse to his heavy 

Jeand feeble attempts at edification. It is mortifying, however, 
to find the early annals of the renowned Tranquebar mission so 
barren of real missionary incident, and so full of frivolous but 
embittered quarrels among the missionaries themselves. The 

vocation to these lay partly in the uncomfortable situation 
of Ziegenbalg and his colleague as German missionaries in a 
Danish settlement, and partly in theological differences between 
them and their companions. No doubt these disputes seemed 
important to the actors at the time, but they appear infinitely 

try now. The missionary chronicle proper is comparatively a 

; we learn, however, that the native converts increased 
frm 40 to 250 in fifteen years—not altogether an unsatisfactory 
result, as Ziegenbalg did not condescend to the compliances of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. It is evident, however, that he 
was utterly incapable of forming any adequate conception of the 
amcient and imposing creed with which he was brought into 
contact, and he appears to have himself been in some respects 
as superstitious as any of its professors. He gravely assured his 
native audience that their blackness was a punishment for their 
i We are not informed whether he promised that, in the 
event of their conversion, they should become white. 

Nothing so amusing will be found in the posthumous sermons 
of Dr. Rothe f, the recently deceased leader of what we may 

aps entitle the Liberal Conservative party in German theo- 

. The discourses contained in this volume were preached to 
the German congregation at Rome, where the author was chaplain, 
in the early days of Bunsen’s residence. The audience, therefore, 
consisted chiefly of men, and not only so, but men of high culti- 
vation and great intelligence, artists and students for the most 
part, A state of things so diametrically opposite to that in which 
a German preacher commonly finds himself may account in some 
measure for the peculiarities of these sermons. They are terse, 
concise, and practical to an extraordinary degree, and display a 
wonderful power of extracting meaning from a text without either 
straining or digression. The memoir of the author, by Dr. Schen- 
kel, is deeply interesting, and draws a masterly picture of an 
amiable, candid, diffident scholar, easily overawed in the first 
instance by example and authority, but whose powerful under- 
standing gradually worked out his own deliverance, and whose 
hesitation in forming convictions was compensated by the indo- 
uitable firmness with which they were maintained. 

Dr. Schwarz§, the Court preacher at Gotha, has published a 
fourth series of his popular discourses. They are less erudite, 
snewy, and full of matter than Rothe’s, but more elegant and 
Polished, and in closer relation to the needs of the time. 

A dictionary of theological knowledge, when not perverted by 
ee spirit, can hardly fail of being to some extent a useful work. 

non-professional readers may learn much from the “ Uni- 
versal Theological Dictionary,” published at Elberfeld||, and we 
we quite ready to believe that it actually does supply a want in 

ermany. At the same time the execution is imperfect. It 
might have been better to omit the strictly Biblical portion of the 
Work, which is much more satisfactorily treated in Schenkel’s 
Dictionary, and to devote the space thus acquired to a more ex- 
tive treatment of the other articles. We are not informed of 

the names of the contributors, who probably are not men of note, 
and thaps for this reason are apparently quite exempt from a 
* ogical bias of any sort. 


an essay on the apocryphal Book of Enoch, Dr. Philippi 4 Sani Asher & Co. 
madon: sisher 


contends that it is the work of a Christian writer towards the end 
the first century, and denies that the well-known passage in the 
Pistle of St. Jude was intended to refer to it. 


Nivelsbachi vita et drsciplina. Sevipsit A. Weidnerus, Lipsiz : 
er, London: Asher & Co. 
Ziegenbalg und Pliitschau. 


Misei Die Griindungsjahre der Trankebarschen 
‘sion, Von W. Germann. 


Erlangen: Deichert. London: Nutt. 


$B. Rothe’s nachgelassenc i 
gelassene Predigten. Herausgegeben von Dr. D. 
Schenkel. Ba. 1. Elberfeld: Friderichs, London: Nutt. 


u Predigten aus der Gegenwart. Vierte Sammlung. Von Dr. C. Schwarz. 
ie, rockhaus, London: Nutt. 
Theologisches Universal-Lexikon, zum Tland istli 
-Lexihon, z gebrauche fiir Geistliche 
ind gebildete Nichttheologen. Vlberfeld: Friderichs, London: Nutt. 


va = Buch Henoch, sein Zeitalter und sein Verhiiltniss zum Judasbriefe. 
"FP. Philippi, Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Asher & Co, 


he editor of the extracts from the diary and correspondence of | 


Grammar 4] ” promises to be a 
part contains three essays, on Greek patronymics, Greek adverbs, 


| Erkrankten. 


Princess Gallitzin * would have made his book more interesting 
if he had condescended to inform his readers who Princess 
Gallitzin was. 
does, are shovelled out without any attempt at explanation, and it 
is only by referring to a biography forty years old that we obtain 
any clue to their si 
German by birth, and long distinguished as a bel esprit, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion to the 
Court, the tendency of the volume becomes clear, and its principal 
personage to a certain degree interesting. 


Letters and memoranda, full of hints and inuen- 


gnificance. On learning that the Princess, a 


great scandal of the Russian 


August Mommsen’s Athene Christianet is a valuable contribu- 


tion to a much neglected department of Hellenic topography. It 
is a catalogue of all known Christian churches and other holy 
places in Athens—or, it would be more accurate to say in most 
cases, of their ruins, sites, and the vestiges of tradition respecting 
them. Turkish rule has in general left very little else. Momm- 
sen’s views are partly based on personal inspection and partly on 
the labours of other topographers, from our countryman Leake, 
and Kohlmann, the chief resident authority, down to a certain 
contemporary “Greculus,” who has embellished his plan with 
edifices that never existed. 


Dr. Rittmann’s sketch of the pathology of the middle ages} is 


a very interesting work, the attractiveness of which is by no 
means confined to medical readers. He has some interestin 
chapters on the Jewish and Arabic physicians, whose skill, as w 
as that of medical antiquity in general, he conceives to be much 
underrated at the present day. 
for medical education in the middle ages, and discusses the great 
epidemics by which, until a comparatively recent period, the 
world was almost incessantly devastated. 
was, in fact, chronic, and unusually virulent outbreaks of the per- 
— insalubrity were mistaken for new diseases, and recorded 
as such. 


He describes the provision made 


In his view pestilence 


Dr. Richter’s work § may be fairly set off against Captain von 


Elgger’s || ; the mission of the former is to cure the wounds which 
the latter teaches how to inflict. Dr. Richter’s work is pre- 
faced by a summary of the medical history of recent campaigns. 
This might have been more ample than it is; and in 
too little notice is taken of the American civil war, which, from 
the gigantic organization called into being to promote the health 
and comfort of the soldier, is of more importance in this point of 
view than all other wars put together. 
much valuable information on the philanthropic efforts put forth 
during the late German campaign, and the proceedings of the 


icular 


Dr. Richter has, however, 


International Congress of Geneva. Captain von Elgger’s work 


is copiously garnished with engravings of firearms, which greatly . 


facilitate the understanding of his subject. As a Swiss officer, 
he is naturally cosmopolitan, and his book probably contains more 
varied, if not more accurate, information than any on the same 
subject extant in England. WHe is very chary of committing 
himself to an opinion on the merits of any of the inventions he 
describes. He does state that the Armstrong cannon is unsur- 


pessed for precision—a compliment which he straightways 
qualifies by a hint of its liability to burst. 


The University of Leipzig recently ordained that the theses 


sustained before it by candidates for its degrees should be printed 
—we are not told whether at the candidate’s expense or its own. 
Now civilized man, who reads everything else, does not read 


academical theses. This truth becoming apparent to Professor 
Curtius, he suggested that some of the more important of the 
philological section of these essays might be issued from time to 
time in a volume, got up in a style to ensure them a courteous 
reception. The hint was taken, and “ Studies of Greek and Latin 
permanent institution. The first 


and the dialects of Greek poetry ; with some miscellaneous contri- 
butions by Curtius himself. 

The third volume of Schuchardt’s work on the dialects of the 
Latin language ** consists entirely of notes and emendations on 
the preceding volumes, Many very curious particulars are 


noticed. 


The second volume of Ritschel’s collected philological writingstt 
is wholly occupied with criticisms on Plautus, chiefly grammatical. 
R. von Raumer’s essay {{ is designed to prove the affinity of the 


* Mittheilungen aus dem Tugebuch und Briefwechsel der Fiirstin von 
Gallitzin. Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Asher & Co, 


+ Athene Christiane. Scripsit Aug. Mommsen. Lipsiw: Teubner. 


$ Grundziige einer Geschichte der Krankheits-Lehre im Mittelalter. Von 
Dr. A. Rittmann. Briinn: Karafiat. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Die Beihilfe der Vilker zur Pflege der in Kriegen Verwundeten und 
Von Dr. A. L. Richter. Stuttgart: Weise. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

|| Die Kriegsfeuerwaffen der Gegenwart. Von K. von Elgger. Leipzig : 
Brockhaus, ‘Wane ‘illiams & Norgate. 

Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatik. Terausgegeben 
von Georg Cuttius. Hft.1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Asher & Co. 

** Der Vokalismus des Vulgiirluteins. Yon H. Schuchardt. Bd. 3. 
Leipzig: Teubner. London: Asher & Co. 

tt F. Ritschelii opuscula philologica. Tom. 2. Lipsiw : Teubner. 
London: Asher & Co. 

tt Zweite Fortsetzung iiber die Urverwandtschaft der semitischen und indo- 
europiiischen Sprachen. Von R. yon Raumer. Frankfurt: Heyder & 
Zimmer, London: Asher & Co, 
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Indo-European and Semitic families of language. The examples 
in Dr. Tobler's work on the composition of words * are mostly 
derived from the Teutonic languages. 


Many ingenious persons have attempted to identify the American 
Indians with the Lost Tribes, and a romance embodying this con- 
jecture is known to be the foundation of the Bool of Mormon. 
All such speculations, however, must be pronounced to partake of 
the nature of commonplace, and even of common sense, in com- 

arison with that propounded by the late Dr. George Brown, of 
Philadelphia, whose posthumous labours now make their appear- 
ance in German}. By a daring stroke of genius, Dr. Brown has 
transplanted the whole history of the Old Testament to America, 
which is,indeed, according to him, the Old World, not the New, as 
ignorantly supposed by Columbus and others. Eden was an island 
in the Pacific Ocean, submerged in these days. Plato had it in 
view when he told of the mythic Atlantis, but he was a little out 
in his geography. The Ark grounded on Cuba. Sodom and 
Gomorrha, being situated somewhere near the latitude of Trinidad, 
perished in the convulsion, attested by geologists, which formed 
the West Indian archipelago. The Red Sea was the Gulf of 
California; the golden calf wasa tapir. The Israelites, driving 
flocks of llamas, vicuiias, and alpacas, proceeded to Palestine wd 
Behring’s Straits and the great desert of Tartary, which satisfac- 
torily accounts for their having spent forty years on the journey. 
The Egyptians, Phoenicians, Canaanites, and other Americans fol- 
lowed their example, and transferred their languages and the names 
of their native places to the Eastern hemisphere, just as the 
Western prairies in our own day are becoming covered with Spartas, 
Moscows, Manchesters, and Little Pedlingtons. Nothing—except 
the absurdity itself—can exceed the seriousness with which all 
this absurdity is propounded by the author, and endorsed by his 
anonymous translator and editor, whose share in the work is very 
considerable, and not always distinguishable from his coadjutor'’s. 
There is much in the hypothesis that would be highly congenial 
to the patriotic arrogance and Biblical literalism of the average 
American mind, and in the hands of a clever impostor or fanatic 
it might easily become the groundwork of a second and more ex- 
travagant Book of Mormon. 


Dr. Hense’s work f is a kind of dictionary of the personifications 
employed by the chief Greek, Latin, German, and English poets. 
They are regularly classified, beginning with those derived from 
the human body, and proceeding to that more complex order in 
which social relations and bodily affections are invested with a 
personal existence. It is interesting to observe how greatly 
quotations from the ancients preponderate in the former class, 
and quotations from the moderns in the latter. The marvellous 
imaginative wealth of Shakspeare, in particular, appears to the 
utmost advantage. Dr. Ilense deserves great credit for his work, 
which is admirably conceived and executed. A second part is to 
follow, devoted to personitications derived from the world of mind. 


The Germans are too good-natured to be a witty people, and 
the cumbrous opulence of their language is unfavourable to the 
concise keenness which wit absolutely demands. They are better 
qualified to shine as humourists, but their humour generally 
requires to be developed upon a very large scale. It is often the 
animating principle of an entire work, but is seldom condensed 
into an epigram. Considerable difficulties have accordingly opposed 
themselves to Herr Gustav Haller’s attempt to form a collection 
of humcrous German poetry.§ Judged by any but a German 
standard, he must be pronounced to have failed, for there is far 
more good-humour than humour in his repertory. Most of the 

ieces have merit of one kind or another, only not the particular 
Kind of merit of which the collector must be supposed to have 
been in search. The third volume is the most characteristically 
German of the three, being a translation of the Achurnians of 
Aristophanes. The German public, much to its credit, is most 
assuredly the only one to which such a work could seriously be 
—— for popular reading. The version is good, and the 
iberties, metrical and other, which the translator has taken with 
his author are fully justifiable under the circumstances. The 
Beeotian and Megarian dialects are represented by Platt-Deutsch. 


A recently established journal of fine art|| deserves honourable 
mention, both from the merit of individual contributions and the 
wide range of subject embraced by it asa whole. ‘The most im- 
ag essay is a description of works of art in Spain, by the late 

. Waagen. There are also very interesting papers on the 
mosaics of Ravenna, and the Diirer manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Hermann Grimm, the biographer of Michael Angelo, 
announces the discovery of an oil-painting by him, almost the 
only one known. It is at present at Ragusa. 


* Ueber die Wort tzung. Von Dr. L. Tobler. Berlin: Diimmler. 
Lo»don: Asher & Co. 


Paliiorama, Oceanisch-Amerikanische Untersuchungen und Aufhliirun- 
gen, mit wesentlicher Beriicksichtigung der biblischen Urgeschichten. Aus 
dem Nachlasse eines Amerikanischen Alterthumsforschers. Erlangen: 
Berold. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Poetische Personification inGriechischen Dichtungen, mit Beriichsichtiqung 
Lateinischer Dichter und Shakspere’s. Von Dr. C.C. Hense. Halle: Bucli- 
handlung des Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Bibliothek humoristischer Dichtungen. Uerausgegeben von G, Haller. 
Bde. 1-3. Halle: Barthel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Siir Kunstwissenschaft, Uerausgegeben yon Dr, A. vou 
Za Htte, 1-3. Leipzig: Seemann. London: Nutt. 
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NOTICE. 

The publication of the Sarvrpay Inyrew takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtaineg 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE 
WINT ESSION, 1968-9.-The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be siven by 


Mr. THOMAS Me 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College Regulations. 


1968 and 1869._A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dy. 
BARNES, on Thursday, October 1, at Three o'clock r.m., after which the DISTRIBUTIOX 
of PRIZES will take place. 

For Entrance, or Prospect and for infe tion relating to Prizes and all other Matters, 
apply to Mr. Wurreico, Medical Secretary, the Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospizyi’ 
ewington, Surrey, 8.E. 


Sr. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—The New SCHOOL BUILD. 
INGS will be Opened for Students on October 1, when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. ACLAND, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic, Oxford, at 2 p.m. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — FACULTY ¢ 
ARTS and LAWS, including the Department of the APPLIED SCIENCES, 
SESSION 1868-69. 


The SESSION will commence on Friday, October 2. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 
Three p.m. by Professor G. CROOM RUBERTSON,M.A. Subject—* Philosophy as a Subjec, 


of Study.” 
CLASSES. 

Latin—Professor Seeley, M.A. 

Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker. 

Hebrew (Goldsmid Prufessorship)—Prefessor Marks. 

Arabic and Persian—Vrotessor Rieu, Ph.D. 

Telugu—Professor C. P. Brown} | 

Marathi—Lecturer, Mr. W.S. Price. 

Hindistani and Hindi- Lecturer, Mr. K. M. Dutt. 

Benyali—Teacher, Mr. Ghulam Hyder. 

English Language and Literature—Professor 11. Morley. 

French Language and Literature—Protessor Cassal, LL.D. 

Italian Language and Literature—Professor G. Volpe. 

German Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 

Comparative Granmar—Proftessor Key, M.A.,F 

Mathematics—Protessor ‘I’. A. Hirst, F.R.S. 

Applied Mathematics and Mechonics—Professor B. T. Moore, M.A. CE. 

Pixusics—Protessor G. Carey Foster, B.A. 

Lhysivlogy—Protessor Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. 
themistry and Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Lnginecring—Protessor George Fuller, 

airchitecture—Professor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A.,F.1.B.A. 

Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)—Protessor Morris, F .G.S. 

Mineralogy—Protessor Morris, F.G.S,. 

Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Dotany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D., F.R.S, 

Philo-ophy of Mind and Logic—Vrofessor G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 

Ancient and Modern History—Professor Beesly, o 

Lolitical Economy—Protessor J. E. Cairnes, M.A. 

Law—Prolessor J. A. Russell, Q.C. 

Jurisprudence—Protessor H. J. Koby, M.A. 

THREE ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, each of the annuel value of £0 
and tenable tor Three years, will be awarded at the commencement of the Session. The 
Competitive Examination for these Exhibitions will be in Classics, Mathematics, and Physics, 
and will be heid on the 2' th and 30th of September. 

Prospectuses, and the Regulations for the above and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and 
Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine wiil on Thursday, October 1. 


HENRY MORLEY, Jan of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
UN IVERSITY of EDINBURGH. — The SESSION will 
commence on Monday, November 2, 1803. 
Full details as to CLASSES, EXAMINATIONS, DEGREES, «ce. &c.,in_ Divinity, Arts, 
and Medicine, tegether with a List of the General Council, will be fovnd in the 
“Edinburgh University Calendar 1868-9, published by Messrs. & Dovotas, 8 
Princes Sticet, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 28. 10d. By Order of the Senatus, 
JOHN WILSON, Secretary to the Senatus. 
OTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
London.—The SESSION will begin on Monday, October 5. Prospectuses may be had 
on application. 


(GORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 Queen Square, W.C., 
lucted by Prof listinguished in Theology, Literature, Science, and Art, will 

OPEN on October 8.—For Prospectuses, apply to the Lavy-Kesipenr. 
AGNES CHARLES, Ton. Sec. 


Al 
COLE INTERNATIONALE de ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 
near Paris.—Founded in 1862. //ead-Master—Professor Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of 
Paris. The Regular Course of Instruction comprises the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, ‘Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential au 
Integral Calculus), Natural Sciences (Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mechanics, Expett- 
mental Physics), History, Geography, Vocal Music,, Drawing, Fencing, and Gymnastics 
Special! Classes for Civil Engineering (Préparation VEeole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
eta i’ Ecole des Mines) and higher Mercantile pursuits. The Courses and Lectures for the new 
School Year will commence on ‘Thursday, October 1. The Prospectus and Plan of the Studies 
may be had in London at Mr. Ropert Oxxivien's, 19 Old Bond Street, or at the Office of Mr. 
A. Mavaicr, 4 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.—Applications for admission to be addressed 
to the Ieap-Masren, 89 Rue de Poissy, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 


INDOO, MAHOMMEDAN, and INDIAN LAW.—A 
COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered on these Subjects by STANDISH 
GROVE GRADY (Author of “ ‘The Hindoo Law of Inherit vic: ing on Monday, 
Syllabus and Tickets of Admission apply to Mr. Clerk, 5 
Jourt, Temple. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English History and Arithmetic for C titive EP inations”) has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all Departments of both Services. —Address, 15 Beaufort Build 
, 
NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREY, 
M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wranzler, urd 
Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtain > ot the 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives Kesident and Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of 
Candidates successful at the last Examination were sent up by Mr. Waex.—4 Powis Square 
Westbourne Grove, W. The present ‘Term commenced September 14. 


\\ {LITARY EDUCATION,—CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, or Direct Commissions, and OFFICERS entering the Staff College, PRE 
PARED for the Examination by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, who has om 
through the Senior Department, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, served in the Crimea, 
and has been peculiarly successful in Military ‘Tuition. Highest references.— 
A. D. C., Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 
q.DUCATION, LONDON, W.— The late PRINCI AL 
(Married) of a Public School, in connexion with the London University, r¢ siding <a a 
of the best Streets between Cavendish Square and Regent's Park, reevives a limited military 
BOARDERS and PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, the Universities, the "Ue les 


and Civil Service Examinations, &c. Terms and on dr 


A CAMBRIDGE B.A., Graduate in Classical Honours, aud 
an old Harrovian, who was successful in passing Boys at the last Harrow Entra’ 


Examination, has THREE VACANCIES for BOYS preparing for the Public 
Address, H. W., 47 Warrior Square, St. Leonard's. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NAVAL CADETS, &e. 


R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 


ion of August last, MORE than ONE- FOURTH of ALL the 
soceSSF UL CANDIDATES passed from Eastman’s R.N. Academy. 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


LKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College. Ca mbridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
i of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare wi bien for the. Indian Civil 

wend other »—Terms and refe 


\DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, 

fr the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—For Prospectus, apply tu 
er. M.A., Belmont Houses or to Mr. Biver, 46 Regent Street, W. 


PUCATION. — BLACKHEATH.—HARCOURT HOUSE, 
E ram Road, healthily and delightfully oy Vacancies for a limited number 


SORRDER PUPILS, upon reasonable terms. ourse comprises a sound English 
testion for Young Ladies; French, German, and Italian ; Pianoforte, Singing, Drawing, 


pur “NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, 
Lonvow Orrice—37 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued Free A. Cha available throughout 

Scotiand, North of England, and Ireland. Also in ail the P Towns on the Continent 

and, generally, in every British Colony and Country t the 


rE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Ilsap Orrrcr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Metres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 


rend Dancing, by Resident Governesses and Masters of ability. The highest 
‘erme inclusive.— Address, Miss Grainoer. 

R CREST HALL, Warberry Hill, Torquay, under the 

Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M. A., sometime Fellow oni Tutor of Worcester Colleze, 

oxford, Be irst and Second Class in Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and formerly 

nd Assistant-Master at Wellington Cotiege. The age of PUPILS at the time of 

Tt con should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the Domestic arrangements the Pupils arc 

rated in ever respect ns members of the Family. Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over 
Fourteen, 2¢0 Guineas, The present Term began September 17. 


NICE. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxford, 
1 assisted by a Clerzgyman (Oxford First Ciassman, &c.), receives a few PRIVATE 
PUPILS. High Highest references.— Address, M.A., Villa Girard, Nice. 


FDUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN are thorough] d for the Uni 1, and other 


ional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 

on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

sales and Purchases effected in British and | Fessign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil ant realized. 

Every other description of Uauking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 


GcorrisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


And to the Special Pamp and popular system of 
Minimum Opies tree on application, 


Lonpon Orricrs—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


unuits. A very liberal ‘Table kept; kina 4 and best Society. 
[odon.—F or an Interview or Prospectus, address Pastor Vitsar, University and School 
Agency, 46 Reg 46 Regent Street, W. 


pouca WDUCATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Court, 
Hastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN betenen the ages of Six and Eighteen. 
First-class Private School.—Highest referer references and full particulars, on application. 


OUNDED 1 
L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET. E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Evade. receive Nine-tenths of b | 
Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar orld” and other privileges; and 
1 by special conditions against liability to future question, 


PREPARATION | for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. 
J. BARRETT-LENNARD, M.A.. Vicar of Fauls, Prees, in the healthiest part of 
Silk Proepect yal PUPILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, to be Educated for the Public 


que PU BLIC SCHOOLS, NAVY, ~ MIDDLE-CLASS 

EXAMINATIONS, &c.—An experienced PRIV ATE, whose 
heen most successful, desires a few VISITING APPOINT 'S. Terms from 3s. 6: 

References to the Nobility and Colleges. Address, 's Library, 


New Assurances in 1867 .....-..scescssccseerccesseecccesceseeee £442,000 
Corresponding New Premiums.........- 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary oa Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUDSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL.,£1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, 43,000,000. 


GAMUEL P. EAGLETON, LL.D., receives as Pupils a limited 
we of GENTLEMEN'S SONS’ not under Fourteen years of age, and prepares them 
tS ad a or for the Army Examinations. A Vacancy in November.—Sedgley, 


THE WALTER M. HATCH, ‘Fellow of New | College, 
Oxford, prepares PUPILS for € Universities, &c., and will 
have Two Vacancies i in his House cary in October. way = Ri- ‘ley , Nottingham. 


AN AN OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an old 


Etonian, receives PUPILS "to prepare for Eton and other Public Schools.—Address, 
Rer. 8. Goto» 8, Gotoxey, Braunston, Daventry, Northamptonshire. 


MES. E. S. DALLAS (Miss GLYN) announces that she 
intends to devote her leisure from Public Engagements to PRIVATE and CLASS 
TEACHING, of READING and ELOCUTION, at her Residence, 6 Hanover Square.—Mrs. 
Dattas begins her School-teaching on September 29. 


PREP: ARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGYMAN 
(late Chaplain to the Bishop) will receive a GRADUATE to read forthe Examination,and 


in Ministerial in an extensive Parish. Six so prepared are now Ordained.— 
Rey. Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, London, 


RouE.— —A CLERGYMAN, who prepares Pupils for the 


University and Army, wishes to meet with One or Two YOUTHS to READ with him 
this Winter at Rome. French and Italian may be acquired at the same time.— Address, B., 
care of Mr. Lovejoy, Bookseller, Reading. 


ASSIST ANT TUTOR.—Wanted, in the COLLEGE, Isle of 
Cumbrae, by Greenock, N. rr ae GRADUATE of OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE in Holy 
riers, Unmarried, competent to Young Men for the Universities. Stipend, £150 per 
with Rooms.—Address, The ev. the Provosr. 


WANTED immediately, by an OXFORD B.A. (a Classman), 
& TUTORSHIP in a Nobleman or Gentleman's Family. Accustomed te Tuition. 
fe gwd Travel. Highest references.—Apply, W. O., care of Messrs. Shrimpton, Broad 


THE. PRESS.—WANTED, a GEN TLEMAN of experience 

and integrity, to assist in the EDITORI AL DUTIES of a CONSERVATIVE DAILY 

—! Must be a ready and vigorous Leader-writer, competent to undertake the Editorial 

necessary. Keferences required.—Address, with Terms, Epiror of 


[0 the PUBLISHING TRADE. —'To be Disposed of, an 
Tar Co., 10 Little Queen street, Holborn, 


ATCHLEY & CO., Publishers of Works on Engineering, 

TO Architecture, Seience, Arc’ &e. &c., are prepared to undertake the PUBL ICA 
IN of WORKS’ on the above or kindred Subjects. A Catalogue of their New Works sent 
‘ee on application.—Arcutey & Co. . 106 Great Russell Street (near the Museum), W.C. 


BEDFORD, HOTEL, Brighton.—Every « endeavour is made to 
tender this Hotel equal - its long-existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
tage, has been enlarged and improved. Ccomuntcaiions to“ The Manacer"’ will be 
attended to. 


[LFRACOMBE I HOTEL.—200 atc’ large and elegant 


—Address, Mr. BOHN, Ilfracombe. North 


—SU DBROOK PARK, Richmond. ‘Hill, 
hee Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL, 
CAP Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
ITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
8 Tequiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
HARP’S I NVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & co. + Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, EC. 


McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 

‘ ia CLEANING and RESTORING OIL, PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
"le Pictures, it is so dangerous toneglect.—T. McLEAN,7 Haymarket. 
CHURCH 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


Ane 

RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 

ENVELOPES ste and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved.—_NOTE PAPER and 
CARD-p mped in Colour Reliet, and Iiluminated in the most eye Style. 


LA ATE i 
Ww e nd 100 Superfine Carts id. 
BILES DENG, CARDS, WEDDIN GE NVE LOPES, BALL PROG GRAMMES. sand 
ARE, Prin he ind Stamped with Crest or Address, in the peteet - ashion 
‘At HENRY RODRIGUES’. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDO 


Fire I granted onevery d ion of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES TOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among tne Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Redu " 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

‘The most liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘l'ravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 

Notices of Assignment registered wi a fee. 

The revised with fuil and Tablet obtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., A | of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Capital £2,749,648, 

The Profits applied in reduction of the Premiums, or Bonuses added to the ayn 7 - ge 
In several instances the Premiuins have become extinct, and Annuities granted in addition. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. 

September 1863. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a..1720, by Charter of King Georze I., and con ivmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 
Orricr—ROYAL EXCHANGE, ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL. 
Lire, and Marie Assurances on liberal term: 
The Duty on bire Assurances has been reduced to “the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 
annuin, 
fa Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
surance ma 
Life. Scaneunasin’ s with or without pertisipation in Profits. 
Divisions of l’rofitevery Five Yea 
Any sum up to £15,000 Tnourable om "the same Life. 
‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees 
A liberal partici ation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larce invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Ri Roy yal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the coouelty of an Office whose resources have been 
— by the experience of nearly a Century and a H 
Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


H- AND-IN-HHAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi a.v. 1696. Extended to 
Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1s6s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE EPPARENERSm per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191 ,968. 


The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of zood Position and Character. 


Qcorrisil EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established in 1831. 
NEW BUSINESS, 1868. 
New Assurances effected during the Year .......++-.0++eeeesees £358,597 
Annual Premiums thereon 12,410 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCI 1, 186s. 
Existing Assurances £4,581 242 
Accumulated Funds. 1777.651 
Annual Kevenue . 247,510 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Tenth Triennial Division of Profits, £214,564 4s. 34., payable at the death of the 
parties entitled thereto, was added to the Participating Policies; giving a Bonus at the rate o! 
£1 15s. 9d. per annum on each £100 assu birst Year of the Society; of £1 13s. 4d. on 
each £100 Policy of the Fifth Year; and of £1 103. 3d. on each Policy of the Tenth Year; 


and su 
“TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 


A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832, now amounts to 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to... 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1842, now amounts to 

And so on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has subsisted. 


The Report, 1868, and all information, may be obtained 
Branches 
GEORGE TODD, Manayer. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Hrap-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonvon Orricre: 50 GRACECIIURCH STREET, E.c, 
ARCID. T. Resident Secretary. 
409g 
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* & Tottenham Court W. 


gap et ne BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE g 


39 Street, Strand. Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the won 


TRON = and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON 

have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
ion in their Show Kooms, and their Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that 

hey supply Orders on the shortest notice. 

Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FLZAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 1,548) 
For Floors and a to Rooms, &c. 

Being manufactured by Steam Machi is lete at less cost than Turkey Carpets, 

having the advantaze over the — eae —— of standing perfectly and being 

cheaper. Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Catalogues on appli- 


aiceanias 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


‘T'wo Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


ITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage I'ree).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 590 Designs, with 
Prices ‘Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘Lhe most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 
___—LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and nd 75 Brompton Road, ‘Knightsbridge. 


(CHUBB' S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- Dia- 
gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUB B& SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchy ard, London. 


M ACHINE-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 
cent. less than Hand-made, and more perfect. 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER (ate Haxcockx, Brannoox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 
Doors from Bond Street), where the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in 18-Carat Gold, so 
extensively i introduced by Mr. S1 st REE’ LER, is only to be obtained. 


Bats and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE, The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public,and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. td.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, Ms. to 51s. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


’ | YHE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 

is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—Ue has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show 

of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’ 3 Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. 

Portable Folding Bedsteads trom 11s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints | and 

tent sacking, from lis. éd., and Cots from shag 6d. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
steads, in great variety, from £2 133. 6d. to £20. 


WILLIAM, Ss. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, 4 H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
pe oy | gratis and post free. It contains upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATIIS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ 8 Place FY andl Newman Yard, London. 


H J. & PD. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe. 

114, 116, 113, 120 Regent Street; and 

(22 Cornhill. 

Mancuesren—-10 Mosley Street. 

Liverroor—50 Bold Street. 

FOR for Overcoats, Frock Coats, Morning Coats 
rousers 

FOR YOUNG GUNTLEMEN.— pao Fashions for Overcoats, Morning Coats, Jacket 
Suits, and Lighland Dresses; also Lats, Ilusicry, 


FOR LADIES.—Autumnal Fashions: Jackets, Paletots, Clodks, Travelling Dresses, Riding 
Habits, Kiding Pants, &c. 


Lonpon 


Messrs. NICOLL’S Establishments are divided into Departments as above; in each Garmcnts 
are kept ready for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


LONDON : 114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET, anv 22 CORNUITLL: 
MANCHE STER: 10 MOSLEY STREET; LIVERPOOL: 50 BOLD STREET, 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to the fullowing 
Pure Unloaded WI) 


of their own special import: ation. Prices per dozen : 
LIGHT BORDEAUX.. 248. FINE BORDEAUX.. 363, 

‘An excellent Dinner Wine. ‘A Dessert Wine. with “Bouquet.” 

In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on ecommecnnecel 
ee 18s. to 

A good Vin Ordinaire, up to choice Vii 
Old Vintage Wi t Growths. 


+ 24s. to Sis. 
to Fine 


ado and 


CHUAMPAG to Bis. 120s. 
k Wine, up “Lis to 
to choice Wi ines ot t ates” very Old rusty hen d Vintage Wines 
A Light Rhine Wine, up ‘to choice A Light White Bordeaux, up to 
Growths. choice Liqueur Wines. 


COGNAC BRANDIES 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 5is., to very Uld L iqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
» Ed iwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


EAS.—Strong CONGOU, 2s. Gd. per Ib. for Household Use ; 
Fine CONGOU, 3s.; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Use; and the Drawing- 
room, Packed, in Tins of 61bs., 141bs.. and 201bs., and Chests of 501bs. and 90 lbs. 
Samples by post on application. 
E. - LAZENBY & SON, Tea | Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, » Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the eslebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 

ir ifficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Vortman Square, 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCK.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned * Exizaneta Lazenny.” ‘Chis Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the oth July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

BE. LAZENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sete Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelicd to ¢ vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are close!y imitated with a view to deceive Purcl.asers. 

Suld by all respectable Grecers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


[RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great + ~~ 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various w: Mansell Stree, 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 

The Paris Rabinhics—* Ia Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnoy 
Jackson, 18 Great Tower Street, for their convenient aud sensible Iron Wine Bins, ants and fe 
Bar-Fi ittings.”. eCity Press. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES ALES 


are now being su ited in the finest in Bottles and in 
LATER, MACKIE, & COn 33 Street, Strand, W.C. Casks, by FIND. 


ON the RACK.—The Safest piace for all Mineral Water, 


m lost, and the Waters kept in fine condition. Ask for “ BURROWS 

AT Roo by _all Ironmongers, Chemists, &c., and by the W. & 
BURROW, Malvern. Illustrated Lists free. 

ScHWw EPPE’S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appin Appoint- 

ment to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. nag 74 ttle is eieeted ina 

and Trade M by, Bristol, 


Label having Name ark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, Der! 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


PEPSIN E.—Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MOR. —MOR. 
SON’S PEPSINE bak GLOBULES, ond LOZENGES-_the popular remedy for Wes 

Digestion. Hanufectured by T’. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russel) 

Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s.d. Globules in Bottles, from 


WEAKNESS. .—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


WINE, unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Co: 
&c. at 303s. per Dozen. 


_ WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Caunon eet, London, 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 


at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London, 


BoOuDAULT’s | WINE, & 


PEPSINE 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BeUVAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, & 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Avents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


T0ZEN GES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA—Fo 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


N URIATE of LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 


Useful for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 
Coughing. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the ‘Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L. LEGRAND, Perfumer, Purveyor to the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Italy, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 
Medal Awarded at the Universal Exhibition of Paris, 1867, for the Celebrated Perfume 
ORIZA, special and unique for the Preservation of Deauty. 
Wholesale Depot at SLATER, BUCKINGHAM, & CO.'S, 35 Wood Strec t, Cheapside, London. 
Retail at all respectable Hosicrs, Perfumers, &e. 
The PULVERISATEUR, new Machine for perfuming the Air, Linen, and Clothes. 


CAN DLES.—Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per Ib. upwards. 


ALLEN’S WORLD'S THATR RESTORER 
per A = DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colow 
an eauty. 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Iair thickened, 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff, 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Pp. AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other 

Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Orizinal and 
only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry. The prominent advantages are 
thus summarily characterised by the “ Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press:— 
* Perfect immunity from pain; every kind of operation avoided; unparaileled comfort, utility 
economy, durability; a wonderfully lifelike appearance ; fees considera! rly less than usual 
charged for oedinacy descriptions of artificial teeth.”’. LEWIN MOSELY & SON 
(the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners | Street, Oxtfora Strect, and 448 Si — 
(opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. Teeth 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guin neas. Con Consultation and every information free. 


\ HITE and SOUN D TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROW N, . » Manchester. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAIN VS, Gout, 


Functional Gencral Local Debilitv, Nervousness, Liver Complaints 
Indigestion, Nervous Deatness, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, are i Circulation, W ante 
Power and Vitality.—PUL hy ERMAC "HE ‘R's PATENT VOLTA-EL ECT 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine selt-a)) »plicat 
tric appliances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-clectrie sham curative 
ices advertised by certain extortioners merely as a eutel for their quackish put. 
poses, by the Patient availing himseit of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN fora vert 
application. Belts 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands 5s. to 223., ac seed to electric power, t 
instantaneously perceptible effects of which can be_experimented daily at the | 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy =, to 403. New Im om 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding in power, ¢ flicacy, and durability u 00 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas.-- Apply L. PUI LVERMACHER, Patentee, ~ 
Regent Street, London, W., where the original and wg 
inspected. For Medical Reports and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, 
post free. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHit-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENEnAb 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
Hi ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSIT, Part., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, 
“Iconsider Dr. Jongh’ 's Light- Ced Uil to be a very pure Vil, nots 
create disgust, and at ngrapamtic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, Medical Uilicer to the Poor Law. Board, in his 
Consumption,” writes :—"* We Ariake it a great advantage that there is one kind fied by Dr. 
gil is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supp! 

ong 


only in capsuled Imrenzar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, by respecta 
ts. 
Sore Constoners, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CQ. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 410 
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September 19, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 
BOOKS, &c. 


! 
| 


IE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “Saturday Review,” 

all other Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation at 
od E'S SELECT LIBRARY. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, com- 
arg atany date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. P. on applicat 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
M NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
‘Second-hand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Seasons, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, are now on Sale 
A DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. ‘Che Third Edition of 
4 SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
‘Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


7e,_UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
the! 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply required. All 
yon t | 


best new. ks, English, French,and German, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
«A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


ae be had free on application. 
CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 


go Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
«A ‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ has been formed, for 
purchasing the stock and goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck 
ar that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old 


Street. We he I e 
Company. The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.”— 
Atheneum, August 16, 1868. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and Is. per Volume. 


100 000 VOLUMES, must be cleared out, in consequence 
’ 


of the formation of the New Circulating Library. 


Books at AUCTION PRICES.—Large Surplus Stock must 
be sold off. For CATALOGUES and TERMS, apply to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—New Capital, New 


Management, and New Tariff. 


N W NATIONAL SONGS. Each post free for 19 Stamps. 
No. 1. GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Srepuen Grover. 

No. 2. OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. J. L. Iarrox. 

No. 3. THE ECHO OF LUCERNE. Roca Arserr. 

No. 4. GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Barryrey Ricnarps. 

No. 5. OUR DEAR OLD CHURCII OF ENGLAND, for Four Voices, free for 

13 Stamps ; and for a Brass Band, 3 Stamps each. 
London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
_____ And may be had Everywhere. 

Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS and ALLEGORIES: a Series of 
Engravings with suitable Letterpress, designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. 
Hotmes. New Faition, with an Introduction by the Rev. James Smirn, Author 
“The Book that will Suit You,” Xc. 

London : Wit1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
“Published by request, éd. 


THE CHRISTIAN THEORY of the ORIGIN of the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE : a Sermon preached at Norwich Cathedral, on Sunday Morning, 
23, 1868, on the occasion of the Meeting of the British Association. By W.C. Macesr, 
Dean of Cork and of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. 
London; Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. Bath: R. E. Peacn. 


APPENDIX to “HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN.”— 
The Compilers have much pleasure in announcing that an APPENDIX to “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” containing 113 Hymns, is now in the press. Editions of Words only, 
similar to A, and of Words with Accompanying Tunes, similar to F, will be ready the first 
week in October. Other Editions will follow. 
Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
HE BAYARD EDITIONS are the choicest, cheapest, and 
most comfortable Books for reading that are published. Each volume complete, cloth, 
flexible, gilt edges, with silk headbands and register, 2s. 6d. 
London: Samrson Low, Son, & Marston, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


E ST. CHRISTOPHER of 1423, the FAIRFORD 
WINDOWS, &c.— See NOTES AND QUERIES of Saturday, September 19. Cop 

sent ive G. Smrra, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Order of ail 
ers and Newsmen. 


A BERESFORD to the RESCUE.—See THE NONCON- 
FORMIST of Wednesday last (September 16), which also contains Articles on the 
Prosian Move towards Disarmament—Liberal Disunion—J. G. Rogers on Ritualism—Corre- 
spondence from Dublin—Dr. Temple's Speech on the Irish Church, &c, 5d.; Stamped, 6d. 
Arruvr Matt, 18 Bouverie Street, E.C.; and by Order of all Newsagents. 


BERLIN NEW TOWN-HALL.—THE BUILDER of this 
Week will contain a fine View and Plans of the Town-Hall, Berlin. With many 
Papers of interest.—1 York Street ; and all Newsmen. 


This day, Vol. Il. (completing the Work), post 8vo. cloth, 9s.; post free, 9s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK of the GEOGRAPHY and STATISTICS of 
CHURCH. By J.E.T. Wirsce. Translated from the German by Joun 
London: Tomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street, W. 


This day, post 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, half-bound, 10s. 6d.; post free, 11s. 
ODERN CAVALRY: its Organization, Armament, and 


Bi Employment in War. With an Appendix containing Letters from Generals Fitz- 
» T, Denison, Jun., Commanding the Governor-General's uard, r Canada, 
Author of “A Manual of Outpost Duties,” &c. J - 
London: Tuomas Bosworru, 215 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN VERSE. By 


F. A. Hoorga, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Oxford: T. & G. Sunimpron. London: Warrraxer & Co. 


In preparation. 


AKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 
the BEST, the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 


dublished in England. 
QRTHOPRAXY. (op%e, straight; to make.) By 
THeatner Bice, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
& Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Strect. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
EVET of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 


Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


Tendon : H. 219 Regent Street. 


Now ready, 


THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


rPHE SECOND EDITION of Mr. NASSAU 
W. SENIOR’S JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS 
relating to IRELAND will be ready in a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 21s. London: Lonemans and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
[RELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By Denis 
CAULFEILD HERON, LL.D. One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 
IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867-1868. 
The SPEECHES of D. C. Heron, Q.C. in the Cases of the 
Queen v. Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork Special Commission. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
The SPEECHES of D. C. Heron, Q.C. in the Cases of the 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 1s, 6d. (to be continued Quarterly) No. XXII. of 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS : — 


Mr. C. E. Mathews on the Jiigerhorn. 
Captain Oliver on the Himalayas. (With Coloured Sketch of the 
Kinchinjinga Group.) 
Mr. W. Mathews on Hypsometry. 
Mr. Nichols on Favre's “ Recherches Géologiques.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


This day, No. XXV., Published Weekly, 6d. 


HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the following Ilus- 
trations: Divided Attention, by S. Bird—Study of Illumination, by W. R. Tymms— 
Pencil Drawing by J. A. Vinter. Also, several Papers on Art and other Subjects. 
London: Zorn & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “‘ Times,” is now published Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of publication will be Poesteg ond Friday, and each Paper will contain the News 
and all matters of Interest appearing in the Three previous Numbers of the “ Times,” which 
= available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad 
or in the Colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through Ne per Agents, or may have it from the 
Publisher, on prepay t, at Printing House Square, London. 


Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH : 
A Tale. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of “ Teuton,” &e. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


New Volume.—Just published, Vol. II. 8vo. price 16s. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


WITH AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT WHISTON, M.A, 
Head-Master of the King’s School, Rochester, and late Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Containing the Speeches—on the Embassy, against Leptines, against Meidias, 
against Androtion, against Aristocrates, against F 
Timocrates, against Aristogeiton. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO.; ano BELL & DALDY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


New Volume.—Just published, fep. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA 
SELECTA. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES 
By F. A. PALEY and the late W. H. STONE. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO.; axpv BELL & DALDY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of every kind may be seen and selected from, at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


lish Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
T. Ropgars & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Publishing Department on the First Floor. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 19, 1868, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
IN VAIN. By Heracutus Grey, Author of 


Armstrong Magney,” 3 vols. 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 


“ A very interesting novel. ‘The characters are well portrayed, and there is an indescribable 


charm about the heroine.” —Odserver. 
By Lady Brake. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. 


“ This book sustains Lady Blake's reputation, and is a well-written story, with a natural 
plot and a good moral. The interest is breathless."—John Bull. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The popular authoress of * Margaret and her Pridesmaids’ has here civen us three very 
charming volumes. The work is fuil of interest, and will be sead th hout with pl ¥ 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Guorcr Mac- 


Donap, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ This story abounds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting in which Mr. MacDonald 
excels, charming transcripts of nature, tull of light, air, and colour, It is rich also in admira- 
ble poetry of a very high order. ‘There is no lack of humour in it. And, besides these its 
urtistie merits, the story has this great cherm, that it has been conceived and carried out ina 
thoroughly earnest and kindly spirit, and that it can scarcely fail to exercise an ennobling and 
purifying influence on the reader.”"—Saturday Review. 


IWURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


DR. LIONEL BEALE’S WORKS. 


ON KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, and 
CALCULOUS DISORDERS. ‘Third Edition, 25s, 


(October 1. 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Third Edition, 16s. 
TIOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. Fourth Edition, 
price 21s. ARRISON. 


THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. 


‘These Works contain the results of Original T i and are Tllust 


(Preparing. 
i 1 with 
upwards of 1,500 Figures, carefully copied from Nature. 


CAUTION.—“ THE PERCY ANECDOTES.” 
Mr. J. A. BERGER begs respectfully to inform the Public and the 
Trade that he has purchased the Copyright and Stereotype Plates of 
“TIE PERCY ANECDOTES,” from the Executors to his Father, 
the late Mr. G. Berger. Any Edition, therefore, not bearing his im- 
print must necessarily be non-Copyright and Abridged. 


NEW EDITION, AT ONE-SIXTH THE ORIGINAL COST. 


On October 1, pp. 369, fancy boards, to be continued Fortnightly, Vol. I. of 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


By SHOLTO and REUBEN PERCY, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 


Embcliished with Engraved Titles, and superbly executed Steel Portraits by Fry, 
comprising Portraits of the most eminent Legislators, Statesmen, 
Warriors, Patriots, Philanthropists, Divines, Lawyers, 

Poets, Painters, Sculptors, &c. 


“ The Percy Anecdotes” are celebrated all over Europe; they are universal 
favourites with the old and the young—the grave and the gay—the rich and the 
poor. They form the largest and best collection of Anecdotes ever published, and 
furnish endless instruction and entertainment—something to suit every taste. The 
Anecdotes in this unrivalled Work are of the most distinguished characters, and of 
the most glorious events of ancient and modern times. 

Lord Byron said, “ No man who has any pretensions to figure in good socicty can 
fail to make himself familiar with ‘The Percy Anecdotes.’ ” 

“ The Family Herald” describes it as ‘One of the most entertaining and instrue- 
tive works ever produced.” 

This Edition will be complete in 20 vols. fancy boards. Each volume will contain 
°.60 closely-printed pages of small type, and will be embellished with 2 Portraits of 
Eminent Personages, engraved on steel by Fry, and comprise two complete subjects 
trom the following list : 


MUMANITY. | IMAGINATION, 
BENEFICENCE. GENTUS. 
ELOQUENCE. FIDELITY, 
PATRIOTISM. MONOUR, 
YOUTH. CONVIVIALITY. 
ENTERPRISE. HOSPITALITY. 
GEORGE III. AND FAMILY. THE BAR. 
FINE ARTS. THE SENATE. 
CAPTIVITY. SHIPWRECK. 
EXILE. TRAVELLING, 
SCIENCE, THE PULPIT. 
LITERATURE. INTEGRITY. 
MEROISM. THE STAGE, 
WAR, MUSIC. 
JUSTICE. INDUSTRY. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. COMMERCE. 
INSTINCT. FASHION. 
INGENUITY. PASTIME, 
HUMOUR. WOMAN. 
ECCENTRICITY, DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Vol. I. on October 1, will contain 
HUMANITY AND BENEFICENCE. 


Vol. II. on October 15, 


ELOQUENCE AND PATRIOTISM. 


Each Volume will be embellished with 2 Portraits, engraved on steel by Fry, and , 


will be strongly bound in fancy boards, 1s. The cheapest, best, and most readable 
book for Road, or Rail, or Fireside. An entertaining and instructive Companion at 
Home or Abroad. 


LONDON: J. A. BERGER, 13 CATIIERINE STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL LOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, MP, 


various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Roceng, 
With Portrait engraved by Jeens from a Photograph by Lucas & Box, 
“ Mr. Bright’ hi ill al d to be studied, pprenticesh: 
Parliamentary they ‘will form: for “the history of our time; 
lan nssages, pe 01 en! speeches, really become 
literature of England.” Daily News." Part of the livigg 


ETCHING end ETCHERS: a Treatise, Gy. 


tical and Practical. By P.G.HAMERTON. Royal 8vo. with Original Plates 
by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 31s, 6d, 


“It is a work of which author, printer, and publisher may alike feel proud. It 
of which none but a genuine artist could by possibility have been the author.” is too a wor 


Saturday Review, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a Series of Le. 


tures. By G. B. Any, Astronomer Royal. Sixth Edition, 18mo. with Ig. 
trations, 4s. Gd. ‘ [This day, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY  PHYSIo. 


LOGY. By T. H. Huxiey, LL.D., F.R.S. Sccond Edition, 18mo. wi, 
Illustrations, 4s, is 


THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE 


on the IRISH CHURCH will be published next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 63. 


INDIAN BALLADS, 


And other Poems, 
By WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


On the 25th inst., 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. MORRIS’S POEM. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


Now ready, 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. lds. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TALES IN VERSE: 


THE WANDERERS. THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 
ATALANTA’S RACE. THE LADY OF THE LAND. 
THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. THE SON OF CRESUS. 
WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 


THE PROUD KING. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE. PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 
OGIER THE DANE. 


THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 


“ There is no English poet of this time, nor perhaps of any other, who has © 
possessed this excellent gift of looking freshly and simply on external nature in all 
her many colours, and of reproducing what he sees with such effective precision and 
truthfulness. It is not too bold to anticipate for ‘ The Earthly Paradise’ a longet 
duration in the hearts and minds of men than perhaps any contemporary verse.” 

Fortnightly Review. 


“ We have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, 
that we heartily commend it to our readers.”—Saturday Keview. 


“ It may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling 
his reader to sce the objects which are presented to him,........Great riches of 
invention, an imagination that enters into the being not only of human but super 
natural agents, unstrained pathos, vivid powers of description, anda keen sense of 
beauty.” —Atheneum, 


“There is nothing more delightful than to escape from the problem-hauntel 
poetry of the day into the rippling narrative of Mr. Morris’s fresh and vivid faney. 
.sseeeeeA Volume of the most delightful and varied poctic legend which eve 
entranced the schoolboy, or amused the weary brain of toiling man.”—Spectator. 


“ The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is was ot 
few will read it without recognising its author for a poet who has struck a 


vein, and who, preferring his art above popularity, has achieved a work which will 


| yet be popular wherever true poetry is understood.”—Pall Mall Gazelle. 


F. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
WY DIARY in MEXICO in 1867, including | 


the Siege of Queretaro and the Execution of the Emperor: to which is | 
added Portions of the Diary of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By | 
Prince F. DE Sam Savm, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor, and Fellow- 
Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 2 vols. with Portraits of the Emperor, | 
Miramon, and Mejia, the Prince and Princess Salm Salm, Map of Que- | 
retaro, and Woodcuts. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 


with those of his Friends and Contemporaries. From the Original by | 
Husert E. H. Jernincuam. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
“The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.”—A theneum. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOLCANOES 


and EARTHQUAKES. By Zuncnar and Marcotte. From the 


French, by the ‘Translator of “The Heavens” by GuiLLEMIN, Crown | 


vo. with 62 Illustrations. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


NELLY BROOKE. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “Too Good for Him,” &c. 3 vols. post - 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 


M.A, 3 vols. post 8vo, 

“Apart from the general impression of versatility which it leaves on readers acquainted 
with his former works, this novel is well worth perusal for the keen powers of satire which it 
half-unconsciously displays, and which remove it from the eatezory of the hundred and one 
novels of sentiment and sensation with which the press of our day is teeming. ‘Though the 
plot is well constructed, the scenes skilfully varied, the characters kept thoroughly clear of 
each other's heels, and though, above all, praise is due to the sustained character of the din- 
logues, the most striking characteristic of *A Screw Loose’ isa fresh, lively, satiric vein, which, 
had Horace's or Juvenal'’s mode of expression been in vogue still, would have found its vent 
in pungent couplets." —Saturda; 

By the 


AN AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. 


Author of “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 


Lady Hervert or Lea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


“This novel is much better than its title ; as a reflex of the shifting, varying, brilliant, idle 
crowd who paper through the season at Ryde, wearying themselves in the pursuit of pleasure, 
lever.” — 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 83 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“ A thoroughly original and vig novel.” 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


With Tllustrations in each Volume, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
ANTHONY T'ROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By Lady GeorGIaANa FULLERTON. 
LADYBIRD. By the same Authoress. 
QUITS. By the Author of “ Initials.” 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop 
THE CHANNINGS. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
MRS, HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the same Author, 
INITIALS. By the Author of “ Quits,” “ At Odds,” &e. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
BROKEN TO HARNESS. By EpMunp Yates. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day is published, No. XV. (for OCTOBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND Yates. 1s, 
1, BREAKING A_ BUTTERFLY: BADEN-BADEN IN A NEW LIGIIT. 


Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” &c. 
Chapters 10-13. With an Lilustration, 
2,.MY FELLOW CREATURES. By 


Cuances Marnews, 


7. CLARISSA. 
8. EXPERIENCES OF A DIPSOMA- 
NIAC, 


9. ALL FOR LOVE: a Tale of Two Fools, 


3. CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORA- Derur- 

4. mous: of the With an Illustration. 

ar. an Illustration. 

2 10. THE HON. ALICK BRAND'S COR- 

5. A_HOUSE OF CARDS: Novel. x SCE. 

awake = 

chief. American. No, IX. 


A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with “ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” (Next week. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HEnNtTy. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GrorGE Rosk, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY), 1 vol, 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


MUNTER. By Major Byne Haut. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 
“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 


Justin M‘Cartiy, 


By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Henny Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “ Clarissa.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samuet Ricuarpson. 


Edited by E. S. Datas, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 

“Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly entered on * Clarissa,’ and are infected 
by it, you can't leave it.”"—Macavtay to Tuackeray. 

“The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest Spprontionn. The most censorious 
critic in such matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in - 
* Clarissa.’ ""—Saturday Review. 

“There is not a line in * Clarissa’ at which any educated man or woman ought to feel 
shocked........ If the age has grown picked to read Clarissa's sad and beautiful we 
are sorry for the age." —AMorning Star. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By Cot.ins. 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Heyry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy FirzcEraup, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 
[Ready this day. 
WILD AS a HAWK: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gerorce 


MacDonap, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” ‘‘ Alec Forbes of How- 
glen,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpwarD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to 
more than once or twice in a lifetime." — theneeun. 


3 vols. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
To be obtained at all Libraries, 


A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Tromas. 3 vols. post Syo, 24s. | 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Putterye. 


3 vols. 
JOIN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russert Grey. 3 vols. 
3 vols, 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Axgcuer. 
(early ready. 


~~ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


HEAD OVER EARS. By Dvurron Coox. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
price 248, (Shortly. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. 


“Gentle Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By a New “Writer. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By 


Henny Bracksvny, Author of “ Travelling in Spain.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN 


BORDER-LAND. By Borairr, M.A. 1 vol. 128. 


FREDERIKA BREMER’S LIFE LETTERS. 


Posthumous 
orks. Edited by her Sister, Cuantorre Bremen, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


By the Author of WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin M‘Canruy, 
&e. 


| Author of Paul Massie 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: aNovel. By Cuartes H. Ross, 
- MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “Archie 
Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
| Brakespeare,” &c. 


‘SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
‘ THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867), With all the Original 
Illustrations. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


ATLASES, AND MAPS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING OROSS, SY, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and MILITARY 


GEOGRAPHY. From the Seventh French Edition of TH. LAVALLEE, late 
Professor of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint- 
Cyr. Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Captain Lenpy, F.G.S., 
F.L.S., &c., Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s, (Just published. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN : Six Lectures, delivered in the Royal School 
of Mines. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. Second Edition, with a Geological Map of Great Britain, 
printed in colours, cloth, 5s. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUN- 


CIATION and ETYMOLOGY. By A. F. Foster, A.M., Author of “A 
General Treatise on Geography,” and other Educational Works ; late Editor 
of “‘ Chambers’s Educational Course” ; Assistant-Commissioner to the Royal 
Education Inquiry, &c. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth limp, 2s. 

This Manual furnishes Rules for the Pronunciation of the leading Lan- 
guages; a Vocabulary of upwards of 10,000 Names, indicating the true 
Pronunciation; and an Etymological Table of Generic Terms, with their 
Literal Meanings, serving to explain a large number of Names. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by 


DOUBLE ENTRY, in a Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises. By HENRY 
MANLY, Principal Writing Master and Teacher of Bookkeeping in the City 
of London School. Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Author's object is, first to place before the Pupil the simplest operations 
in Accounts, and then to prepare him gradually for the more difficult and 
complex part of the art. The Book contains elementary practice in the Five 
principal Accounts ; materials for making out Bills of Parcels and Invoices; 
carefully constructed Exercises on the Day-Book, Journal, and Ledger ; the 
Civil Service Examination Papers on Bookkeeping; a Set of General Ques- 
tions ; and a short Explanation of Commercial Terms. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, &c. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC: a copious 


Variety of Bills of Parcels, intended as an Auxiliary Companion to every 
Arithmetic. By G. REYNOLDS, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLLS’S WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR, improved Edition, without the 
Answers. 12mo. bound, 2s. 

TAPLIN’S (J. W.) IMPROVED WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, 
for the Use of Schools, containing Rules for Working the various Methods of 
Calculation, with Questions under every respective title. 12mo. bound, ds. 

KEY to the Above, with the Sums worked at fulllength. 12mo. 

and, 5s. 

THE FIRST FOUR RULES OF ARITHMETIC, on a Plan entirely original, 
calculated to abridge the labour of the Tutor very considerably, and to greatly 
facilitate the Progress of the Pupil. By J. WALKER. ls, 6d. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE ARITH- 
METI 


C: being all the Military and Civil Service Examination Questions, 
with Solutions. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, 450 pp. 5s. 


CIVIL SERVICE TESTS in ARITHMETIC: 


being Specimens of the more difficult Questions in the Civil Service Reports, 
with full Solutions. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. Demy 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


SIMPLE SKETCHES from CHURCH HIS- 


TORY, for Young Persons. By Mrs. Toogoop. New Edition, 18mo. Is, 6d, 


CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE to HISTORY: 


being the Historical Questions in the Civil Service Reports, arranged under 
the several Periods and Reigns to which they belong. By W. A. Browne, 
LL.D. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR and KEY to the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE: being an Easy and Complete System for acquiring this Useful 
Tongue ; with Exercises, &c. By the Baron VoN ANDLAU, Director of the 
German, French, and Classical College, Clapham. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANDLAU’S LESEBUCH; or, German Reader. 12mo. és. 6d.; Part IL, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR FRENCH WORKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


BEAUVOISIN’S (Prof.) FRENCH VERBS 


at a GLANCE: being an entirely New System of Conjugation, by which the 
Principle of all the French Verbs can be understood in a few hours. 8vo. 1s, 

CHERPILLOUD'S (Prof.) BOOK OF VERSIONS; or, Guide to French Trans- 
lation and Construction. By C. J. DELLE, City of London School, &c, 
New Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

CHERPILLOUD’S PARTIE FRANQAISE, or Key to the above. By DELILLE. 
12mo. bound, 3s, 6d, 

EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH CONVERSATION; adapted to the Topics 
generally interesting to Schoolboys. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ETIENNE’S (Prof.) LITTLE BOY’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of 
Arnold’s (Henry) First Latin Book. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FABLES DE FLORIAN, with Explanations and a Short Introduction to French 
Poetry. By L. JAcKsoN. 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

GOMBERT’S FRENCH SPELLING ASSISTANT. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—STAN- 


FORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, 
Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, containing, irrespective of Publisher, all 
the most Modern and Improved Class-books for English Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar, and Composition; Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Mathematics ; the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages; Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of Education ; 
also Maps, Atlases, Globes, and School Stationery. 8vo. 62 pp. 6d.; or per 
post, to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in Tuition, on receipt of One Stamp. 


HARROW SCHOOL ATLASES, 


Just published, New Edition, cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Princip 
Places. 


Also, just published, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principy 
Places. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harmy 
offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the largest Maps of ther 
class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of varios 
details for which there is no reom in the Maps of smaller Atlases. In the present 
Edition the ngw Railways have been added ; the alterations in the boundaries ¢ 
Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made; and the late 
divisions of India are introduced. The transfer of the North-Western part ¢ 
America from Russia to the United States, as well as the amalgamation o 
Canada with other British Provinces in one Dominion, are among the numem; 
improvements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographia 


CLASSICAL ATLASES, 


Uniform in size and price with the above, are also published. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
ATLASES, 


Uniform in size, &c., each 12s. 6d. and 31s. 6d. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d. ; coloured, 94. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAP, 
designed by the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, 
or will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


OUTLINE MAPS, 


Printed on Drawing Paper, and adapted for the above Atlases, are published, each 6d. 


NINE MAPS. 
Price 3s, 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
ATLAS. 


Intended chiefly for Map Drawing and the Study of the great Physical Features and 
Relief-Contours of the Continent. With an Introduction to serve 
as a Guide for both purposes. 


By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, B.A, F.R.G.S. 
Vice-Principal and late Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, Batterses. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED 


Under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor, and Sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education, Ireland, for Use in their Schools. 


Edited by the Rev. 8, CLARK, M.A., F.R.G.S, 


This New Series of Large School Maps has been prepared at 2 great expense, and 
constructed upon the principle of combining the bold outline and lettering requisit 
for teaching, with the Geographical accuracy, systematic arrangement, and 
superior Maps. The object is to qualify the Young for the study of superior Maps, 
and to instruct them by works similar in excellence to the best Maps, although of 6 
bolder character. Coarse and inaccurate Maps may suffice for some purposes; 
those prepared for the Young should at least preserve as close a relation as possible 
to works of the highest authority. 


The following Maps are already published : 


BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 8 miles to an inch, Size, 75 inches by 99, coloured ani 
mounted on roller, varnished, 42s, 


Also, size 58 inches by 50, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 
each 13s, 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE. Nearly ready. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Early in October, 

EUROPE. Scale, 65 miles to an inch. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 

ASIA. Scale, 140 miles to an inch. miles 

HOLY LAND, to Illustrate both the Old and New Testaments, Scale, 4 
an inch. 

AFRICA. Scale, 118 miles to an inch, 

NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to aninch, Early in October. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch. Nearly ready. 

AUSTRALASIA. Scale, 86 miles to an inch. 


Afso, size 42 inches by 34, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 


SCOTLAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
IRELAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. P 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the Old Testament. Scale, 8 miles to an nt 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the New Testament. Scale, 7 miles to an inc’ si mils 
THE PLACES MENTIONED IN THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. Scale, 

to an inch, 
AUSTRALIA. Scale, 86 miles to an inch. 
NEW ZEALAND. Scale, 25 miles to an inch. 

*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


No. I. on Saturday, October 3, 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, 


ad other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the Original Articles 


printed in Toe Patt Mat Gazerre from day to day. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


IRISH CHURCH INQUIRY IN 1834 AND 1868. 

ELECTION PROSPECTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THE ARMAMENT OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

LANDLORD INTIMIDATION. 

EXTRADITION. 

THE PROSPECTS OF WAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


WAS SHAKSPEARE A SOLDIER? 

MR. BURLINGAME’S MISSION. 

THE FATE OF THE RED MAN. 

THE NEW ROAD STEAMER. 

THE WASTE OF LABOUR IN ELEC- 
TIONEERING. 

THE CAMP AT CHALONS. 

CLERGYMEN, CROQUET, AND CLARET. 

TRAMPS IN INDIA. 

MISSIONARY MISTAKES IN CHINA. 

ALDERSHOT. 

CELT AND SAXON. 

SAXON AND CELT. 

AUTUMN FRIENDSHIPS WITH THE 
FOREIGNER. 

FEMALE STUDENTS IN RUSSIA. 

DONCASTER RACES (Two Articles). 

LA MODE, . 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE POLITICAL MEMORY. 
PROFITS OF PRIVILEGED CABS. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early Morning Mails. 


A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday, 


BREAD versus BOOK. 

THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 

WAR AND WORK. 

PRIVATE TUTORING. 

THE EMIGRANT’S PROSPECTS IN AMERICA. 

ALTERNATIVE PUNISHMENTS. 

SCIENTIFIC SELF-DESTRUCTION, 

HOSTILITY TO FOXHUNTING: SERIOUS 
CHARGE AGAINST A PEER. 

THE “SCRATCHING” OF THE EARL. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 

THE USES OF THE CAB-STRIKE. 

DISHING THE DISESTADLISHERS. 

THE “EIGHT HOURS” LAW IN AMERICA. 

RACHEL RENOVATED. 

THE ASCENT OF THE ELBRUS AND 
KASBECK MOUNTAINS. 

MOTHERS AND NURSES. 

HEALTH IN CALCUTTA, 

GUN ACCIDENTS. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 

LORD PAULET AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

THE DISTURBANCES ON THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 

SAFETY COFFINS, 

PROPOSED “STRIKE” AGAINST SOLDIER- 
ING. 

THE HISTORY OF “THE EARL.” 

CRIME IN FRANCE. 

ORGAN-PLAYING. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED, 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, October 3. 
Each Number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of Toe Patt Matt Gazerre. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs Political, Social, Literary, &c. &c. 


The composition of THE PALL MALL BUDGET may be better understood by the following Table of Contents: which is a 
list of the Original Articles in Six consecutive Numbers of Tor Patt Matt GAzerre: — 


THE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON'S VOTERS. 
&e. &e. &e. 


REVIEWS. 


“JOHN HALLER’S NIEVE.” 
8ST. BEUVE'’S “ CELEBRATED WOMEN.” 
PETERBOROUGH CHURCHES, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, 


OUR MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
UNDERGRADUATES AND TUTORS. 
VOLUNTEERS IN CAMP. 


A LIBERAL’S PROTEST AGAINST LIBERAL 
POLICY. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


AFFAIRS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 
NOTES FROM ROME. 
PARIS—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, LITERARY, 
GERMAN POLITICS, 


MUSIC AND THE THEATRE. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
“BLOW FOR BLOW.” 
“JEANNE DE LIGNERIS,” 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SELECTED FROM 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
ARNOLD'S (T. K.) HENRY’S 


FIRST LATIN BOOK. Nineteenth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 
This Work is intended to enable Beginners to conquer 
the principal difficulties of the ry by easy 
‘The later Editions have been very 
much improved wr! t, 
the Work. 


HILL’S (G. B.) SUPPLEMENT- 


EXEACISES to HENRY'S FIRST LATIN 


ARNOLD’S (T. K.) SECOND 
LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR; in- 
tended Sequel to" Henry's First Latin Book.” ‘Tenth 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) FIRST VERSE 


BOOK ; being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of 
the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Ninth Edition, 
price 


Part II. Additional Exercises. Third Edition, Is. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) GRADUS AD 


PARNASSUM or, Poetical of the 
Latin Language. hal it-bound, 108. 

The Gradus Nov: r~ Notice of 
each meaning of the Word "2A Selection 
Synonymes, or Quasi-Synony mes, under each meaning. 

A careful Selection of Appropriate Epithets and 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUH  EPI- 
TOME : from Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &e. With Eng- 
lish Notes. Rules for Construing, Questions, and Geo- 
Lists. By T. K. M.A. Seventh 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) PRACTICAL 


to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Part I. Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) PRACTICAL 


to LATIN COMPOSITION, 

til. of the Latin Particles ; 
with Vo Vocabulary and an Anti-berbarus. Fourth Edition, 
pr 


MATERIALS for TRANSLATIONS 


into LATIN. Selected and Arranged by Avovusrus 
Groterenn. Translated sro the German by the Rev. 
H. B.A., and Edited (with Notes and Ex- 

ursuses from Grotefend) by the late Kev. IT. K. Annoup, 
M. A. Third Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of 


LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated from the German 
. H. Annovo, B.A. Third Edition, 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. 


Chapter. 
ith Edition, imo. 48.2 — 


ECLOG OVIDIANZ. With 


English Notes. Part from the Rooms, Bythe 
same Editor. 


Eleveuth Edition, !2mo. 2s. 


CICERO. With English Notes from 


the best and most recent Sourees. Edited by T. K. 
Arnotp, M.A. 


Part I. SELECTED ORATIONS. By Cuamoens. Third | 


Edition, 12mo. 4s. 
Part II. SELECTED EPISTLES. 5s. 
on, 5a 


Part IV. DE FINIBUS MALQRUM et BONORUM. | 
jupreme Good.) 5s, 6d. 


(On the 8 
Part V. sive De SENECTUTE DIA- 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS 


LIBRI TRES. ite Marginal eg and English | 
Commen: H. 


mentary by D.D., Head-Master of 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO | 


TITO ANNIO MILONE. With Marginal Analysis and 
Notes J. Ponton, M.A., President 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 


DECII JUNII JUVENALIS SA- 


TIRZ XIII. With Notes and Introductions by G. A. 
.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Uxford. Crown 


U of TERENCE. 


glish Notes. By Waarton B. M » M.A 
R Vv t-Master at Eton, Small 3s. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
HOLE’S (C. H.) GREEK PRIMER 


for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ARNOLD'S (T.K.) FIRST GREEK 


BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” 
Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 


JERRAM’S (C. 8.) The FORMA- 


TION of TENSES in the GREEK VERB, showing the 
Rules by which every Tense is Formed from the pure 
Stem of the Verb, and the a ed Changes before 
‘Termination. Crown 8vo. Is. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) PRACTICAL 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCIDENCE; = 
and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition, 8vo. 
price 


MADVIG’S SYNTAX of the 


GREEK_ LANGUAGE, especially of the Attic Dialect, 
for the Use of Schools. ‘Translated by Hexay Browne, 
M.A., and Edited by T. K. M.A. With an Ap- 
pendix ae | the Greek Particles, by the Translator. Square 


FRAEDERSDORFF'S (Dr. J. W.) 


COFTOUS, PHR ASEOLOGICAL GREET 
LEXICU Revised, T. K. 
Ma A., and Henry “M.A. ‘ourth 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, 8v0. 218. 


CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENG- 


LISH LEXICON for the POEMS of HOMER, and the 
HOMERIDAS; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, 
Political, oad * Mil itary Condition of the Heroic Age. 
~ T.K. M.A, Second Edition, !2mo. 
price 


GREEK CLASSICS. 
HOMER for Beginners; containing 


the Iliad. Books I. _tit., with English Notes, forming 
a sufficient ey Sa for Young Students. Edited by 
T. K. Annotp, M.A. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD (complete), from 


the best Text; with Copious English Notes, and Gram- 
matical References. By the same Editor. ‘Third Edition, 
12mo. half-bound, 12s, 


EURIPIDES. With English Notes 


from the best German Commentators. By K. Annotp, 
M.A., and Hexny Browne, M.A. 12mo, 

IIECUBA. 3s. 

MEDEA. 3s. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 3s. 


BACCHAE, 33s. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 3s, 


SOPHOCLES. With English Notes 


from Schneidewin. Edited by T. K Arnotp, M.A., 
B. M.A., and Hensay Browne, M.A. 12mo. 
AJAX, 3s, 
PUILOCTETES. 3s. 
CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 
(EDIPUS COLONEUS. 4s. 
ANTIGONE, 4s, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. 


Fdited by R. C. Jenn, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
| of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
| Part 1.-ELECTRA. 36. 6d. 
Part IL.—AJAX. 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited 


Bree, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 
| Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical siaster of Chelten- 
| ham College. Vol. I. Books I. and 11., with Introduc- 


tions, 6s. 
[| ee ES. With Copious 
and G by T. K. 


| THE OLYNTHTIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition, 3s. 
| THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition, 4s. 
TUE ORATION on the CROWN. Second Edition, 43. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 

| PUBLICAE. Edited by G. Tl. Hestor, M.A., late 

| Fellow and Assistant- Tutor of —_ 8 College, ‘Oxford; 
Head-Master of St. Bees’. Crown 8vo. 

| THE OLYNTHIACS and the PuIL: IPPICS. 4s. 6d. 


_ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 


Edited b; Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
Classical Lecturer at Queen's College. 


Crown 8vo. 
| Part I. The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s. 
Part II.-The CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 
Part III._The WASPS. (Nearly ready.) 


| ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICO- 


MACHEA edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis 
e libro ipso, aliisque ejusdem *Auctoris scriptis, illustravit 
Jaconus E. T. Roores, A.M. Politicw Pre- 

lew es have been prin on writing- 
alternate blank pages, 78. 30d. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


of ARISTOTLE. A New Translation, mainly from the 

ext of Bexxrr. Analysis, and 
Notes, by the Rev. D. P. Cua » Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Principal of St. is Hall. Third 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOGIC AND MATHEMATICg, 
ALDRICH. ARTIS LOGICA Rp. 


DIMENTA; with Notes and M References 
Canon Manarr. B.D. Fourth corrected 
enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MANSEL’S (Canon) PROLEGO. 


BEASLEY’S (R. D.) ARITHMR. 
oe with a numerous Collectig 
The hesnginns are also sold separately, 


GARDEN’S (F.) An OUTLINE ¢ 


,AGm, for the Use of Teachers and Students, Sm 


INMAN’S (Professor) NAUTICAL 


TABLES, for the h Seam Edition 
revised and tion 


by t 


og. og. ith a more 
pendious Method of Working a I Cotalgn 
Latitudes and longitudes of Places on the Seabou, 

the Rev. J. W. Inman. Royal 8yo. is. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
HEBREW. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR for Ciassical Schools; being a Practical 
Introduction to English Prose Composition, with Syotar 
and Exercises. Seventh Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d, 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) SPELLING 


Part I. Third Edition, itm, 
THE PUPIL’'sS BOOK, ts. 34. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) LATIN vii 


ENGLISH ; being the Second Part of Spelling tumel 
Etymology. ‘Third Edition, |2zmo. 4s. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S(T.K. ) FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” 


Sixth Edition, 12mo. 5s. KEY, by Deuce, 2. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from MODERN 
FRENCH AUTHORS. With English Notes. 
Van Lacy, French Master at Cheltenham College. Crom 


Paar I.—Honoré de Balzac. [Nearly ready. 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) FIRST GER- 
N BOOK; on the Plan of “ First French Book” 
Fitth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—The KEY, 2s. 6d. 


ARNOLD and FRAEDERS 


READING COMPANION to the “Fit 
an Book ;” with Vocabulary and Notes. Sean 
Edition, lzmo. is. 


PIFFERTS (Prof.) and Rev. D.¥. 
TURNER? 8 FIRST ITALIAN BOOK ; on the Pland 
the Rev. T. K nC ihe French Book.” 
price 5s. 6d.—KEY, 1 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) FIRST 


ARNOLD'S (T. K.) SEC @ 
HEBREW BOOK, containing the Book of "it 
Syntax and Vocabulary. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAP! 
A PLAIN and SHORT HIST RY 


er to his Son. Wi uestions for 

}RORGE "Daves, Pr. op of Ne 
tion, half-bound, 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAN) 


from the Earliest Times to the Peace of Paris, 1956, Wid Des 
a Chronological ‘I'able of Contents. By Wellin 
Yonox, Author of The Life of the Duke of 


vol. crown 8vo. 1 


HANDBOOK of ANCIENT 


GRAPHY and HISTORY, With 
fon the Germs: an of PUrz, by the V ‘Archdeacon Path 
and Edited by the late Rev. Tuomas SKencusvss 

M.A. Second Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 


vethe Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 19, 1868. 4s 
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